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England Awakes 


Winn a week the whole aspect of world politics 
has been changed. Herr Hitler’s previous strokes 
have had the effect of uniting all Germans for the first 
time in one State. His unprovoked murder of Czech 


liberty—the first ‘action that -took him beyond the limits 


of the German Volk—bids fair to unite the world. 
The first reaction of the British public to the news of 


the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia was indignation. But the 
indignation seemed on the first day or two to be no greater. 


an on previous occasions, The statements made by the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor 
of: the Exchequer on Wednesday of last week seemed to 
© special pains to avoid the moral, or even the wider 
Political, aspects of the matter, and to concern themselves 
mainly with the legal basis for British non- 


& 


intervention: If allowance is made for his usual exaggera- 


tion’ and his constitutional ‘inability to appreciate a moral 


“the reaction in’ the Western democracies <o the dissolu- 
tion of the former Czecho-Slovakia is practically nil.” 
But these first appearances were deceptive. It was 
*pparent from the Press and from other sources that the 
fined 1 indignation ran far deeper, that it was not con- 
a to the declared opponents of the policy of appease- 
alarms n, that it was reinforced by a growing instinct of 


an the safety of Britain. The true significance of 


murder of Czecho-Slovakia was not that it revealed 
a8 an aggressor and oath-breaker (he has been both 


F 


for many years) but that it proved once and for all his 
unwillingness to forswear the ambition of world domina- 
tion. The moral, after all, was not lost on the British 
people, and their reaction was given trenchant expression 
by the Prime Minister at Birmingham on Friday evening. 
Overnight the official policy of Great Britain was turned 
round. Collective resistance took the place of retreat. The 


British Government has made proposals to France, Russia’ 


and others Powers for a joint agreement looking towards 
collective resistance to any further German aggression. 
And Lord Halifax, speaking in the House of Lords on 
Monday, so far from claiming continuity for the Govern- 
ment’s policy, went out of his way to emphasise the change 
that had taken place and adopted for it the oft-reviled 
name of “ collective security.” 

The public reaction to this rapid change of front by the 
Government has been truly remarkable. Greater unanimity 
has been achieved than at any time since the war. Even 
those organs of the Press that have been most pertinacious 
in the pursuit of “ splendid isolation,” most consistent in 
their condemnation of all attempts to organise international 
peace, have blessed the new direction of policy. Even those 
quarters to whom for years the word “ Red” has been an 
epithet of abuse have clamoured for an alliance with 
Russia. The Soviet Ambassador must, indeed, be amazed 
at the company in which he suddenly finds himself. 

The alacrity and completeness of the changes of opinion 
that have occurred ate such that they are scarcely to be 
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credited. Those who, like The Economist, never having 
expected anything better, either of the Nazis or of the 
appeasement policy, have no cause for surprise at the 
infamy of the one or the failure of the other, may 
perhaps be forgiven if they ask themselves whether what 
they hear and see can possibly be true. Yet it has a 
certain ring of sincerity, and the explanation can be 
found in the frequency with which those who have shared 
the Government’s awakening speak of their experi- 
ence as one of release. We now know, what previously we 
could only guess, that most of those who during the 
months since Munich have supported the policy of trying 
to find a basis for accommodation with the dictators, have 
done so for reasons other than intellectual conviction of the 
correctness of that policy. They have not, after all, ignored 
its hideous dangers for Britain. They have not, after all, 
overlooked the inherent improbability of any moderation 
being found among the Nazis. Most of the supporters of 
appeasement, in fact, have been desperately unhappy. 
They have rejoiced at the permission to speak their minds. 
If this psychological analysis is correct, it carries its 
own dangers with it. There is some risk lest in the reaction 
from a pacifism without conviction we should run too far 
towards bellicosity. The change that has come over British 
national policy is that we now abandon the pretence that 
Germany is no more likely to aggress than any other 
power. We recognise the Nazis as the world’s most prob- 
able aggressors. But we should not forget that the object 
of all policy must still be defence and, subject only to 
liberty and independence, the preservation of peace. It is 
common sense to be clear in our minds that any agreements 
concluded with Germany are likely only to be snares for 
the unwary. Entirely irrespective of the merits or demerits 
of the agreement concluded between British and German 
industrialists at Diisseldorf last week (which are discussed 
in a Note on page 607) it is obviously right to say that no 
further talks can now be undertaken. It is prudent to 
prevent Germany from reaping the economic benefits of 
her crime, by blocking Czech balances in London. But it 
would be as wrong and as foolish in the economic sphere 
as in the political to take the initiative in making an attack 
on Germany. We shall do well to remember that “ en- 
circlement ” is the nightmare not merely of the Nazis but 
of all Germans. If our new policy is accompanied by 
economic acts whose purpose is not so much to defend 
ourselves as to hurt the Germans, we run the risk of doing 
what none of Hitler’s triumphs has succeeded in doing— 
uniting the German people in his support. If a fight there 
must be between the Powers, let the Nazis begin it. 
A new chapter in British foreign policy is opening. But 
. proposal 
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bane of our intervention in the Czech imbroglio, Ap 
obscure commitment opens the way to humiliation {o; us 
and to triumph for Hitler. Are we to repeat on the grand 
scale the story of our “guarantee” of the Czech frontiers? 

What, then, should our precise engagements be? W. 
can be quite sure that we shall not get something for noth. 
ing. Every engagement will have to be strictly reciprocal, 
Recognising the imminent danger of world war, we muy 
scan the list of European countries and determine which 
we should wish to have as our allies. And to those countries 
we must offer support fully as valuable and sacrificial as 
we hope to get from them. No other basis is possible. The 
East will not fight for the West—the smaller Eastem 
countries will not even fight for themselves—unless the 
West will fight for the East. 

This is, admittedly, a very bitter pill to swallow. | 
involves undertaking to defend, say, Poland. And that 
means that if Germany attacks Poland we must make an 
attack on Germany. To such a desperate state have world 
affairs descended. But if we refuse this risk we are indeed 
blind. For it is perfectly obvious now that the German 
programme involves, at some stage; a reckoning with the 
Western powers. Do we wish to face that reckoning with 
allies, who can force Germany to fight on two fronts, or 
without? There can only be one answer, and we must 
shoulder the very heavy obligations of that answer in order 
to draw its benefits. 

The line which we are to defend must be drawn with 
care, The time has passed when we had the strength to 
secure the whole world. The familiar tactics of brutal 
ultimatum have, for example, been followed at Memel; 
but there is no case for resistance to Germany there this 
week, just as there was no case for armed resistance to 
the invasion of Bohemia last week. Similarly, Hungary, 
by her geographical position and her adhesion to the 
Axis, is placed outside the pale. On the other hand, the 
line must not be drawn too far to the rear. There is 
reported to be a section of opinion in the Cabinet that 
would draw it only in the Near East, and let all Eastern 
Europe go. That solution would be desirable only if Great 
Britain herself were secure and it were merely a question 
of protecting extraneous “ interests.” But since Great 
Britain herself is menaced, it is essential to secure support 
in Eastern Europe; and for that purpose it is necessary 
to support Eastern Europe. 

The sheet-anchor of any such defensive coalition must 
necessarily be Russia. The doubts felt in Western Europe 
about the efficiency of post-purge Russia may or may not 
be justified. But whatever the exact degree of her strength, 
Russia cannot by any stretch of language be called a weak- 
ness to her allies. Turkey is another essential pivot of the 
combination, Roumania a third. Greece is necessary for 
the safety of the Eastern Mediterranean. Poland, though 
her past mistakes in policy are now coming home to roost, 
is still a desirable member of any collective attempt ( 
put limits to German aggression. 

Whether other nations should be included in the alliance 
is no longer a question of policy but of strategy. The only 
political point—but it is vital—is that, wherever the line 
is drawn, it must be drawn with precision, and our united 


stand taken on it with all our forces. The doctrine of 


limited commitments must go once and for all. We <2 
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NE of the most striking passages in Mr Chamber- 
lain’s very striking speech at Birmingham last 
Friday declared the necessity for reviewing, in the light 
of the new situation, the whole of the domestic, as well as 
the foreign, policy of the country. “ Every aspect of our 
national life,” he said, “ must be looked at again” from the 
angle of national safety; “ nothing must be excluded” from 
the survey. Reviews of defence policy have been promised 
in the past; after Munich, for example, Sir John Simon 
promised a review that was to be “vigorous, complete, 
remorseless and urgent.” But there is reason for hoping 
that the expectations will not be so completely dis- 
appointed on this occasion as in the past. The mere com- 
pleteness of the change in the Government’s foreign policy 
is itself a guarantee that in other directions the main object 
of investigation will no longer be to find reasons for avoid- 
ing change. 

The full consequences of this re-orientation will not be 
apparent for a long time to come. Some conclusions, how- 
ever, can be drawn at once. For many months the question 
of foreign policy has divided the Government from the 
Opposition. If now, as may become apparent, the Govern- 
ment have been converted to the Opposition view, there is 
no immediate issue of moment dividing the parties. When 
the Government have carried their diplomatic negotiations 
to the successful conclusion. which will at once create a 
defensive coalition in Europe and establish their own 
bona fides as advocates of collective security, the way will 
be clear for that National Government which has for so 
long seemed unattainable. Mr Chamberlain himself, 
indeed, in those circumstances might be the ideal leader of 
opinion, and if he could form a Government embracing 
not merely the two Opposition parties but also personali- 
ties such as Mr Churchill, Mr Eden and Mr Lloyd George 
and representatives both of the trade unions and of the 
Dominions, no more eloquent testimony could be given of 
the unity and will to resistance of all the British peoples. 

A second task which has to be faced at once will be 
virtually impossible to solve without such a National 
Government, but almost automatically solved with it. 
This is the problem of compulsion—the word is used 
advisedly instead of the more familiar conscription, since 
it is a distortion of reality to pretend that the needs of the 
nation begin and end with the drafting of young men for 
the fighting forces. It is true that, if full confidence is to 
be felt on the Continent, and especially in France, in 
Britain’s new determination, the armed forces of the Crown 
will have to be very rapidly increased in size. But con- 
scription in this narrow sense is not the only pressing 
Problem calling for the use of compulsion; nor is there 
any possibility of securing it in this liberty-loving land if 
the lives of young men alone are to be conscripted. Con- 
scription is essentially a whole-hog matter, and those who 
lay emphasis solely on its military aspects are defeating 
their own ends. If we are to have conscription (and of the 
need for it few are now unconvinced) it must be levied on 
the old as well as the young, on property as well as on 
Persons, on wealth as well as on life. In the present temper 
of the people a truly National Government would be 
Sranted the power to call on the people and the property 
of the country for sacrifices. Anything less sweeping will 
only stir up dissension and disunity. 

A third aspect of the review of our national life con- 
Cems its economic activities. Hitherto the declared policy 
of the Government has been to draw up the defence pro- 
gramme in such a way as to occasion the smallest possible 
interference with peace-time activities. “Business As 


Business Not as Usual 


Usual ” has been the motto. The policy has been criticised, 
in The Economist and in many other places, on the grounds 
that the effort of co-ordination by some such device as a 
Ministry of Supply, though it might have a more impres- 
sive facade of intervention, would in fact result in less 
dislocation. The elements of the problem, however, are 
now changing. Massive interference is no longer to be 
avoided. At the time of the publication of the figure of 
defence borrowing during the coming financial year the 
Opinion was expressed here that expenditure of this mag- 
nitude might be accommodated in the economic mechanism 
without imposing any drastic limitations on the supply 
of goods for other purposes, but “it will be a tight 
Squeeze.” That was a conservative estimate, and it is at 
least as probable that the financing of £350 millions of 
expenditure by borrowing will give rise to some phenomena 
of inflation. Inflation is not only dangerous in itself; it is 
at once a symptom of deficiencies in the economic mechan- 
ism and a most inefficient and inequitable method of 
eliminating them. 

If this is the conclusion on the defence programme as 
it now stands, how much more true will it be of the defence 
programme as it is soon to be expanded? If we are to avoid 
inflation—and the avoidance of it should be a primary aim 
of policy—we must begin now to achieve by direct control 
that redistribution of resources that comes about haphazard 
by inflation. If it is necessary to secure for armament pro- 
duction the equipment and personnel of, say, a motor 
factory, it is infinitely better to do it by direct order than 
by waiting until competition for plant and workers drives 
up the prices of cars and reduces the demand for them. 
The one great lesson that can be drawn from German 
economic experience in the past three years is that well- 
organised control can secure the maximum utilisation of 
a country’s resources for the piling up of armaments 
without resort to inflation. We shall be blind if we ignore 
this lesson or allow the superficial attractiveness of business 
as usual to conceal the fact that from now on business 
cannot be as usual. 

The events of the past week reinforce a hundredfold the 
arguments for a Ministry of Supply, charged with the duty 
of co-ordinating industrial effort and equipped with all the 
powers of compulsory priority that are necessary to ensure 
its effectiveness. The conscription of industrial capacity is 
the essential counterpart of the conscription of man-power. 
Both are distasteful in the extreme. Both are necessary. 
Both, it is to be hoped, will figure in the Government’s 
review of national policy. 
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The Cost of Education 


Y next year, according to the present estimates, the 
Government’s expenditure on the fighting services 
will have risen fivefold in five years. More than a tenth of 
the national income will be used for defence and arms. 
Yet, despite re-armament, expenditure on civil needs, on 
education, health, labour, insurance, roads and the like, 
has not fallen. In fact, during the same half-decade it has 
risen by something like one-fifth. 

Even by the strictest canons of national defence needs, 
money spent on civil and social services is not money 
wasted. These are the country’s human and personal 
defences. Of no branch of State effort are these considera- 
tions more true than of education. It so happens that, 
just when a wholesale review of national life has been made 
imperative, two annual publications appraising the scale 
and development of British education have made their 
appearance. The Board of Education’s Memorandum on 
the Education Estimates*, prepared to explain the ways in 
which public funds are spent, is always a revealing docu- 
ment; while the Institute of Education’s Year Bookt+ 
provides, not only a summary review of education in 
Britain compared with education overseas, but also an 
informed account of outstanding problems and current 
researches. 

Education cannot be measured by statistics. Its fruits 
of knowledge, aptitude and character cannot be weighed 
or counted. But the rise in expenditure tells its own story. 
In 1913-14 the expenditure of local education authorities 
on elementary and higher education, including the grants- 
in-aid they received from the national Exchequer, was (in 
round figures) £30 millions; in 1939-40 it will be over 
£96 millions. The net estimates of the Board of Education 
in 1913-14 amounted to £14,660,311; for 1939-40 they 
are £52,242,026.{ The number of children in schools has 
not risen threefold; the number in secondary schools has, 
it is true, increased from nearly 188,000 in 1913 to about 
490,000 last year; but the number of elementary school 
children has actually fallen by nearly a million from the 
1913 figure of 5,381,000. 

It is the annual cost per child that has increased. In 
elementary schools it has risen since 1913 from £4 15s. to 
£16 17s., and in secondary schools from £12 10s. to about 
£30. The reasons for the growth are clear. The cost of 
teachers’ salaries in elementary schools has risen from just 
over £3 per child in 1913 to sixpence short of £10 next 
year. Salaries take close on 60 per cent. of expenditure, and 
for elementary teachers in full-time employment average 
£258 a year. The success of schooling depends upon the 
quality of the teachers, and this increase in remuneration 
has been wholly advantageous. But it has not stood alone. 
In 1913 no money was spent on maintenance allowances, on 
the conveyance of children over long distances safely to 
school, on reorganisation and development, or on teachers’ 
superannuation, Next year these charges will total nearly £6 
millions. Similarly, expenditure in 1913 on special services, 
such as medical inspection, was only £898,000, while next 
year, now that the special services provided include meals, 
numerous special schools for defective and disabled 


total cost of elementary schools; it will be £14 millions 





*“ Memorandum on The Board of Education Estimates, 

1939.” H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. 

+ “ The Year Book of Education.” Edited by Harley V. U: 
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tion payments and the revision of the system of grants-in-aid to 
local authorities render these comparisons only approximate. 


more than only four years ago. This, the most important 
sector of the educational front to-day, represents the fight 
for good health and good nutrition. 

Nevertheless, it is not the size of expenditure alone that 
tells the story; its distribution is equally significant. Oy 
of the local education authorities’ total expenditure next 
year, £46} millions, or very nearly half, will be contributed 
from taxes through grants-in-aid. Grants for elementary 
education, allocated according to a complicated formula 
based upon the authorities’ approved expenditure, the 
number of children in their schools and the wealth or 
poverty of the respective areas (in terms of rateable value), 
will amount to £354 millions; for higher education, which 
includes teachers’ training and technical instruction as well 
as secondary schools, they will be £11 millions, or 50 per 
cent. of the total charge. 

In the allocation of grants an effort is made to distribute 
financial assistance most generously to the areas that most 
need it, by reason of their poverty and/or the calls made 
upon them. It is here that the importance of distribution 
becomes most evident; and it is on this point that, by good 
fortune, the Institute’s Year Book for 1939 has new and 
remarkably significant figures and information to be 
studied. Dr N. Hans, who has had access to the files and 
records of the Board of Education, contributes an 
exhaustive analysis of local and regional variations in 
educational finance and facilities which is without doubt 
the Year Book’s chief feature. 

From Dr Hans’s tables it is immediately clear that 
enormous headway has been made in the direction of 
spreading the burden equitably between districts. The 
extreme anomalies of a generation ago have been widely 
mitigated. The “ ability” of authorities to raise money, 
the “necessity” of spending money and the varying 
“effort” made by different authorities to reach a high 
standard of educational achievement have all been taken 
into account in successive attempts up to 1932 to devise a 
satisfactory system of apportioning grants to local 
authorities. 

Even so, this probably remains the least satisfactory 
aspect of British education. It is reasonable, in view of 
their different economic positions, that Durham and the 
Holland division of Lincoln among counties should receive 
over 60 per cent. of their expenditure on elementary 
education from grants, against an average for all counties 
of 52 per cent. and 36-37 per cent. in London and Surrey; 
that among county boroughs, where the average percentage 
is 51, St. Helens should draw 64 per cent. from grants 
and Bournemouth only 18; and that, among boroughs and 
urban districts, where the average is 49 per cent., Jarrow 
should get 77 per cent. and Hove only 8}. But serious 
differences persist. To maintain approximately the same 
expenditure per elementary school child, West Bromwich 
levies a rate of 46d. in the £ and Bournemouth one of 
12.8d. The expenditure per child in Hartlepool and Salis- 
bury is roughly the same; their education rates are 49.6. 
and 19.6d. respectively. 

Local variations of this kind weigh heavily upon the 
progress of policy. In recent years, for instance, the watch- 
word in elementary education has been reorganisation: 
that is, the local authorities have been exhorted to make 
“ provision for the advanced instruction of children ovet 
the age of 11 by giving opportunities for suitable classifi- 
cation and organisation.” The movement has taken the 
form of setting up senior schools and senior departments 
for children not proceeding at 11+ to secondary schools. 
To-day, about two-thirds of all the school children 
England aged over 11 are in ised schools. Nearly 


half the county boroughs, two-fifths of the boroughs an¢ 
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urban districts and over a quarter of the urban county 
areas have virtually completed their reorganisation. But 
there is quite another picture in rural areas. Ten small 
rural authorities had done no reorganisation less than 
two years ago; seventeen had less than a tenth of their 
children over 11 in senior schools; sixteen others have 
less than a third; and only four large ones have over a 
third. In all, probably less than a third of rural school 
children are in reorganised schools and departments. 

The failure of some authorities to keep pace in the 
campaign to provide new types of schools, like the 
failure to replace about a third of the schools black-listed 
some years ago as unfit for use, to relieve overcrowding 
or to cater for the educational needs of growing areas, is 
not, of course, entirely due to inadequate local income 
per head, It may be due to the difficult lie of the land in 
the countryside or the scattered and scanty nature of the 
population, to local jealousies or historical factors. But it 
is disquieting evidence of the unfortunate regional differ- 
ences in British administration which State policy, admini- 
strative and financial, is still unable to remove. 

If we turn from elementary to secondary and technical 
education the same variations are visible. Surrey spends 
nearly twice as much per possible pupil on higher educa- 
tion as Durham, but Surrey’s higher-education rate is 
only a third of Durham’s. St. Helens spends the same 
per possible pupil as Bournemouth, but its rate is six 
times as big. And these differences are thrown into relief 
because the percentage rate of grants for higher education 
is very much more uniform than in the case of elementary 
education. 

Here, too, the undesirable differences between one area 
and another go beyond purely financial discrepancies. For 
secondary education Dr Hans has worked out in each 
area the percentage relation between the number of ex- 
elementary school children admitted to grant-aided 
secondary schools in 1937 and the number of children 
aged 10-11 in elementary schools in 1936. For all Eng- 
land the percentage was 12.8; in Staffordshire it was 7.6; 
in Durham it was 9.5; in London it was 11.4; and in a 
group of agricultural counties it ranged between 14 and 
18. Among cities it was 26 per cent. in Bradford and 20 
per cent. in Plymouth and Sheffield; in Salford, Sunder- 
land and West Ham it was about 7 per cent.; and in Hull, 
Liverpool and Nottingham between 9 and 10. Many fac- 
tors go to explain these variations in the proportion of 
elementary pupils passing to secondary schools besides the 
ability and readiness of authorities to furnish facilities. 
The extent of juvenile employment in industrial districts 
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and its absence in country areas are clearly relevant. So, 
too, are the different rates at which the populations of 
these different places have been recently rising. But, at 
bottom, it remains clear that, neither in the financing 
of local education nor in the demarcation of administra- 
lve areas, has public policy yet devised methods whereby 
the cost of providing equal educational Opportunities for 
all children, wherever they may live, can be fairly and 
efficiently apportioned. 

To examine the special field of technical instruction— 
a sector of higher education which is of immense import- 
ance in these days of mechanics, engineering, industrial 
adjustment and re-armament—is but to underline the same 
moral. There are a million students in technical colleges, 
evening institutes, technical schools, art schools and com- 
mercial schools; and only 40,000 are full-time day stu- 
dents. These are only a small part of the boys and 
girls that might, in their own and the nation’s interests, 
profit by technical training. In 1935-36 the number of 
students in these institutions aged 13-18 was only 16 per 
cent. of the population aged 8-13 in the census year five 
years before; and even this low ratio of actual to possible 
students marked a remarkable and disturbing variation 
from district to district. In London, the ratio was as high 
as a quarter; in Durham it was barely a tenth, and in 
Staffordshire just over a seventh. Nor were deficiencies 
in any sense confined to rural or scattered districts; Buck- 
inghamshire, Wiltshire and Oxfordshire were well above 
the average; and 121 urban centres with more than 50,000 
inhabitants had no junior technical schools at all. 

In the technical field the cure for the present lack of 
co-ordinated policy and for these considerable local varia- 
tions has been officially adjudged to be concerted action 
by joint authorities over wider areas. Regional councils 
for technical education are already at work in Yorkshire, 
the West Midlands and the Manchester district, as well 
as on Merseyside. 

The picture drawn by the Board’s Memorandum is im- 
pressive. But there are many things awry—things which 
specially need a policy to redress them when we are con- 
strained by circumstances to strive to get the last ounce 
of value, in terms of the nation’s resources of personnel, 
out of our educational effort. Present methods of local 
administration and finance are more than a little respon- 
sible for the chief evil, which is the wide disparity between 
regions in every branch of education. It would be timely 
to remember that democracy implies equality of oppor- 
tunity between places as well as between persons. Indeed, 
the one is bound up with the other. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


OR outstanding problem has lain without satisfac- 
tory solution on the hearthstone of the industrial 
system since the days of Watt’s steam engine. This is the 
problem of providing for the wage-earning victims of 
industrial accident and disease. The prior remedy is ad- 
mittedly to prevent casualties of all kinds in places of 
work, and notable progress has been made in this direc- 
tion by a long series of Factory Acts. Only in the summer 
of last year this generation’s great consolidated Factory 
Act passed partially into operation; and only this week 
the House of Commons has been debating proposals to 
lessen the toll of life and limb and health in coal mines. 
But, if anything, deaths and accidents in industrial 
employment have lately shown a tendency to grow in 
number; and it was the findings of a Royal Commission 
set up to recommend means of stemming the growing 
dangers of mining that 
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even now at work examining the present scale and char- 
acter of the compensation accorded to injured and sick 
workmen or, in fatal cases, to their dependants. So long 
as yearly deaths in shipping, factories, docks, mines, 
quarries, building and railways exceed 2,000 and non- 
fatal injuries hover between 400,000 and half a million 
every year, workmen’s compensation will remain an item 
of pre-eminent social importance in British industrial law. 

The present law of workmen’s compensation has been 
evolved haltingly in the course of a century, and there 
are few people to-day who would claim that, as it stands, 
it provides a full and sufficient statement of the material 
obligations owed by industry, and indeed by the com- 
munity at large, to the victims of a mechanical age. The 
statutory right of a workman to claim a measure of com- 
pensation for injuries received in his employment, and of 
his dependants to claim compensation in the event of his 
death, is now firmly established. It is the measure or 
amount of compensation accorded and the means whereby 
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claims are made and recognised that is in dispute; it is 
because there are still grave occupational diseases not 
scheduled for special treatment that critics complain. 

To this accumulated tangle of legislative measures 
made ad hoc in the past Sir Arnold Wilson and Dr 
Hermann Levy have turned their attention in their cam- 
paign for needed social reforms that has already starkly 
exposed the more obvious abuses of industrial assurance. 
This first volume* is largely designed to clear the ground: 
to tell the story of workmen’s compensation to date and 
to pose the problems which the Royal Commission and 
their own second volume will seek to solve. 

The story covers three clearly defined periods. The first 
is that long period of over a hundred years during which the 
ordinary wage contract was presumed to cover all the risks 
and dangers of work with new-fangled machines and pro- 
cesses. This was a time when victims of industrial accident 
commonly found themselves left to the mercy of God and 
good neighbours, either because of their inability to sue 
employers under the Common Law or because justice in 
the hands of unsympathetic judges was too heavily 
weighted in favour of factory and mine-owners. The 
second is the short period after employers’ liability was 
conceded by Parliament in 1880; then compensation was 
still in most cases denied, because of the ignorance of 
workers, the cost of taking a case to court, and the un- 
scrupulous evasion by employers of their responsibilities 
under the Act. Lastly, there come the years after the 
passing of the first Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1897. 
This is the period of our own lifetime, during which com- 
missions of inquiry and a concatenation of amending Acts 
have stumbled reluctantly, and so far unsuccessfully, 
towards that adequate protection which humanity and 
justice should afford those stricken on the industrial field. 

This is not a story that can simply be told as an ex- 
position of a phase of industrial history hitherto only 
sketchily treated. Nor do Sir Arnold Wilson and Dr Levy 
treat it so. Their objective account is admirable, but it in- 
volves, inevitably and characteristically, strong criticism of 
Governments, of employers and of insurance companies. 
Throughout, cogent arguments are being ranged for the 
remaking of the whole corpus of existing compensation 
legislation. It is contended that, from beginning to end 
of what may be termed the compensation period which 
began forty-odd years ago, this problem has defied solu- 
tion because ts, backed by employers and in- 
surance companies, have steadfastly refused to examine 
fully and impartially the evidence in favour of complete 
State control repeatedly brought to light by committees 
of enquiry and in Parliamentary debates. The nationalisa- 
tion of insurance has many more angles than the com- 
pensation one, and it is a thorny question too much 
beloved of doctrinaires. But it is hard to see why the State’s 
interest in compensation should not be as direct as in un- 
employment insurance; and it is hard, too, to disagree 
with the authors when they deprecate strongly the reluc- 
tance of Governments to compel all employers to insure 
against industrial accident, even though facts and figures 
showed abundantly that this omission was leaving 
thousands of workers completely unprotected. Nor is their 
insistence upon the need for strong central control of 
workmen’s compensation heterodox or novel. It was the 


Holman Gregory Committee which recommended, twenty _ 


years ago, that a Commissioner should be appointed to 
supervise and control the working of the Acts. 

In general, Sir Arnold Wilson and Dr Levy echo the 
views of a majority of critics and all trade unionists when 


operated to defeat 


any suggestion for an all-in scheme of State Assurance | 


on lines similar to those successfully run in other countries. 
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The critics have not yet proved their case, though in view 
of present discontents it is prima facie persuasive and 
worthy of closer attention than it has so far been given. 

So far the critics, in this book as in other books and 
many speeches, have scarcely done their case full justice. 
There is a lack of statistical documentation to point the 
main heads of the argument, which is not remedied, for 
instance, by the incomplete and unco-ordinated figures of 
fatalities given in the preface to this volume. One would 
have thought that a great deal of information of this 
kind could have been secured from trade union sources, 
It is almost certain that complete figures at least for the 
mining industry are available. In view of the evident 
desire to impress readers with the urgent need for reform 
this lack of data is unfortunate; and, above all, the authors, 
like all the legion of would-be-reformers, might have 
provided more information about the State schemes 
operated in Germany and the Dominions which are so 
often commended. Most people are wisely sceptical about 
importing ready-made solutions for social ills. 

In addition, the reader will miss in the later chapters 
reference to one important defect of the existing law. 
Time was when men injured but so far recovered as to 
be able to do light work could depend upon being offered 
a suitable job at mine or factory. In these days very few 
are looked after in this way, though their compensation 
is still curtailed. There are hundreds of light-rate com- 
pensation men to-day eking out a miserable existence with 
the aid of poor relief. This is particularly true among men 
suffering from nystagmus in the mining areas. Indeed, 
many of these are left stranded, even after they have com- 
pletely recovered, because employers refuse to engage or 
re-engage a man who is likely to contract the disease again 
after only a few months at his old work. 

This is only one among many defects of the current 
law. In sum, do they call for the root-and-branch changes 
the critics demand? It is not easy to say. It was The 
Economist which said, sixteen years ago, 

logically insurance should be made compulsory and be 

under strict State supervision; we who have learned that 

strict logic makes a sorry mess of human affairs leave 
insurance voluntary but, by an agreement with the insur- 
ance offices, make it so attractive that employers have 
little excuse for not carrying out their liabilities. 
It is only if those liabilities are not fulfilled that there is 
any case for drastically amending the law. The case for 
change put by the authors of this book and like-minded 
people rest upon evidence of liabilities insufficiently met. 
The reduction of compensation in cases of partially in- 
capacitated workers certified as fit for light work that 
they cannot get is only one case in point. The fact that a 
man deprived for ever of work, and having a wife and 
three children, may receive less than 30s. a week in com- 
pensation is another and more serious one. In cases of 
death a widow can get no more than a lump sum of £600 
as compensation; and, commonly, much less is awarded. 

These are the concrete grounds for reform, in addition 
to the dissatisfaction that persists about the prevailing 
system of medical inspection. It matters little whether the 
State achieves the rectification of these ills or whether the 
employers do it in conjunction with the insurance com- 
panies. The point is that it must be done. No conflict 
about the merits and demerits of State and private enter- 
prise should be permitted to stand in the way. Two things 
at any rate seem certain. First, even if the present basis 
of legislation is preserved after the Royal Commission 
have said their say, the law will require some officer, such 
as the commissioner proposed in 1919, to be Parliament 5 
“remembrancer” to secure its uniform administration. 
Secondly, and more generally, the question of compensa- 
tion must always, if it is ever to be satisfactorily answered, 
be considered first and last from the standpoint of those 
to whose lot it falls to bear the heat and risk of the nation $ 
work in dangerous places. No other view is germane. 
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Topics of 


An Obnoxious Agreement.—lIt is a very great pity 
that the bursting of the international crisis has affected the 
fate of the agreement concluded at Duesseldorf last week 
by representatives of the Federation of British Industries 
and its German counterpart, the Reichsgruppe Industrie. 
For compelling reasons of a general nature the Govern- 


ment have been to declare that the agreement must 
be regarded as stillborn. Mr Stanley on Wednesday and 
the Prime Minister on Thursday shared the regret that 
political considerations have ki the t. The 
reasons, however, are different; for the F.B.I. regard the 

ion as @ mere postponement, and Mr Stanley 
described it as “a valuable piece of work which might 
have served as a basis on which the individual industries 
of the manufacturing countries of the world could have 
solved a great many of their difficulties,” while The 
Economist's regret at the irruption of the crisis arises solely 
from the fact that the obnoxious character of the agree- 
ment as an instrument of purely commercial policy is 
thereby obscured. It may be as well to recall the circum- 
stances in which the F.B.I. delegation went to Germany. 
It had been officially recognised that German methods of 
trading—subsidies, exchange manipulation, trade control 
by the Government for political ends—were harmful and 
wrong. The strongest warnings had been given by Mr 
Stanley and Mr Hudson that if the Germans did not desist 
from their objectionable practices. Britain would “ fight 
them with their own weapons” and “ beat them at their 
own game.” But since commercial peace will always be 
preferable to commercial war, Germany was to be offered 
a peaceful opportunity to mend her commercial ways. That 
was certainly the assumption on which the idea of nego- 
tiating was widely approved. 


* * * 


Of condemnation of German methods, even by the 
gentlest and most indirect implication, the agreement is 
entirely innocent. Indeed, by including as one of the 
approved objects of trade the provision of “a volume of 
foreign currency sufficient for [Germany's] economic 
needs ” it concedes the whole basis of Dr Schacht’s policy. 
A number of changes in policies hitherto pursued are 
approved in the agreement. But without exception they 
are all changes not in German but in British policies: the 
creation of international ents to put an end to our 
familiar friend “destructive competition”; a policy = 
securing complete co-operation not m in export trade 
but “ chrotehiie the industrial Swen y- of the two 
countries (i.e. complete domestic cartelisation); and, so far 
from abandoning the subsidisation of German exports, a 
project for joint Anglo-German subsidies. Instead of secur- 
ing from the Germans an abandonment of their unfair 
methods, the British negotiators seem to have swallowed 
them, lock, stock and barrel. The lengths to which this col- 


laboration is to go is indicated by the most 
hazing eee of the whole document, which deserves 
quotation in full: — 


The two organisations realise that in certain cases the 
advantages of agreements between the industries of 
Countries Or of a group of countries may be nullified by 
Competition from the industries in some other country 
that refuses to become a party to the agreement. In such 
circumstances it be necessary for the organisations to 
obtain the help of their Governments, and the two organ- 
Isations agree to collaborate in secking that help. 


. * . the 
Si comaeatscme tm in ire Crome 
to help German trade i 
thing the atmosphere 
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the Week 


The agreement contains a number of the conventional 
sentiments about the necessity of increasing international 
trade, of not penalising the consumer and of leaving the 
agreement open to any country’s adhesion. But its sub- 
stance is this: Provided Germany does not encroach 
British trade preserves or reduce the profit margin of 
British exporting industries, Great Britain will not concern 
herself with what Germany does to other people’s 
trade or by what means. This policy may just conceivably 
be in the very short-term interests of the firms represented 
in the F.B.I. It is certainly not in the interests, either at 
short term or at long, of the British community as a whole. 
We repeat our regret that the international crisis has 
come to confuse the issue. That issue is, in a word, that 
the agreement proposes to compound a commercial felony. 


* * * 


France and Great Britain.—The measure of Herr 
Hitler’s miscalculation—if he sincerely believes in the 
decadence of the West—has already been given by the re- 
actions in France and in Great Britain, and not least by 
the further proofs of the solidarity of will and feeling 
between the two West European democratic Great Powers. 
In the Chamber in Paris on the 18th, the Prime 
Minister called for the conferment on the Government 
of extensive special powers, for the reinforcement of the 
national defences, to last till November 30th. After a debate 
in which M. Daladier refused all compromise, he was duly 
voted plenary powers, for the period in question—in the 
Chamber by 321 votes to 264 and in the Senate by 286 
votes to 17. In virtue of these votes, the Government pro- 
mulgated, on Tuesday, a series of decrees covering most of 
the field of public life, and falling under the three main 
heads of security, production and economies. The new 
measures for active, as well as passive, national defence, 
notable though they are, are not so significant as those 
providing for the mobilisation of the nation’s economic 
energies. There has never been any doubt about the ex- 
cellence of the French armed forces—notwithstanding 
certain gaps which the authorities have latterly been 
making good. The economic home front has been, all along, 
the danger point. Had the country the facilities, and had 
the workers the will, to raise the national production for war 
purposes to the necessary level, and then keep it there? 
The key-measure in this connection is the decree providing 
for a 60-hour week throughout the national defence in- 
dustries. By nature the French are one of the hardest- 
working nations in the world; and when political inhibi- 
tions on hard work are overridden by patriotism, there is 
likely to be a formidable release of national energy. 
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It was a happy coincidence that the day which saw the 
publication of these decrees also saw the arrival of the 
President of the Republic and Madame Lebrun in London 
to return the visit paid to France by the King and Queen 
last July. For once, Herr Hitler has timed one of his coups 
unfortunately for himself. His seizure of Czecho-Slovakia 
has made it clear to all citizens of the Western democracies 
—even including Cabinet Ministers—that nothing short of 
complete solidarity can avail to overcome the world danger 
to our common “ conceptions of honour, of justice, of 
human dignity, of respect for treaties and for one’s plighted 
word, and our common en - the pwd . 
thought, speech and writing, and, in fact, to liberty o 
ie Thee words were spoken by the President himself 
in his reply to the King’s speech at the State banquet at 
Buckingham Palace on Tuesday night. The welcome which 
the President had by then already received from the British 
public showed that they had instinctively anticipated the 
points that he was to formulate. It is now for British and 
French statesmanship to see to it that this “ union now ” 
between Great Britain and France becomes a nucleus for 
a rally of all Governments, peoples and men and women 
of good will throughout the world in defence of the im- 
perilled foundations of our civilisation. 


* * * 


American Opinion.—Herr Hitler’s seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia has evoked strong reactions at Washington and 
throughout the United States, The penalisation of German 
imports, which happens, not inopportunely, to have coin- 
cided in date with Herr Hitler’s coup, was of course a 


- reply, not to this, but to Germany’s unfair methods of 
i ‘ 


g. Since then, on the 17th, the “temporary ex- 
tinguishment ” of Czecho-Slovakia has been made the sub- 
ject of a public statement by the Assistant Secretary of 
State. Mr Sumner Welles condemned Herr Hitler’s crime 
in plain terms, and declared that “ acts of wanton lawless- 
ness and arbitrary force” were “ threatening world peace 
and the very structure of modern civilisation.” On the 18th 
a notification of Germany’s annexation of Bohemia and 
Moravia was handed to Mr Welles by the German chargé 
@ affaires in Washington. The American reply, which was 
delivered on the 20th, stated that the Government of the 
United States does not recognise that any legal basis exists 
for the de facto administration of Bohemia and Moravia 

the German authorities. A copy of Mr Welles’ state- 
ment of the 17th was annexed. The Czech Minister in 


At Washington, meanwhile, the revision of the existing 
neutrality legislation has become an urgent matter of 
practical politics. That substantial revision, in a sense un- 
favourable to the Axis, will take place in the near future 

highly probable. But the important thing, behind 
all political moves, is the movement of American i 
feeling and opinion. Shall the United States stand aside if 
Germany a bid for the domination of Europe? 
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Herr von Ribbentrop an ultimatum backed by threat of 
immediate invasion, the Memelland passed under German 
sovereignty, and a sixteen-year-old incident in Baltic his. 
tory for which the Allied Powers must bear the final 
responsibility and the unquestionable odium was thus 
concluded. Few will now contest the injustice of Memel’s 
separation from East Prussia, carried out as it was by force 
against the wish of the population or even of the Confer. 
ence of Ambassadors at the time. When so much is ad- 
mitted, there remains, as one more example of Nazi 
methods, the brutal dishonesty with which Memel is 
brought back into the Reich and the question of why Herr 
Hitler should have chosen this particular moment for his 
action. With Germany’s overwhelming force next door, the 
Lithuanians would, of course, have continued to observe 
most scrupulously the terms of the Memel Statute, and 
they proved this only recently by revising the high-handed 
methods they used when Germany was a Republic; Herr 
Hitler assured Mr Chamberlain that he was satisfied with 
the Memel Statute and had no wish to make a change— 
and there is, too, the relatively academic point that his 
assurance carried the force of a solemn promise. If he has 
lost little morally, it is because he has little left to lose. 
Economically he has gained nothing, for Memel’s import- 
ance cannot be enhanced by Anschluss, but may, if the 
Lithuanians retain their liberty to improve the roadstead 
of Libaja, even be diminished. Politically he has given the 
Polish Government and people, faced now with German 
arms creeping round their northern and southern fron- 
tiers, one more push towards the Western Powers, and 
to those Powers new proof that the Nazi word is valueless 
when reckoned against self-interest. He has removed the 
last doubt in our minds, not that resistance must be pre- 
pared, but that it must be prepared with the most urgent 

. There remains only the strategic reason. Were the 
Lithuanians really preparing for union with Poland? Was 
Poland ready to take her stand on Kovno? The Germans 
seem to have thought so. For with Memel in their hands 
it is only a matter of time before Lithuania asks for Ger- 
man “ protection”; and for a nation standing to arms the 
butter of Lithuania will come far more gratefully than 
the guns of Bohemia and Moravia. 


* * * 


Victim of Next Week ?—When the German divi- 
sions moved eastwards out of Prague in the middle of last 
week, stopping only to leave garrisons behind them, it 
looked as if they were bound for the Roumanian frontier. 
Hungary then continued the mobilisation she had carried 
out for the occupation of Ruthenia, and suspicions were 
deepened. With the British Cabinet’s emergency meeting 
on Saturday evening to consider a report handed to the 
Foreign Office by M. Tilea, Roumanian Minister in Lon- 
don, to the effect that King Carol was facing an “ economic 
ultimatum” (origin of the label unknown) which would 
reduce Roumania to vassalage wherein she would close 
down her own industries and concentrate on producing 
food and oil for the Reich, it seemed certain that 
Roumania was next on the Nazi list. There followed the 
speedy diplomatic moves which we discuss elsewhere. 
Over the week-end, however, the situation became clearer. 
King Carol, it appeared, had adroitly turned to his own 
advantage a turn of events which might otherwise have left 
him without means of resisting Germany’s trade envoys. 
Like all other East European States, Roumania cannot 
afford to antagonise Germany without ing a well- 
defined alternative policy. Last week she lacked that alter- 
native. Herr Wohlthat and his colleagues were busy press- 
ing on their Roumanian opposite numbers what Herr Funk 
had failed to induce Belgrade to accept—namely, complete 
priority for German economic needs with all that this 
would entail. There existed no sign, spasmodic gestures by 
France and Britain apart, that Roumania might hope for 
help elsewhere. Failing that help, she must have put her 
signature to Herr Wohlthat’s documents. Then, by what 
may or may not have been a lucky coincidence, the Ger- 
mans invaded Bohemia, took of Slovakia, and 


ouepthing Without finally breaking off nego- 
tiations ( > diet snlehe i safety line), 
Roumanians 


be the 
rejected the “ultimatum” and warned the 
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ish Government. The danger to Roumania was for the 
oes averted, though a trade agreement conferring large 
benefits on Germany was, after all, signed at Bucharest 
on Thursday. Far better reason for anxiety now exists 
in Warsaw. The achievement of a common frontier with 
Hungary is a poor return for a German encirclement that 
is now on three sides of Poland, and in this gloomy per- 
spective it is being seen by the Polish public. On the 


19th President Moscicki saw fit to broadcast to the nation © 


an address in which he said that “ we shall not surrender 
our destiny to alien protection”; and on that same day, as 
if to push home the British Government’s invitation to 
sign a multilateral declaration, Mr Hudson arrived in 
Warsaw. The Poles have always declared that they will 
fight rather than submit to political disintegration; they 
may now ask themselves whether they have not reached 
the point of proving that determination by joining the 
Powers which are now uniting against German aggression. 


* * * 


Italy’s Turn?—Two weeks ago it was a common 
question whether Signor Mussolini could formulate his 
precise claims on France without the effect of an anti- 
climax. In the calm atmosphere which prophets in White- 
hall were reckoning a new period of grace there seemed 
no place for sacro egoismo of the Fascist brand. The 
troops in Libya, it was felt, might provide the means of 
screwing up that tension which normally precedes de- 
mands on the democracies. In the event, the senior partner 
has obliged; and one big question left to be answered is 
what effect the German coup is having on the junior 
partner. Perhaps unfortunately for him, Signor Mussolini 
has several obvious opportunities of answering this ques- 
tion. On Tuesday, while his Ambassador in Berlin was 
returning to report, the Duce conferred with the Grand 
Fascist Council and later issued a “full reaffirmation of 
agreement with the policy of the Rome-Berlin Axis.” He 
could do no less; but it will not be so easy to let pass the 
occasion of his speech on Sunday without more pregnant 
phrases. On responsible Italian opinion the German ad- 
vance south-eastwards will have the double-edged effect 
which all German successes are wont to have in Rome. 
Those who argue that Italy can sustain a joint war against 
the Western Powers, that it is worth her oe a 
and indeed that doing so can she reap the lost 
fruits of 1919, he toon be pleased by the news, 
though their pleasure will be mitigated by the probability 
that the Western Powers at last mean business. Those 
others who regard German competition as more of a 
danger to Italian commercial and political influence in the 

s than an assistance to African conquest, and who 
are unwilling to take the Rome-Berlin Axis beyond its 
original scope of “ nuisance value,” will see in last week’s 
events another confirmation of the fears that troubled 
them when the Reichswehr set its standards on the 
Brenner. To-day there can be no further hope of detach- 
ing Britain from France, and Italy’s task must seem in 
Rome immeasurably harder. In his speech to the new 
Chamber of Fascios and Corporations on Thursday, King 
Victor gave a key to the Italian viewpoint when he 
said that, “regarding France, my Government, in an 
official note of December 17th last, formulated the ques- 
tions which divide the two countries at this moment.” The 
note referred to was that which denounced the 1935 
agreement and invited negotiation; and, taken in context 
With the rest of this rather le speech, this statement 
might be taken to mean that no new formulation of 

need after all be expected. 


| * * * 
Gestapo in Czecho-Slovakia.—During the war 


are undergoing now. The Germany who broke her 

yord over Belgium in 1914 was merely the exponent of 
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its inhabitants to-day are being made the victims of the 
refined acts of tyranny that have been worked out in the 
Third Reich under Herr Himmler’s auspices. Within a 
few hours of the German military occupation the Gestapo 
were busily at work arresting, and relegating to concen- 
tration camps, all individuals obnoxious to the conqueror. 
The list includes all Czech patriots, as well as all Liberals, 
Marxists and Jews; and the figures of the victims are 
believed to run into thousands. In Czecho-Slovakia, as in 
Austria, the anti-Hitler plebiscite is being recorded in the 
form of suicides. Events have already proved—what could 
be assumed a priori—that the so-called protectorate is no 
more than a verbal facade for oppression pure and simple. 
No doubt it is only a matter of time for the “ independ- 
ence” of Slovakia to produce the same fruits as the 
German “ protectorate” over her two sister Slav. pro- 
vinces. To parody a famous Austrian mot about the after- 
math of 1848, the Slovaks to-day are manifestly going 
to receive as their reward what the Czechs have received 
as their punishment. In all this, the Germans are showing 
that characteristic national combination of stupidity with 
brutality which was the ultimate cause of their defeat in 
the war of 1914-18. The Czechs are a stalwart people who 
have been inured to oppression by a centuries-old experi- 
ence. They will not be broken by Herr Himmler’s “ third- 
degree ” methods; they will be steeled by them into a yet 
more indomitable passive resistance. And meanwhile all 
but three of the sixty or seventy nations of the earth, as 
they see the crime that is being committed in the heart of 
Europe, will be taught, beyond possibility of mistake, that 
they have more to lose by submission to Herr Hitler’s 
tyranny than by the most desperate resistance. 


* * * 


Infra-Aryan Status.—The legal framework of Nazi 
“ protection ” is worth recording by way of example. The 
text of Herr Hitler’s proclamation contains thirteen 
articles precisely delimiting the status of the annexed 
Provinces. Under the protection of the Great German 
Reich they are to form the “ Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia,” the German inhabitants of which become Ger- 
man citizens (and thus subject to the Nuremberg laws), 
whilst the other inhabitants become nationals of the Pro- 
tectorate. Although the Protectorate is autonomous and 
administers itself, its prerogatives are “ in accordance with 
the political, military and economic importance of the 
Reich.” To make it doubly certain that nothing will be 
done in the Protectorate to damage German interests, the 
Fuehrer is to appoint a “ Reich Protector”; and this step 
has already been taken with the appointment of Baron von 
Neurath. As “ delegate” of the Reich it will be his task 
to see “that the lines of policy laid down by the Fuehrer 
and Reich Chancellor are observed,” to approve the Pro- 
tectorate’s Government, to inform himself of all events in 
the Protectorate and to stop anything he thinks ought not 
to be done (with power to veto judicial decisions as well 
as legislative and administrative acts). Provision is made for 
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military establishments, control by the Reich of com- 
munications, posts and telegraphs, the inclusion of the 
Protectorate within the Reich Customs Union, and the 
ratio of the crown to the mark. Article 12 contains the 
typical statement that “ the law now in force in Bohemia 
and Moravia remains valid except in so far as it contra- 
dicts the spirit of the protection undertaken by the German 
Reich.” 


* * * 


The Dominions and the Crisis.—The response of 
the Dominions to events in Europe, though varied accord- 
ing to their different situations, has greatly encouraged 
those who believe that Commonwealth solidarity is a vital 
contribution to genuine collective security. In a stirring 
broadcast address, Mr W. M. Hughes (who has succeeded 
Mr Menzies as Attorney-General in Australia, while 
remaining Minister for External Affairs) declared that 
there could be no peace or security or progress in the world 
until the aggressor nations were confronted by resolute 
peoples barring their path with drawn swords. That must 
be the policy of the democracies, not in some remote future, 
but now. Significantly, he added that the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Hainan Island should remind Australia that the 
advantage of her geographical position was rapidly dis- 
appearing. South Africa’s geographical concern in Ger- 
man ambitions for world mastery was rudely brought 
home to citizens of the Union by the revelation that, 
in protesting against her refusal to allow certain Ger- 
man immigrants to land in South-West Africa, the 
German Government had darkly declared that it would 
not be responsible for the consequences of continued 
exclusion. It is understood that the Union Government, 
which has asked for particulars of the complaints, re- 
gards these immigrants as political agitators. South 
Africa has reason for the German doctrine 
of “divide and conquer”; for, even while the Union 
Government were taking special police measures against 
possible German disturbances, the chief Nationalist news- 
paper was demanding a policy of strict neutrality as 
between Great Britain and Germany, if they should clash. 
The majority of Union citizens, however, are reported to 
be firmly behind British policy as expressed by Mr Cham- 
berlain and Lord Halifax. South African divisions contrast 
with a remarkable demonstration of solidarity in Canada, 
where the leaders of all three major political parties have 
denounced German aggression and pledged Canada to 
action if need be. Mr Mackenzie King, who is not given 
to unequivocal utterance on such issues, declared in the 
House of Commons that, while Canada’s participation in 
war was a matter for Parliament to decide, any attack on 
Great Britain should instantly be regarded as an act of war 
against Canada. 


* * * 


The Opposition. — It is in crucial days like these 
that the flexibility of Parliamentary government is most 
seriously tested—and most sorely needed. This is the time 
when a Government unmistakably representing the views 
and desires of the majority of public opinion and i 


robbed of any influence upon policy. But it is not only that 
we now suffer most of the disadvantages of having a War 
Cabinet without enjoying its advantages. The Opposition, 
too, are seriously to blame for the halting operation 
Parliamentary democracy. The Labour 

than the National group, is autocratic; Mr Eden and Mr 
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Churchill are still members of their party; Sir Stafford 
Cripps has been driven out. It is a sad reflection on the 
present state of party politics that the National Executive 
of the Labour Party should have found it needful to spend 
a great part of these days of crisis in working out new 
measures of menace and intimidation to prevent their sup- 
porters from backing Sir Stafford Cripps (as they are 


_ doing in growing numbers) in his campaign to secure re- 


consideration by Socialists of his plan for a common front 
between all progressive parties. The Executive have this 
week threatened to take steps to put a stop to the activities 
of the Left Book Club; and they have informed Mr 
Aneurin Bevan, Mr George Strauss, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and other M.P.s and Labour candidates associated with Sir 
Stafford’s campaign that they, too, will be cast out if they 
do not desist. In these conditions, it is glaringly true that 
there is not the vestige of a sign of any alternative Govern- 
ment to Mr Chamberlain’s, despite the fact that the Prime 
Minister has been compelled to abandon a foreign policy 
on which he seemed to have staked his political reputation. 
This situation is the very negation of Parliamentary and 
representative politics. 


* * * 


Labour and National Service.—Politically the 
Labour Party is inept. Socially and industrially organised 
Labour probably holds the key to the successful achieve- 
ment of national confidence and security. This week the 
National Council of Labour, representing the trade unions 
as well as the Labour Party, stated their standpoint in the 
present crisis. In declaring support for a forthright and 
specific return to the policy of collective security, the 
Council simply registered their agreement with the majority 
opinion in probably all political groups, Right and Left 
alike. They showed, too, that one obstacle inherent in 
doctrinaire Socialism had been successfully overcome, 
when they re-affirmed their opposition to any alliance for 

ialist ends only to declare that a definite pact to 
resist aggression by force did not come in this category. On 
the issue of national service their views were less pliant. 
So far, neither industrial nor political Labour is willing to 
contemplate compulsory service of any kind. Yet, even 
here, there are signs that wisdom may prevail over dogma 
should the need arise. The memorandum of the National 
Council called upon members of Labour organisations to 
safeguard the voluntary principle by throwing every effort 
into making voluntary national service work successfully. 
The point is that there are two strands in Labour’s aversion 
to compulsion; on the one hand, the trade unions are 
fearful for their standards, rules and regulations; on the 
other, Labour politicians are traditionally opposed to con- 
scription as an instrument of Imperialist militarism. At the 
moment, these fears are reinforced by distrust of the Prime 
Minister, upon whom they are not ready to rely for the 
needed reversal of his policy of appeasement. Given 4 
Government they could trust, carrying out effectively 4 
foreign policy they could support, Labour politicians and 
trade unionists would, it can scarcely be doubted, be pre- 
pared to modify their dogmas in the service of their 
country. Given a policy at home that would impose com- 
pulsion and restraint upon business men and employers 
equally as much as upon working people, Labour would 
be ready to play its decisive réle in unlimited re-armament. 
As it is, Sir Stafford Cripps is right: the Labour Party 1s 
powerless. Only if a more enlightened policy of co-opera- 
tion with other progressive groups and individuals could 
be pursued would Labour be in a position, first, to speak 
for a large proportion, if not a majority, of the electorate, 
and, secondly, to join hands for the commonweal with 4 
freer and more flexible Conservatism. 


* * * 


Strength at Sea.—Sea power is still Britain’s greatest 
asset in war and diplomacy. The outcome of the next 
ict, like the outcome of the last, will tum 


in the end upon this country’s ability to maintain com- 
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Commons’ debates on the Navy Estimates last week and 
this were disposed to doubt that Britain’s sea-power was 
ter now than in 1914. There is no hostile navy or com- 


grea . s * 
‘sation of navies in European waters capable of offering 
~ challenge flung down German 
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war. In the year 1938-39 


forty-three warships were completed; in 1939-40 the num- 
ber will be 60, and there will be over 200 vessels, includ- 
ing nine battleships, six aircraft carriers, 25 cruisers, 43 
destroyers, and 19 submarines, under construction. 
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It is true that some members were not sure that our 
naval strength was sufficiently great to resist simultaneous 
attacks in European and Far Eastern waters; but, for the 
most part, critics did not fear the consequences of any 


direct naval challenge, but rather the 
of submarine and aircraft raiding. They 
light escort vessels to 
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ect merchant ships and an in- 


effects 


wus in the thesGuliies ab -deteamems iiekated tn. the 
Estimates, and, from all parts of the House they sugges- 
ted that the enlargement and reconditioning of ports on 
the West coast inaccessible to air attack was imperative. 
The Government’s reply was 
of a protected convoy system with anti-submarine devices 
which are now much more effective than those which 
broke the U-boat campaign in 1918 would be adequate to 
repel the only kind of threat we were likely to have to 
face; 1,000 merchant ships had already been stiffened to 
withstand bomb, shell and torpedo attack, and 9,000 mer- 
chant officers had already been trained in convoy and pro- 


tection methods. The rumour that the 


ing. The combination 


Anglo-German 


Naval Treaty of 1935 might be repudiated by the offended 
Fuehrer did not alter the view that Germany is in no 
position to offer any large-scale naval menace in the 
measurable future; and the only doubt left in the minds 
of Parliament and the public was whether, in spite of 
made in anti-submarine and anti- 
aircraft precautions, it would not still be advisable to 
concentrate even more on smaller vessels to counter the 
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The basis on which the Board will adjust its railway fares 
can be summarised thus. For fares under 4d., increases 
will only be made in conjunction with adjustments in 
larger fares or to eliminate $d. fares. No single fare under 
9d. will be increased by more than 1d. Certain fare 
anomalies will be eliminated and charges on alternative 
routes will be brought into closer correspondence. Out of 
a total number of 8,719 fares, some 3,709 (or 42.45 per 
cent.) will be increased, 146 reduced and 4,864 (55.79 
per cent.) left unaltered. Certain long 1d. road fares will 
also be adjusted to bring the charge closer to the standard 
basis of 1d. a mile. The application is being opposed by 
the London County Council, and various local authorities, 
together with the Progressive Rambling Club and the 
London District Committee of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. 
* * * 


Government Camps.—The text of the Minister of 
Health’s Bill to promote the construction, maintenance and 
management of camps of a permanent character is now 
available. The measure is important because it represents 
the recognition by the authorities of the need for dual 
Purpose camps to serve simultaneously the requirements 
of peace and war, a need voiced in many quarters ever 
since the evacuation of large numbers of urban residents 
in the event of hostile air attack became a real possibility. 
It is important, too, because in the two non-profit making 
companies projected to provide the camps, with grants or 
loans from the Exchequer not exceeding £1,200,000 in all, 
the Government have devised a type of agency fitted to 
carry out socially useful tasks of much wider scope than 
this one. It is, indeed, the small scale of these proposals 
that is most open to question: fifty camps to house 17,500 
children in all will make no appreciable contribution either 
to the supply of rural camps that urban schools urgently 
need or to the solution of the billeting problem in time of 
war. Clause 4 of the Bill empowers the Unemployment 
Assistance Board to make arrangements for the engage- 
ment of unemployed persons in the construction of camps; 
but here agaia the amount of alleviation that will be 
afforded for a grievous social problem will be exceedingly 
slight. It is only by assuming that these camps are viewed 
by the Government as experimental, to be widely extended 
later, that one can escape the feeling that a very great 
chance has been lost to embark upon the sort of bold and 
large-scale scheme which democracies are nowadays 
accused of being incompetent to undertake. 


* * * 


Government in Central Africa.—That the Royal 
Commission on the Rhodesias and Nyasaland should have 
decided against the immediate amalgamation of the three 
territories is not surprising; for it would have been a rash 
Commission indeed that would have recommended the 
establishment of a single self-governing Colony—self- 
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governing because Southern Rhodesia would have con- 
sented to nothing less—in an area of 500,000 square miles, 
inhabited by over 4,000,000 natives and only 68,000 
Europeans. But, practical considerations apart, the diver- 
gence between the native policies in Southern Rhodesia 
and the two Protectorates is the fundamental cause of the 
Commission’s decision. It emphasises that it is too early 
to state whether the Southern Rhodesian policy of 
“ Parallel Development,” which implies the exclusion of 
native competition in European areas, works to the advan- 
tage or detriment of the native. But it is clearly 
irreconcilable with the principle of trusteeship that directs 
native policy in the non-self-governing territories of 
Africa; and it is significant that those natives of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland whose opinion was taken showed 
a striking unanimity against amalgamation with Southern 
Rhodesia. Yet, if in theory the natives of the two Pro- 
tectorates enjoy more liberal treatment than those of their 
southern neighbour, in many other respects their condition 
is sadly inferior. In recent years the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia has addressed itself energetically to the 
provision of social services for the natives and to encour- 
aging improved methods of agriculture among them; but 
in Northern Rhodesia native education is still very back- 
ward, agriculture is still primitive and wasteful, and the 
standard of health is still very low. The comparative 
poverty of both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
retarded native development; and it is to effect a sub- 
stantial financial saving, as well as to abolish boundary 
anomalies, that the Commission recommends the 
immediate amalgamation of the two territories under one 
Administration. Whether this is put into effect or not, 
the Commission also urges close co-operation between all 
three territories by means of an Inter-territorial Council to 
co-ordinate certain public services and survey the economic 
needs of the whole area. Native labour, for instance, is a 
problem common to all, which can only be solved by col- 
laboration. The drift from the land to work in the mines 
and towns, and the consequent breakdown of tribal life, 
have raised evils that are crying out for redress. While 
they exist they are the responsibility of the Imperial 
Government no less than of the local Administrations; and 
the Colonial Office should see that “ indirect rule” is 
used, not as a cover for shelving them, but as a means of 
realising the distinctive aim of British Colonial policy, 


which is the promotion of better Africans rather than 
pseudo-Europeans. 


* * * 


Mexican Oil.—Nearly a fortnight’s discussion docs 
not appear to have brought Mr Donald Richberg, repre. 
senting British and American petroleum companies, and 
the Mexican Government much nearer agreement on the 
teased questions of compensation and collaboration, 
Although negotiations have not been broken off, the com- 
panies have refused to accept the Mexican Government’s 
proposal for joint investment and representation. It may 
not be a very apt comparison given their reputed hard- 
headedness, but it is clear that if the petrol interests did 
fall in with this plan they would relive all the unhappi- 
ness of the proverbial fly. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment needs capital, and is happy that the capital 
should be British and American: having got the 
capital, it has no intention of disgorging any pro- 
prietary rights. Expropriation is a whole-hog measure or 
it is nothing. This point of view comes out again in the 
Government’s proposals for compensation, so far as they 
arc known. It appears that the companies cannot expect 
to receive compensation on a basis of their total estimated 
losses—generally supposed to be about $400 millions— 
for the Government subtracts from this the whole of what 
appertains to that “ national heritage,” the subsoil; and 
compensation will be calculated on a far lower figure. 
Meanwhile, the Mexican Government is trying to get rid 
of the oil. In this they are meeting with a good deal of 
success, chiefly through the activities of Mr William R. 
Davis and of German and Italian agents. For months past 
details of barter transactions have been leaking through, 
for machinery with Germany, for oil tankers with Italy, 
even for military aeroplanes. American opinion was startled 
the other day by the news that the Japanese had begun 
drilling on properties next door to expropriated Mexican 
Eagle wells; there was even reported a grandiose project to 
be worked out under the same unwelcome auspices for 
running a pipeline from Eastern Mexico to the Pacific. 
These barter deals may be legitimate trading from the 
strictly Mexican point of view; from the companies’, since 
compensation is to be paid out of the proceeds of oil sales, 
they are a shady means of getting payment deferred. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Treasury Wants No New Money 
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New Yorx, March 13.—Increasing interest is 
in the flow of investment capital into en i 

the three summer months, 1938 was not a year 

of large corporate issues, especially those classifiable as new 
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This borrowing by the Treasury was in excess of its 
Current needs, and the “ working balance” in the General 
Fund rose from $1,663 millions in August to $2,288 millions 
in January—say $600 millions. As a consequence, the 
Treasury has announced that on March 15th it will ask for 
no fresh money; but will confine its operations to the con- 
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have been ineffective, because the State has monopolised 
oo supplies of savings. It seems pretty clear that in the final 
months of 1938, the Treasury did, in fact, pretty nearly 
absorb current capi accumulation, And it is just as clear 
now that, in the current four months, the seat by ask- 
i r no new money, 1s giving enterprise though 
ing for mot until the end of February that the market 
was apprised of the Treasury's decision. 


Capital Market Transformation 


The capital issue market itself is undergoing a process 
remarkable change. It is now Clearly divisible 
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is standard for issues—say or over. 
second category is the direct or private sale to a single lender 
or small group of lenders, commonly insurance companies. 
These issues are not underwritten, are not intended for list- 
ing or trading, and escape the costs of 


Statistics have not yet caught up with 
The publicly offered issues are, of course, tabulated. The 
tabulation of privately offered issues is still informal. The 
long-term loans of the banks are tabulated with the privately 


loans. The private issue and the long-term loan are relative 
innovations; yet they are functionally part of 
market. The private issue goes back four or five years, and 


Private Transactions Loom Large 


But so important have the private transactions become 
fo on apes oes Sie Soee perpen oe sme wena) thet Chey cannot 


to have exceeded, not only in number, but also in amount, 
the formal public offerings. If one takes into account only 
the public offerings of January and February, the sum hardly 
exceeds (if it equals) $100 millions—which would indicate a 
lethargic issue market; but if one doubles that figure to 
include these private transactions, the figure compares pretty 
well with any similar period in recent years. 
A considerable 
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France 


Making the Country Strong 


PARIS, March 23.—The Government intended to wait 
until the visit of M. Lebrun to London and the Presidential 
election to take new measures. But Herr Hitler decided 
otherwise. For the third time in a year M. Daladier sought 
and obtained full powers (this time until the end of Novem- 
ber)—to take whatever measures he may deem necessary “ to 
consolidate and increase the strength of France.” It is neces- 
Sary to go back to the war-time “dictatorship” of M. 

u to find the executive vested with such broad and 
elastic powers. 

The decrees of April, 1938 (after the Anschluss), mainly 
Stated principles. The decrees of November, 1938 (after 
Munich), dealt much more practically with the problems of 
internal recovery. But the third batch to come will represent 
the first real effort to achieve reorganisation, retrenchment in 
public expenditure and increased production since the war. 

Symbolical of the Government’s determination to assert 
its authority is the proposed administrative reform of the 
City of Marseilles. Only those who know the long-standing 
disorders of this municipality and the powerful demagogic 
interests entangled in this little “Tammany” can under- 
stand the real and moral significance of this step. 

Economy in public expenditure is to be enforced. Fifteen 
of the sixty-five “ offices””—which require a special budget 
of 3,500 million francs per year—are to disappear and be 
reintegrated in the general Budget. This is one of the first 
decisions of the “ Axe Committee,” and it is a reform which 
has been called for for many years. It has hitherto been 
blocked by electoral interests and, eight days ago, the forecast 
eae would be done would have made all French people 

ugn. 

Forthright steps towards more efficient organisation are 
to be taken. The central direction of military production will 
be instituted and propaganda will probably be dealt with 
similarly. The object of these changes is to co-ordinate the 
activities of all the various Government departments to the 
best advantage. 

The prime need is increased output. New credits and the 
power to increase hours of work up to 60 hours a week are 
given to employers who will give priority to war orders. 
Unemployed persons who refuse to work in armament works 
will lose any claim to the “ dole” for a year. 

Other measures deal mainly with the military security 
in France and North Africa. They are directed in two chief 
directions: defence against air raids; and the defence of 
Tunisia. At the same time, the military department which 
will have to supervise armament production is to be 
strengthened. 


Public Confidence 


The effect in the country of this manifestation of authority 
and resistance to the German danger was 1 \ 
During the crisis, the franc stayed stable; there was not the 
slightest sign of any panic in the markets as there was last 
March or last September. Not a newspaper posed the old 
problem of “liberty or exchange control.” After a bad Mon- 
day on the Stock Exchange—mainly caused by the heaviness 
of foreign markets—on Tuesday there was a vigorous re- 


This change in the attitude of French capital is of the 
greatest importance, coming as it does after a long period 
of paralysis which seemed to have proved that the automatic 
flight of capital in the face of foreign danger would effec- 
tively prevent any plan for recovery by liberal methods from 
succeeding. All is changed now. It may be that, after this 
successful test, the staunch will of the Government and the 
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confidence of the country will lead to fresh investment of 
capital in business and industry, and so to real recovery. 


a surplus over estimate; the deficit on the customs duties is 
due to the decline in imports brought about by the fall of the 
franc since a year ago and the increase in the rate of duty. 
Despite some encouraging signs, however, at the present rate, 
the Budget deficit seems likely to reach 3,000 million francs. 


Stable Prices 
Meanwhile, prices are still steady. 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Wholesale Prices lith 18th 25th 4th Illth 18th 
General Index ......... 679 675 676 678 678 679 


Domestic products ... 704 698 700 703 703 706 
Imported products ... 635 634 633 632 633 631 
Foodstuffs .........seees 654 648 650 651 649 651 
Raw materials ......... 701 700 699 702 705 703 


Unemployment again fell last week. The number of 
persons out of work was 407,180, a fall of 4,083 compared 
with the preceding week, and a decline of 52 compared with 
the same week of 1938. Firms (with 100 or more workers) 
working less than 40 hours a week are 11.07 per cent. 
of all firms, against 16.43 per cent. a year ago; while those 
working more than 40 hours are 23.41 per cent. against 3.58 
per cent. a year ago. 





Germany 


Unpromising End to Talks 


Bertin, March 20.— The Anglo-German conversa- 
tions between the Federation of British Industries and 
the Reichsgruppe Industrie, which were begun in Cologne 
and continued in Duesseldorf, took place entirely under the 
influence of political events. They were affected 
by the countermanding of the intended visit of Mr Stanley 
and Mr Hudson to Berlin. The visit was described as in- 
opportune by the British Government, and the prospective 
banquet was cancelled. The conversations—about which con- 
siderable optimism had been displayed in Berlin—then ended 
hates ean te ee eee 
in June. 

It is not astonishing, under these circumstances, that the 
negotiations led only to platonic professions between the two 
groups. The chief results were the realisation that understand- 
ing is mutually desired; the agreement that both countries 


of living and assure sufficient foreign exchange; the conclu- 
sion that “unhealthy” competition must be done away 
with; and the decision that an agreement about prices and 
other foreign trade matters might constitute the first 
towards a well regulated system of world i 

if other countries could be pressed to share in it. These views 
and the formation of a standing committee cannot hide the 
deep feeling of dissatisfaction that is now evident. The recall 
of the British Ambassador to report made the atmosphere 
worse, especially since he is not expected to come back, and 
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it will now be extraordinarily difficult to reach any concrete 
agreements about prices, competition, and mutual markets, 


Mounting State Debts 


_ Although tax receipts have been steadily and Consistently 
increasing, last year’s political events have led to a further 
increase in indebtedness. While the entire debt of the Reich 
amounted to only Rm. 11,690 millions in March, 1933, and 
Rm. 17,570 millions in September, 1937, it had risen to 
Rm. 25,680 millions by September last year. During the first 
four and a half years of National Socialism indebtedness 
increased by Rm. 6,000 millions. In the following year it 
rose by Rm. 8,000 millions. 

The consolidated debt rose from Rm. 15,180 millions at 
the end of 1937 to Rm. 19,140 millions at the end of 
September, 1938, and Rm. 22,230 millions at the end of the 
year. At the same time, the floating debt rose considerably. 
In March, 1933, it was only Rm. 1,500 millions; in March, 
1938, it was Rm. 2,300 millions; by September it was 
Rm. 4,750 millions; at the end of 1938 it was Rm. 5,270 
millions; and at the end of last month (February) it was 
Rm. 5,910 millions. 

In February alone Reich Treasury bonds bearing no in- 
terest (forward Treasury certificates) were issued to the 
amount of Rm. 690 millions and this is an indication that the 
financial preparations for military action against Czecho- 
Slovakia were then already under way. In addition, new 
armament bills have been issued; an insight into their amount 
can be gained by noting that the bill holdings of the 

ine Deutsche Credit-Anstalt rose in the first two 
months of the year by the same sum (Rm. 23 millions) as the 
amount they fell last year. And, at the same time it should be 
mentioned that the currency circulation increased from 
Rm. 7,219 millions to Rm. 10,061 millions in a single year 
between February, 1938, and February this year. 

Germany’s foreign trade is falling and the gold and foreign 
exchange holdings received after the annexation of Austria 
and the Sudetenland have been used up. Thus the Minister 
of Economics finds himself forced to resort to a further 
intensification of foreign exchange regulations. All those 
coming under the foreign exchange laws (Deviseninlander) 
and all emigrants must register with the Reichsbank and sell 
any foreign securities still left to them before April 15th. 
Russian securities, Hungarian pre-war mortgage deeds and 
municipal bonds, as well as other Austro-Hungarian 
securities, need not be registered. ie 

The attitude of the German population is clearly given in 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which writes that the 
number of voluntary deliveries of foreign securities still held 
here has been steadily falling in recent months. Since foreign 
holdings have already been sucked up in the most drastic 
way during the last few years, only small amounts will be 
mobilised by the new decree. It is, however, significant of 
Germany’s acute lack of foreign exchange that the last re- 
serves must now be drawn upon in order to buy the necessary 
foreign raw materials for the maintenance of armaments. 


Output Problems 


On the ground that “ mining capacity must be consider- 
ably increased to render the German nation capable of de- 
fending itself and in order to carry out the Four-Year 
Plan,” General Goering has issued a “ decree for the increase 

. : ss ” ‘The ki time of the 
miner underground is lengthened by 45 minutes a day. Shifts 
will not normally exceed 8 hours and 45 minutes, except in 
or overtime payments the rate of wage ' 
increased by a quarter. Piece workers receive an additional 
increase for achieving more than the average output; and 
i the surface is in 
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heir costs are rising. In addition, the workers are 
and tng signs of tiredness, result of longer hours and 


that take place (economic sabotage is counted as treason) 


Trade’ Still Falling 


The unfavourable trend of trade continued throughout 
February. Greater Germany's imports were valued at 
Rm. 471.5 millions, against Rm. 472.2 millions in January; 
and exports fell from Rm. 441.3 millions to Rm. 411 
milions, « doesnot 29. eet coms Ie Seveney the iemport 


in January and Rm. 436.2 millions in F 
Thus, while there was a small export surplus of Rm. 8.6 
millions in January, in February there was an lus 
of Rm. 37.7 millions, making an import : us for the 
two months of Rm, 28.7 millions, which last 
year. Imports from Great Britain in January and February 
have declined by Rm, 2.8 milli ith 

exports to Great Britain by Rm. 3.5 millions. Similarly, sales 
to the United States have fallen by Rm. 5.9 millions. 


i 
i 





Lithuania 


(Written before the German annexation of Memelland.— 
Editor.) 


New Trade Agreements 


Kovno, March 15.—During the last twenty years, the 
iod during which they have established their independ- 
thuania and Poland have engaged in neither political 
nor cultural relations. Whether it was a question of railway 
traffic or of postal services, passengers and goods and letters 
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More Trade with Russia 


At the beginning of February Lithuania followed this im- 
Provement of trade relations by a trade agreement with 
Russia. Before trade can improve it will be necessary to re- 
arrange quotas and prices. The present value of Russo- 
Lithuanian trade is estimated at about 10 million lits on 
either side. In the case of Lithuania two co-operative con- 
cerns under the State control carry on most of the trade; 
Lithuanian private firms may purchase in Russia only 
tobacco and hides. Deliveries to Russia consist mostly in 
pigs, cattle for breeding, clover-seed and other agricultural 
Products, whilst imports from Russia are made up from 
agricultural machinery, motor cars, oil products, salt, sugar, 
ironware, glass, etc. In regard to the import from Russia of 
artificial manure no agreement over prices was reached. It 
appears that, on the whole, the prices of Russian exports 
will be higher, and, in return, the Lithuanians have increased 
the prices of their meat exports. The Russian concern “ Ex- 
portless ” has set down such narrow conditions for deliveries 
of wood to the Memel wood syndicate, that it is improbable 
that the syndicate will purchase any Russian timber this 
year. But when it is considered that Lithuania’s total imports 
in 1938 were valued at 224 million lits and her total exports 
at 233 millions, it is apparent that Poland’s and Russia’s 
share are of very limited importance. 

The Lithuanian Treasury’s receipts in 1938 were about 
371 million lits against 347 millions as was estimated. The 
increased revenues were from excise duties, monopolies, posts 
and railway traffics, and will be spent chiefly on agricultural 
works. The Budget for 1939 envisages expenditure of 368 
millions, and an internal loan of 20 millions is provided 
for. Nearly a third of total expenditure will be spent on 
national defence. The gold holdings of the Bank of Lithuania 
amounted on February Ist up to 63.55 million lits and the 
exchange holdings to 7.71 millions. The note circulation 
stands at 142.6 millions. 

There is a good deal of activity at the moment in the 
direction of industrial legislation. Of the more important 
decrees, there is one dealing with price increases, and another 
with import regulations. Customs regulations are also to be 
revised. After the passing of these decrees a number of new 
departments to deal specially with foreign trade, industry, 
customs, etc., are to be formed. 


India 


Banking Trends 


Ca.cutta, March 15.—The report of the Reserve Bank of 
India for the year ended December 31, 1938, draws attention 
to a number of factors with which the public are not well 
acquainted but which have a direct bearing on India’s 
financial structure. Reference is made, for instance, to the 
distribution of the Reserve Bank’s shares which have tended 
to concentrate in fewer hands, and mainly in those of share- 
holders on the Bombay register. A Reserve Bank vote has 
long been recognised as of greater value than an ordinary 
electoral vote, and it is a fair inference that Bombay is by 
this means acquiring additional political power. The original 
intention, when the bank was formed in 1935, was to make 
the shareholding as diffuse as possible. Clearly that inten- 
tion is being defeated—and not, one may say, entirely by 
accident. 








The MERCANTILE 
BANK of INDIA 


Head Office :15Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the East 
Correspondents in all parts of the World 
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provincial governments took from the market in the form of 
three, six and nine months’ Treasury bills a sum of 
Rs. 4,75,00,000 at an average rate per cent. per annum 
ranging from a minimum of Re. 1/3/11 in the case of 
Madras to a maximum of Re. 1/15/6 in the case of Assam. 
Of the major provincial governments, neither Bengal, 
Bombay nor the Punjab availed themselves of Treasury bill 
borrowings. A wide range of Treasury bills bearing varying 
rates of interest is obviously not a desirable feature in a well 
co-ordinated money market, and the ultimate Policy of the 
Reserve Bank will presumably be to assist provincial govern- 
ments to shape their financial policy to a long-term pattern. 

The sole reference in the report to the Bank's purchases 
of gold for the Bank of England is a brief statement to the 
effect that, during the year, the Reserve Bank undertook the 
purchase of gold in India on behalf of its correspondents 
abroad. The gold so purchased was not exported but was 
earmarked by the bank. The amount of gold held by the 
Reserve Bank for purchasers abroad at the end of the year 
was approximately 9,20,000 tolas valued at Rs. 3,39,78,000. 

The report outlines the course of the rupee exchange 
during 1938. On the whole it remained steady, varying 
between Is. Siéd. and 1s. 5#id. The report adds that the 
total amount of sterling purchased by the Bank was in- 
sufficient to meet the Government’s sterling requirements, 
which amounted to £36,010,000, during the year, and the 
Reserve Bank had to transfer sterling securities amounting 
to £15,605,000 from its issue to its banking department, 
contracting its cash balances correspondingly. In December, 
forward exchange rates weakened, the fall being further 


exchange at the present statutory rate. 


Shortage of Rediscountable Assets 


Despite the general recession in the first half of the year, 
the demand for money continued reasonably active and, 
on the whole, the scheduled banks were working on a lower 
cash ratio than in 1937. Towards the end of the year there 
was a definite increase in the credit requirements of trade 
and industry and the ratio of total cash and balances with 
the Reserve Bank to total liabilities fell to 8.05 per cent., as 
compared with 11.6 per cent. at the end of the previous 
year. The steady development of the scheduled banks main- 


by a local banking crisis in South India at the end of June, 
following upon the closure of the Travancore National and 
on Bank. 
The banking crisis in South India, the report says, re- 
vealed that one of the difficulties in the way of making 
advances to scheduled banks was the absence of a sufficient 


quantity of rediscountable assets. In order that the banks 
pa 


may build up a stronger portfolio of more eligible paper 
an increase in the amount of bills traded in by them is 
obviously necessary. The greatest obstacle i 


. 


that the present rates of duty should be reduced. 
The election of Mr Subash Bose for another term 
Congress president 


| 


Hi 
i 


pounded of toasting; *detios: $2 

a to 
Congress out of the Federal plan, as it now stands ‘The ine 
that presidency had to be decided by ballot is an indica- 
tion of the deep differences of opinion that exist on this and 
other subjects within the Congress higher command. When 
it Comes to making a final and formal decision, the last word 








The British and Polish Trade Bank A.G., 
Danzig 


Paid-up Capital: D. Gulden 5,000,000. -- 
Reserves: D. Gulden 3,591,961.1 

Chairman: Roman Gérecki, D.C.C.L, Warsaw. 

Vice-Chairman : Sir William Max-Muller, G.B.E., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O., London. 

Joint Managers : Stanislaw Pawtowicz and Philip 

Frederick Rann. 
‘The Bank was formed to facilitate Exports and Imports 


from and to 
Poland, including Danzig. 
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Japan 
War-Time Needs 


Tokio, February 17.—— The demands upon Japanese 
economic and financial resources during the current year are 
prodigious. In addition to army supplies, the development 
of Manchukuo and the rehabilitation and exploitation of the 
occupied territories of China must be financed. Resources for 
these purposes will be provided either by increased domestic 
production and imports or by enforced saving through 
enforced under-consumption. 

The past year witnessed a marked expansion of war indus- 
tries. Though reliable statistics are not available—for 
strategic reasons—iron and steel production in 1938 quad- 
rupled, and the output of some chemicals doubled or trebled 
compared with the preceding year. The large section of 
industry which depends upon raw material imports, how- 
ever, had to adjust activities to the supply available. 

Industry, as a whole, has also suffered from a shortage of 
labour, and a scramble for labour has now become rather 
acute. With labour as well as raw material difficulties, a 
further rapid increase in industrial production can hardly 
be expected. No great expansion of imports to make up for 
domestic deficiencies can be since the trend of 
imports depends upon the course of export receipts. 
Although there was an appreciable improvement in export 
trade in the closing months of last year, due to a campaign 
to promote overseas trade, close study shows that the re- 
covery was not so marked as to bring in large import funds. 


The Standard of Living 


Thus there remains only the one resource still to be raided 
—consumers’ and services. The alleged deterioration 
in the general standard of living is so far scarcely the case. 
It is true the indices of retail prices and the cost of living 
rose by some 16 per cent. in the course of last year, while 
the index of wages advanced by less than 10 per cent. But 
the index of wages is quite misleading, since it is based on 
crude average earnings which would necessarily be reduced 
by the ever-increasing entry of untrained newcomers into 
industry. The actual income of skilled workers is still far 
ahead of the increased cost of living. Department store sales 
are rising, and their year-end sales reached a record total. 
The cash income of the farming community is also on the 
upgrade. Consumers’ purchasing power, in short, is cer- 
tainly not lower than it was a year ago. 

This is not to say that consumption has not already 
suffered in some ways from the war effort. Because of regu- 
lations on imports and consumption, difficulties are being 
experienced in procuring certain commodities entering into 
daily consumption and domestic use (to take just two 
examples of shortages: copper bath-tub boilers and foreign- 
made safety-razor blades); and there is a marked deteriora- 
tion in the quality of textile goods, particularly cotton. — 

Nevertheless, a wide range of articles of consumption 1S 
still undeteriorated in quality and easily obtainable. Despite 
the rationing of petrol, bus routes even in the far-off country- 
side are being generally maintained, though on a reduced 
scale of operations. Supplies of foodstuffs are adequate and 


Cutting Consumption 
In these circumstances the Government is pursuing with 
increased vigour the policy of reducing to a minimum the 
amount of resources applied to the satisfaction of consumers 
, for instance, rayon consumption at home 
together limited 
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Letters to the Editor 


Hun garian Economics 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—It seems that your Budapest correspondent definitely 
overstated his case when he said, in your issue of March 4th, 
page 442, that Count Teleki, the new Prime Minister, when 
assuming power found the country “economically deso- 
lated.” No doubt the repeated political crises of last year 
affected economically every country in Europe, but the set- 
back was no more marked in Hungary than anywhere else. 

Your correspondent substantiated his assertion by pointing 
out that deposits in the saving banks in Budapest fell between 
February and the end of the year from 665 to 543 million 
pengés. It would have been more correct to say that, 
the Anschluss and Munich deposits fell as low as 506 
millions, but began after Munich gradually to mount again, 
reaching at the end of the year 567 million pengés. 

The index of share values was undoubtedly lower in 
December, 1938, than in January of the same year. This 
tendency, however, was not exclusive to Hungary. 

Against your correspondent’s statement that internal in- 
dustrial production declined, it may be pointed out that the 
consumption of industrial coal rose from 3.32 million tons 
in 1937 to 3.39 millions in 1938. The index of industrial 
production was stable in 1938, while that of the textile in- 
dustry rose from 186 to 188. The aggregate of wages in 1938 
rose to 865.7 million pengés from 785.8 millions in 1937. 

Political uncertainty has not improved external trade in 
any country, and Hungary, admittedly on a small turnover, 
maintained in 1938 her foreign trade balance of about 100 
million pengds of 1937. The recovery of territories from 
Czecho-Slovakia imposed heavy demands on the economic 
forces of the nation. 

The proportion of Germany’s participation in Hungary’s 
exports was correctly stated to be 46 per cent., including, of 
course, the 18 per cent. which used to go to Austria. Owing 
to the fact that the so-called free exchange countries are 






Control of 
International 
Trade 


HEINRICH HEUSER, Ph.D. 



















In this book the author has inquired 
closely into the motives which have led 
states to introduce quotas and exchange 
restrictions, and investigated the technical 
problems which their operation involves. 
He concludes with an illuminating discussion 
of the effects of planning in an otherwise 
free economy. He has pursued his researches 
personally in Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Switzerland to gather his material. 
The work is divided into three parts: 
(2) Causes of the regulation of foreign trade ; 
(b) Methods of Foreign control; (c) Results of 
the regulation of foreign trade. 12s. 6d. net 
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Prepared to purchase our agricultural produce at a very low 
price only, Hungary is forced to export increasing quantities 
to Germany, and only the prices paid by Germany make our 
agricultural production profitable. No difficulties have so 
far been experienced as to the counter-balancing industrial 
imports from Germany. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
SIMA, 
Hungarian Legation, Press Attaché. 
London, S.W.1. 


Gold by Parcel Post 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of March 18th under the heading of 
“Finance and Banking” you refer to the practice of 
dispatching gold to New York by parcel post. 

The article states that some time ago the Committee of 
Lloyd’s recommended the application of a rate of 5s. per 
cent. This recommendation was made not by the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s but by a Committee of Specie Under- 
writers appointed by the Lloyd’s and Company Markets. 

Your correspondent suggests that certain of the hazards 
which underwriters fear are non-existent. I have before me 
a report on the situation issued by a competent and un- 
biased authority in New York as recently as February 21st 
last. This leaves no doubt as to the risks which under- 
writers are running, and this to some extent is borne out 
by the fact that two thefts have already been reported. It 
seems unfortunate that the accepted methods of carrying 
valuable shipments of bullion should be scrapped in favour 
of a method of carriage which does not differentiate 
between bullion and bulls’ eyes. 

Yours faithfully, 
UNDERWRITER. 
London. 


New Boom 
Ahead 


Another Challenging Forecast 


Major L. L. B. Angas 


Internationally known Investment Consultant. Author of 
“ Investment for Appreciation,’’ “ The Problems of the Foreign 
Exchanges,” etc., etc. 

enging nD mphlet Major as explains how Hitler 
: ae eet ame eae ee ‘nt England. which will be 
preceded by a Stock Exchange boom, 
Suggestions are made as to how to ride the coming boom. 


revious Forecast: 
FORECASTS OF FALLS 


Date 







Su nent 

Decline 
Reparations, Trade, and Forei 

xchange (Forecasting the 

collapse in the German mark) Feb. 1921 99% 
Coming Collapse in Rubber «-- Jan. 1926 80% 
Coming Collapse in Gold. (Inclu- 

ded alternative forecast of 

further boom if America re- 


eee eve eas ew Nov. 1933 
Slump Ahesa in Bonds (U.S.A.) Feb. 1937 10% 
FORECASTS OF RISES 
























Subsequent 
Advance 



















d Sh F pea 130%, 
i Rise in Gol ares eee eb. Ly 
fnien (English) Boom ... eee Sept.1931 100% 
Stock ‘Market Tactics re 


Boom, etc., in England) Jan. 1932 28 
Coming Rise in Wall Street ous Aer. 1933 one 
Coming American Boom... ... July 1934 100% 
The (american) Boss, Beaiee ~3 Apr. 1935 65 
-In 
Po come sor Stocks) U.S.A. ... Apr. 1938 45% 







Tear out this advt., ENCLOSE 5/ 9 and post to: 
(Dept. ST. CLEMENTS PRESS, Portugal 
” Street, London, W.C.2 
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Books and Publications 


Books of Words 


To be all things to all men is a bonhomous quality not easily 
achieved by dictionaries. Dictionary makers are usually 
moralists. In the past, they have almost always had an end 
in view: to make a list of words suitable for the salon or the 
best prose; to show the philological development of a 
language; or to trace the growthof meanings in the annals 
of literature. 

The first dictionary-maker to base his work on the idea 
that words and their meaning are first and foremost working 
tools was an American, the well-known Webster, over a 
hundred years ago. Since then, happily for the ordinary man, 
dictionaries have tended to become more and more the 
record of current usages and contemporary meanings that he 
wants, and less and less the museum pieces gleefully com- 
piled by litterateurs and etymologists. Most countries 
nowadays have standard dictionaries of their own language 
that most people in most walks of life can profitably use. 

It is in the rendering into one tongue of the meanings of 
words belonging to another that this democratisation of 
dictionaries has been most laggardly. It has taken a very long 
time for the Entente Cordiale to produce a bi-lingual counter- 
part of the native Oxford and Larousse. Five years ago the 
publication by Messrs Harrap of the first volume (French- 
English) of Mr Mansion’s Dictionary suggested that the 
Channel was at last to be successfully and intelligently 
spanned. The appearance of the second volume (English- 
French)* reinforces this view. 

No Englishman who wants to translate English into 


* “Harrap’s Standard French and English Dictionary.” 
part a. pooh -French. Edited by J. E. Mansion. 1,500 
ges. ; 
























VALUE AND 
CAPITAL 


By J. R. HICKS 

12/6 net 
“* . . This book is the most important 
original contribution to pure economics 
since Mr. — General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money . . .” 


Spectator 


THE FINANCE OF 
BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 


1920-1936 
By U. K. HICKS 
15/- net 


* Mrs. Hicks has written a book of 
no less than the economic student will 
profit...” Manchester Guardian 


Oxford University Press 


French can now complain, as most of us have done from 
time to time, that no dictionary exists to which he can 
turn whatever the subject of his discourse. Scholasly though 
it is, this dictionary is the workaday volume we want. It 
includes the words and phrases most English people re- 
quire, except perhaps some of the low-life colloquialisms they 
ought not to need; and, more than that, Mr Mansion has 
made a remarkable attempt to include nearly all the par- 
ticular words and phrases particular people—tradesmen, 
business men, politicians, engineers, doctors, scientists, 
motorists and so on—may need for their particular purposes, 
This is an impossible task. To combine in the compass 
of 1,500 pages a general dictionary and every technical dic- 
tionary ever written cannot be done. But it is doubtful 
whether it can actually be done much more successfully than 
Mr Mansion has done it. The economist or business man can 
have this dictionary on his shelf and not more than twice, 
or at the most thrice, in ten times will it fail to give him the 
French equivalent of the special verbal counters of his pro- 
fession. “ Managed currency,” he will find; “blocked 
currency ” he will not; “ conurbation” he will wryly greet; 
“ subsidised industry ” and “ interest” in all its meanings are 
there; “full employment” and “forced saving” will be 
looked for in vain. Other pundits are equally well served. 
This dictionary is very nearly all things to all men. 
Thomson’s well-known Dictionary of Banking+ is not so 
warm-hearted. Coldly, it sets out to be no more and no less 
than an encyclopedic and rapidly usable card index to all 
aspects of British banking law and practice. The ninth 
edition succeeds as admirably as the preceding eight did. 
It is a necessary part of a banker's office equipment; and 


here, be it noted, “ blocked currency ” has been included. 


t+ “ Thomson’s Dictionary of Banking.” "Ninth Edition. By 
R. W. Jones. Pitmans. 709 pages. 40s. 


Shorter Notice 


“The Hire Purchase Act, 1938.” Issued by the United 
Dominions Trust, Ltd. 

“The Hire Purchase Act, 1938, and the Retailer.” By 
Richard B. Hurton. Issued by the Bankers’ Com: 
mercial Security, Ltd. 


Before the passing of the Hire Purchase Bill a large pro- 
portion of the hire purchase business had fallen into such 
disrepute that it was manifestly in the interest of the re- 
spectable hire purchase firms to support any measure that 
would eliminate the numerous abuses of which they them- 
selves were innocent and which were spoiling their business. 
They have very little to complain of in the legislation as it 
was finally passed, and here are two of the biggest hire- 
purchase finance firms welcoming the Act and expounding 
it to the public in free pamphlets. Both of these pamphlets 
publish the full text of the Act and explain some of the 
less obvious details. The Bankers’ Commercial Security 
pamphlet gives a rather fuller exposition, and the style of 
Mr Hurton (who is chairman of the Hire Purchase Trade 

iation) is admirably lucid. The United Dominions Trust 
pamphlet, on the other hand, reproduces the hire-purchase 
Proposal and agreement forms which they have evolved to 
conform with the provisions of the new Act, and these should 
be useful to traders. The aim of both is to make the Act work 
smoothly, and" if they can impart to retail traders some of 
their own almost unqualified benevolence towards it, they 
should certainly succeed. 


Books ' Received 


Economic Fluctuations. By M. Kalecki. (London) Allen and 
Unwin. 154 pages. 6s. net. 

Statistical Year Book of Southern Rhodesia, 1938. (Salisbury) 
Department of Statistics. 166 pages. No price stated. 

African Odyssey. By J. Cradd. (London) John Clifford, Ltd. 
286 pages. 12s, 6d. net. 


Act Now for the and Islands. Sir A. MacEwen and 
and Boyd, 52 pages. Is. 6d. net. 
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The Discount Market’s Future 


HE London discount market has not in the last few 

years led a very exciting life. The standstill system 
(which, in any case, affects the accepting houses more 
directly than the discount brokers) is now in its eighth year 
and 2 per cent. Bank rate in its seventh, and beneath the 
shelter of these two arrangements the discount market has 
been pursuing the remarkably even tenor of its way. The 
smooth surface has, however, been considerably disturbed 
in the past fortnight by a request that has been addressed to 
some of the smaller houses by the Bank of England suggest- 
ing that these houses should take steps, by amalgamation 
or otherwise, to increase their capital, and that the scope of 
their operations in short-dated bonds should be consider- 
ably reduced. 

The controversy that has thus been uncovered is not a 
new one, and this is not the first time that the authorities 
have given expression to the view that the discount market 
should be “ rationalised.” But it is believed to be the first 
time that their views have been given any precision or that 
the request of the Bank for action has been put in an 
urgent form. It is no secret that the firms in question have 
a feeling of grievance. 

The discount houses have traditionally performed two 
specialised functions in the London money market. The 
first is the ability to size up the quality and soundness of a 
bill from the names of its drawers and endorsers—what, in 
the language of the market, is known as “ smelling a bill.” 
But nowadays, when the chief fare of the market is 
Treasury bills, when another large volume of bills is 
subject to standstills and when the numbers of accepters 
have been considerably reduced, the need for this function 
is much less. The “ fine nose for a bill ” is less necessary 
when all bills smell alike. Secondly, the discount market is 
the buffer between the clearing banks and the Bank of 
England. They borrow the spare cash of the clearing banks 
and, when there is no spare cash, it is they who are thrust 
“into the Bank” and obtain from “the lender of last 
resort” the extra supplies of cash that are required. This 
buffer system has great advantages; it is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that the British banking system is more 
amenable to central control than, say, the American. But 
it is not an absolutely essential part of the mechanism. 
There is no inherent impossibility in the joint-stock banks 
being directly in touch with each other for the placing of 
day-to-day money or with the Bank of England when 
borrowing from the Bank is necessary. Whereas before the 
war the discount market was indispensable, there has, of 
recent years, been an element of sufferance in the attitude 
towards it of the clearing banks, on whose goodwill it is 
completely dependent. 

There can be no question that the capital and personnel 


the discount business ly so-called, and there has been 
@ noticeable nr some years for the discount 
Ouses to extend ir operations in short-term and 
medium-term gilt-edged bonds. Clearly, a bond with a 
term even as short as two years can fluctuate in value over 
4 considerably wider range than a three-months’ bill, and 
the business is pro tanto more risky for firms using 
borrowed money. There are indications that this is one of 
annice” opments which the authorities view with some 


The steps that have been taken in the last few weeks, 
however, do not relate solely to trading in bonds. The Bank 
of England has taken the view that those firms whose own 
resources are less than £300,000 are too small for the 
present-day market. They have been recommended, either 
by amalgamation or otherwise, to increase their resources 
to a minimum of £500,000 and to limit the return on 
their capital until they have built up reserves of a further 
substantial figure. Further, it has been suggested that these 
firms should not hold bonds of between two and five years’ 
currency to the extent of more than twice their own capital 
(a very much lower ratio than has been customary). It has 
been indicated, according to reports, that it may, in due 
course, be necessary to deny the firms who do not comply 
with these stipulations their present privilege of borrowing 
from the Bank at the minimum rate of half of one per cent. 
above Bank rate. Firms who fell into this disfavour would 
never be sure at what rate they could borrow, and higher 
than the customary margins would be required of them. 

Objection has been taken to the use of the word “ ulti- 
matum” to describe this intimation. Perhaps it is too 
drastic. But even if the nature of the Bank’s “ requests ” 
were not fully understood in the City, the sanctions that 
have been mentioned would, in the circumstances, be com- 
pulsive. Six firms are understood to be involved and their 
total resources are in the neighbourhood of £1,250,000. 
These six firms at present have rather fewer than a score of 
partners, but amalgamation would undoubtedly involve 
the withdrawal of many of them, together with their shares. 
Moreover, it would be a task of great difficulty to attract 
fresh capital into the market, especially as the firms are 
recommended to limit the return, and the ability of an 
amalgamated firm to borrow from the banks would almost 
certainly be less than the combined credit of the constituent 
firms. For all these reasons it would appear that the most 
probable method of giving effect to the Bank’s wishes would 
be an amalgamation of all six firms. This, of course, could 
not avoid being a painful process both for the present 
principals and their employees. 

That some measure of rationalisation is required in the 
discount market is undoubted—indeed, some instalments, 
both by way of merger and of liquidation, have already 
taken place. And, as in all forms of business, there are dis- 
advantages in smallness. There is, it is true, no reason 
why a small firm should not be as soundly managed as a 
large one; soundness depends partly upon the quality of the 
bills bought and partly on the ratio of liabilities to capital, 
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and on either count a small house can be as good as a big 
one, even if its balance-sheet figures are not as impressive 
in their magnitude. But it is probable that the effort re- 
quired to cover overhead costs—including the remuneration 
of the principals—is greater the smaller the firm. If so, 
the temptation to increase income by trading in bonds or 
by shading the quality of the bill portfolio would be larger 
for the small firms. This is the theoretical case. It is only 
fair to add that, in practice, large size has not provided 
immunity from costly mistakes, nor have the smaller 
houses, as a class, fallen into difficulties. In so far as 
smallness is a disadvantage, it has been successfully over- 
come for many decades. Moreover, so long as the market 
remains a market, there is an advantage in maintaining the 
number of independent participants, which would be 
virtually halved if these six firms were amalgamated into 
one. 

In spite of all these arguments, however, the need for 
rationalisation once being accepted, it is probably inevitable 
that the process should begin with the smaller firms. It is 
probably true also that, given the painful nature of the pro- 
cess of shrinking, very little would be done without stimulus 
from above. It is certainly true that the views of the 
authorities, in general terms, have been before the market 
for a long time. But when all this is said and done, it is 
still questionable whether the statement of more or less 
precise requirements, backed up with the hint of severe 
penalties, is the most suitable method of procedure. There 


is no reason to believe that positive proposals for re. 
organisation made by the authorities would not have been 
treated with the respect they deserve. 

The second aspect of the Bank’s proposals, the suggested 
limitation of bond trading, rests on very solid foundation, 
The further the market gets away from the 90-day bill 
the further it is departing both from its true function and 
from the sort of business to which its peculiar financial 
structure is best suited. Since the Bank of England has, in 
the last resort, to assure the solvency of the market, it js 
fully entitled to express its views on what are the limits 
of legitimate business. But what is sauce for the small 
goose is surely sauce for the large gander, and the small 
houses chiefly affected are naturally disposed to ask why 
they should be subject to what looks prima facie like 
discriminatory treatment. 

The answer may well be that the Bank has in mind a 
general clarification of the whole subject of bond trading 
by discount houses, large and small. There would be much 
to be said for such a step. Although the specific limitation 
that has been mentioned—to twice the trader’s own re- 
sources—might be considered unduly restrictive, the money 
market as a whole would welcome a clarification of a 
practice that has been the subject of much discussion and 
some criticism. And the additional, very useful—almost 
essential—purpose would be served of demonstrating that 
there is no prejudice in the City of London against the 
small man. 


Armaments Profits Examined 


Y the irony of events the European crisis of the past 
ten days has coincided with a spate of reports from 
armaments producing companies. A fortnight ago the pos- 
sibility of an arms agreement was still a remote dream. 
To-day such hopes are nowhere entertained. It is too early 
to guess the outcome of the latest shock, either politically 
or economically. But certainly it means greater business 
for armaments companies. 

The Stock Exchange, however, is not treating their 
shares as a class apart, and it is probably wise. One general 
conclusion stands out from the 1938 reports. Turnover is 
running at a high level; but disclosed profits and dividends 
show no comparable expansion. There is, indeed, some- 
thing anomalous in the disclosure of an actual fall in total 
profits by Vickers, Limited, for 1938. Nor is this the only 
instance in which profits have apparently been brought 
under control before disclosure. Vickers-Armstrongs, 


English Steel, Hadfields, and Thos. Firth and John Brown 
all show their total profits after unstated provisions for 
depreciation or contingencies. Is it without significance 
that three of the four companies have also maintained 
their equity dividends? The commonly cited “ pressure of 
public opinion” is not the only explanation of this diffi- 
dence. Groups like Vickers and Hadfields, recalling the 
over-expansion of capacity in the post-war years, are 
evidently not disposed to risk a repetition of its financial 
consequences. Hence, their reserve policy (summarised in 
the accompanying table) has become progressively con- 
servative during the past three years. Actually, the reserve 
position is much stronger than the disclosed figures would 
Suggest for companies which make undisclosed allocations 
to con ies. 

To appreciate the consequences of this conservatism for 
the investor, a detailed analysis of the Vickers’ group 
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results is instructive. English Steel Corporation shows an 
increase of 93 per cent. in total profits, after unstated 
provision for contingencies, to £1,445,796, of which no 
less than £523,918 has been ploughed back for deprecia- 
tion or free reserves. Of this profit, some £66,029 (gross) 
goes into the Vickers accounts direct for debenture in- 
terest. The share capital, however, is divided between 
Vickers-Armstrongs and Cammell Laird, and the total 
dividends paid (£339,340 net) may be divided between the 
two companies as to £238,100 and £101,200 respectively. 
The next stage is to trace the income and distributions of 
Vickers-Armstrongs. Unfortunately, this process 1s com- 
plicated by the absorption within the latter company of 
the group’s aviation business from October last year. This 
fact implies that the increase in profits (after provision for 
contingencies) from £1,965,550 to £2,754,679 is not a 
strictly comparable movement. But from such internal 
evidence as an increase in the tax charge from {648,010 
to £1,074,884 it is evident that this main operating sub- 
sidiary of the group substantially increased its profits last 
year. The result, for Vickers, is that dividend receipts 
from Vickers-Armstrongs have increased from £863,171 
to £1,096,192, after tax, while disclosed reserves (which 
consist almost entirely of depreciation) have increased 
from £454,369 to £583,603. 

At this point, Vickers’ profits (analysed in the accom- 
panying chart) begin to take shape, but here also compli- 
cations arise. Under the reorganisation plan of 1934 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon undertook to 
make distributions from available profits at the end of 
1937 and 1939. Vickers and Cammell Laird, who jointly 
own the equity of Metropolitan-Cammell, each received 
£75,000 in tax-free ordinary dividends from this source in 
1937. It is known that Vickers received a dividend from 
Metropolitan-Cammell last year (the 1934 scheme having 
been varied), but its amount has not been disclosed, and 
it would follow that one year’s debenture interest has also 
been received on Vickers’ holding of £789,312 6 per 





VICKERS’ PROFITS 1928-38 





cent. debenture stock of Metropolitan-Cammell (equiva- 
lent to £34,350 net). Taking the income from all the items 
specified in the balance sheet (assuming a rate of 6 per 
cent. on the English Steel Corporation loan of £300,000), 
it is possible to identify £1,191,442 net out of Vickers’ 
profits (after tax) of £1,472,211. The balance of £280,769 
arises from income from subsidiaries and on Metropolitan- 
Cammell shares, together with interest on gilt-edged 
stocks, which’ rose from {2,002,991 to £2,920,000 last 


year. 
Granted the adequacy of the disclosed reserve a i- 
ations, there was comparatively limited scope last year for 


increasing Vickers’ profits by a fuller divi- 
sion of the subsidiaries’ conclusion is 
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would have provided an addition to Vickers’ profits of 
£131,000 net—equivalent to an extra 2.9 per cent. for the 
ordinary stock. Moreover, English Steel has now built up 
the preferred ordinary dividend equalisation fund to weil 
over twice the annual dividend. Hence the necessity to 
provide 10 per cent. of net profits for this fund, which 
absorbed £121,224 last year, has now ceased. The same 
presumption that directorial policy has intervened between 
earnings and the shareholder is reflected in the Hadfields 
figures. The full report, published this week, records that 
the tonnage output of the company last year reached the 
highest level since 1918. Yet disclosed profits, after pro- 
viding for d iation and income tax, show a very modest 
rise from £308,418 to £316,176. It is probably significant 
that the creditor item “ provisions for income tax, etc.” 
shows a much steeper rise from {£375,846 to £536,429, 
which suggests a much sharper advance in assessed profits, 

The distribution of Thos. Firth and John Brown pro- 
vides no windfall for ordinary shareholders of John Brown, 
which holds 75 per cent. of the £1,100,000 “A” capital 
and all the £450,000 “ B” shares. On both classes the 
company has maintained the distribution of 174 per cent. 
tax free. Although profits have increased from £867,723 
to £973,940 (the latter figure is struck after an unstated 
amount to contingencies) depreciation and free reserves 
absorb £28,000 more, and taxation £80,000 more. In all 
these instances, which refer to general armaments and pro- 
jectile companies, it is evident that a measure of strict, 
though voluntary, control of disclosed profits and dividends 
is already in operation. In such circumstances, it may 
matter little by how much armaments expenditure in- 
creases during the next year or two. There is already a 
breath of profits control in the air, which may well be 
sufficient to stiffen the directorial control of disclosed 
earnings and dividends, even in the absence of official 
measures. 

There remain, finally, two naval shipbuilding reports, 
which reveal less apparent rigidity in earnings and divi- 
dends last year. Total profits of Cammell Laird increased 
from £306,100 to £437,233, though equity earnings, after 
a new tax provision absorbing £100,000, were only 
moderately higher at 19.7 per cent. Last year’s profits 
were assisted by an increase in tonnage launched from 
57,644 to 68,456. Some bearing on the current years 
potential business is provided by an analysis of the Navy 
Estimates, which show that the value of orders for hulls 
and machi will increase this year from {3,212,290 to 
£3,472,223. But both for this company and Swan Hunter, 
mercantile shipbuilding is an important item. At the 
beginning of last year, about four-fifths of the latter's 
workpeople were engaged on mercantile work. Hence the 
virtual stabilisation of its naval business during the 
current year at £2,350,351, compared with £2,317,972, 
will leave little margin to offset the prospective fall in 
profits from mercantile building. 

From this review, it cannot be said that armament 
shares, as a class, emerge with special attractions which 
are denied to more general equities. It is the armaments 
“ fringe,” rather than the companies directly concerned, 
which may be readier to make the fruits of defence ¢x- 
penditure available to their shareholders. Armaments com- 
panies have, it is true, the virtual assurance of a high level 
of turnover. Yet even those which appear most closely 
connected with re-armament have valuable commercial 
business to preserve. The Firth-Brown report refers to ‘ 
appreciable increase in overseas trade” last year. An 
Hadfields’ record tonnage since 1918 was accompanied by 
a record turnover of “ordinary commercial products. 
Part of the latter may well be required to serve the defence 
programme at some stage, but the general distinction '® 
a real one. Meanwhile, the chairman of Clarke Chapman 
has discussed a further cautionary element in — 
armament shares. If profits on Government work ¢xc , 
10 per cent., he declared, a rebate is demanded, and he 

dissatisfaction with the rate of 8 vel oe 
vided on the company’s output last year. ine : 
Hadfields may be generous, in comparison with oe 
Hunter, but it cannot be said that armament share) 0 
i nor that naval shipbuilding sha 
are excessively discounting the fall in mercantile bull®é 
year. 
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Finance and Banking 


Czech Assets in London.—The German annexation 
of Czecho-Slovakia was at once followed by the seizure 
of the Czech gold reserves in Prague, and it is highly pro- 
bable that the Czech National Bank will be absorbed by 
the Reichsbank. This at once raised the question of the 
status of Czech assets held in London. It is true that 
London is traditionally a free money market, but such 
freedom does not carry with it the condonation of an act 
of bare-faced robbery; still less does it oblige London 
bankers to facilitate the completion of that robbery. In these 
circumstances, the Government has been swift to act. On 
March 15th the Prime Minister announced that the un- 
drawn portion of the Czech credit, then amounting to 
{6} millions, was to remain blocked at the Bank of 
England pending a clarification of the situation. Czech 
gold reserves in London were similarly immobilised. On 
Friday a general instruction was issued by the Treasury to 
London bankers requesting them not to make payments 
against Czech balances without first consulting the Bank 
of England and the Treasury. On Monday this was 
followed up by a more detailed statement (analysed below), 
circulated by the Bank of England at the request of the 
Treasury. Finally, as compliance with the terms of this 
statement might the banks to legal proceedings, a 
bill described as the Czecho-Slovakia (Restrictions on 
Banking Accounts, etc.) Bill was introduced on Wednesday, 
and is being passed rapidly through all its stages. The 
object of the Bill is to indemnify the banks against any 
proceedings arising out of their compliance with the autho- 
rities’ request. In moving the second reading of the Bill, 
Sir John Simon laid special emphasis on the needs of the 
refugees. The sum of £4,000,000 already given for that 
purpose would remain available, so far as it had not been 
used already; and the Chancellor hinted at the possibility of 
new legislation. City opinion welcomes these moves, for it 
is recognised that once Czech funds or securities are with- 
drawn from London it will be impossible to keep them out 
of German hands. There is a precedent for this drastic 
action, for during the war Tsarist Government balances 
were blocked in London and have never been surrendered 
to the Bolshevik regime. In some quarters there is a dis- 
position to say that this immobilisation of Czech assets 
can only be a temporary measure, and that a final decision 
will sooner or later have to be taken. Everything depends 
here on the general outcome, which cannot be predicted as 
yet, and in any event the total amount involved is relatively 
small. Still, as regards the principle, public opinion will 

unanimous in saying that for the moment the only 
possible course of action is to hold these assets on trust for 
their rightful owners, and this is the object of the Govern- 
Ment’s emergency measures. 


* * * 


The Bank of England’s circular is drawn in very wide 
terms. It relates to all gold balances and securities held in 
London banks on behalf of residents in Czecho-Slovakia, 
the latter terms also including the Czech Government, the 
Czech National Bank and companies incorporated in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Before any of these assets are surren- 
dered, application is to be-made in all cases of uncertainty 
to the Bank of England. The circular adds that the Bank’s 
Permission be assumed in certain cases. Thus, bills 
accepted by a British house on behalf of a Czech client 
Prior to March 15th may on maturity be debited to the 
account of that client. Any drawn or instructions 
for payment issued before March 15th may be acted upon. 
Debts or obligations due to British subjects or persons in 
the United Ki (other than a resident in Czecho- 
Slovakia) may be met, and assets belonging to British 
sub in Czecho-Slovakia may be freely dis- 
fother (ici the case of debts due to a person abroad 
other than a British subject), and also in the case of assets 
Slovat} to nationals of other countries resident in Czecho- 

Ovakia, reference should be made to the Bank of England, 





but permission will be given in suitable cases. The circular 
does not refer to remittances to Czecho-Slovakia, and our 
information is that remittances are still being made. Nor 
does it necessarily suspend all trade between Great Britain 
and Czecho-Slovakia, for payments due for British exports 
automatically rank as debts due to a British subject. We 
are also glad to learn that, as Government spokesmen pro- 
mised during the debate, Czech refugees now in London 
have been able to obtain — to draw on their 
balances with a minimum of delay. The circular in fact 
Carries out the intention of the Government, and is drawn 
widely with that end in view. Such an embargo cannot be 
made absolutely watertight without similar co-operation 
in other financial centres. This is a matter for arrangement 
with other Governments, but at least everything possible in 
London is being done to fulfil our position of trust towards 
the rightful owners of these assets. 


* * * 


Foreign Funds and the Czech Embargo.—The 
swift measures taken by the Government to prevent the 
withdrawal of Czech assets from London produced a rather 
unexpected result. It gave rise to quite unwarrantable fears 
on the part of other foreign holders of funds in London 
that in given circumstances their assets, too, may become 
blocked. As a result, there was a fair amount of liquida- 
tion of gold and sterling balances this week on the part of 
nationals of Belgium, Holland and other countries which 
are exposed to German invasion. The heavy gold dis- 
hoarding was largely the outcome of these fears. In reality, 
foreign holders of assets in London should derive reassur- 
ance from the British measures, since they indicate the 
Government’s determination not to allow Germany to lay 
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hands on the London assets of nationals of conquered coun- 
tries in the way she laid hands on a large proportion of 
Austrian private assets abroad. Unfortunately, at the be- 
ginning it was not made sufficiently clear by the Govern- 
ment that this was one of the underlying objects of the 
embargo; indeed, the discrimination in the Bill in favour 
of those who left Czecho-Slovakia before March 15th 
gave rise to the impression that those who leave the country 
after the conquest may experience difficulty in recovering 
their London funds. If this impression were correct, it 
would be easily understandable that nationals of countries 
exposed to German invasion would become concerned 
about the possibility of their London assets being seized 
exactly at the time when they would need them the most. 
Owners of refugee funds, being of a nervous disposition, 
were inclined to give the British measure such unfavourable 
interpretation. Consequently, many of them transferred 
their assets to New York, since until Wednesday there 
was no indication that the United States would follow the 
British example. On Wednesday, however, it was reported 
that the American banks received requests similar to that 
addressed to the British banks last week concerning Czech 
assets, prior to the adoption of legislation. This, together 
with the reassuring tenor of the debate in the House on 
the second reading of the Bill, made owners of refugee 
funds realise that it makes no difference whether they 
keep their funds in London or New York. Accordingly, 
withdrawals abated considerably. 


* * * 


Gold Activity.—Judged by the increase in turnover of 
business, it is the bullion market which has received the 
greatest stimulus from the recent events in Europe. The 
stimulus has been of the surprising but now customary 
character: when the risk of war crystallises, gold, to which 
hoarders turn in all troubles other than this extremity, is 
sold and the proceeds converted into currency—preferably 
dollars. This week the re-selling of gold from Continental 
hoarders has assumed such proportions that the gold arbi- 
trage channels between this country and the United States 
have become congested. Every liner leaving for New York 
is carrying more than its normal quota of gold, as may be 
seen from the abnormal rates quoted for reinsuring gold 
covered under the usual open covers. During the week to 
Thursday last the gold exported to the United States 
amounted to £14,701,408, while the liners leaving dur- 
ing the week-end will have carried further substantial con- 
signments. It is not merely the big hoarder who has been 
reselling. There has also been evidence of reselling of gold 
coins, the premium on which has disappeared completely. 
The motive behind these sales is the fear that in the event 
of war gold might become at best a frozen, and at worst a 
sequestrated, asset. The demand for dollars arising out of 
the conversion of the proceeds of these gold sales into 
dollars has been approximately neutralised by the sales 
of dollars by arbitrage houses, which this week have taken 
the bulk of the gold offered in the market. The authorities 
have evidently encouraged this offsetting process as far as 
possible by keeping out of the bullion market and by allow- 
ing the gold price to be fixed at a figure making arbitrage 
with New York profitable. Apart from small purchases by 
the Exchange Account on Monday, the arbitrageur has 
had the buying side of the market to himself. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that on one day the price fixed should 
have been at a slight discount on the shipping parity. 


* * * 
; Exchanges and the Crisis.—The German annexa- 
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long as London acts as a channel between the Continent 
and New York, it should in theory gain as much gold as 
it loses. On the other hand this week’s Bank return reveals 
an increase of £18 millions in public deposits, most of 
which has arisen from gold sales by the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account. re are various obvious symptoms of the 
Continental malaise. Dollar notes have been bid in London 
to } per cent. premium, and there has also been a noticeable 
tendency for some efflux of funds from Switzerland, 
part of which at least represent refugee money, but these 
withdrawals have not been sufficient to inspire alarm or 
to cause any tightness of money. It is significant of the 
Swiss franc’s strength that the forward rate remains at 
a premium. The Swiss National Bank feels only bound 
to keep the exchange rate steady within fairly wide limits, 
these corresponding to between Frs. 19.50 and Frs. 21.90 
to the pound. At the worst the spot rate only rose from 
Frs. 20.58 to Frs. 20.85, and in all probability the National 
Bank was able to render support by drawing upon its 
devisen rather than its gold. It is doubtful if the British 
Control gained any Swiss gold. Belgium is in a different 
position, fer the anxiety of the past fortnight supervened 
upon an already weak exchange position, due to Belgium’s 
political troubles and still more to her uncertain economic 
outlook. Here the recent recovery in French industry has 
made the over-valuation of the belga a far more serious 
matter than it was ten months ago, while since that time 
there has also been the depreciation of the pound and the 

ilder. It is doubtful if, under present conditions, the 

reasury can see its way clear beyond the end of April 
and before long the devaluation of the belga may have 
to be faced. It is not, therefore, surprising that forward 
belgas remain at a wide discount, while the spot rate 
needs continual support. One estimate is that the National 
Bank has lost nearly $100 millions of gold during the past 
month and is still losing it at the rate of $1.5 to $2.0 
millions a day. Most of this gold has gone to New York, 
but some has been sold in the London market. Thus, on 
balance, the British Control has been able to replenish 
some, though not all, of its gold losses. 


* * * 


Indian Banking Results.—Of the four banks 
operating in India and other Eastern countries whose 
accounts and balance sheets have been published recently, 
the Mercantile Bank of India makes the most satisfactory 
showing so far as profits are concerned. In what must 
have been a difficult year for all of them, it is able to show 
a slight increase in net profits from £183,497 to £192,443 
and to maintain its dividend for the year at 12 per cent. 
At the annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank the 
chairman referred to the decline in advances and bills 
receivable, which are together down by over £1,000,000. 
This is presumably the chief cause of the small fall in net 
profits from £127,173 to £111,601; but the directors have 
felt justified in maintaining the final dividend at last 
year’s figure, making the total for the year unchanged at 
7s. per share. The National Bank of India with its big 
East African connection must have suffered from the 
stagnation of trade in those territories last year caused by 
the heavy over-stocking in 1937. In the ciscumstances, it 
is not surprising that net profits have fallen from 
£465,862 to £444,063, or that it has been deemed prudent 
to reduce both the interim and final dividends from 9 to 
8 per cent. The balance sheet shows that deposits have 
fallen by over £24 millions te £27,856,726; on the other 
hand, discounts and advances show a small increase at 
£10,118,561. The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China shows, as is only to be expected, the biggest 
decline in profits; for, of the four banks, it is the only one 
with an extensive connection in the Far East, and its 

there must have been adversely affected by the 
war. Net profits are, in fact, down by £155,756 to 
£335,309, and the dividend has been reduced from 14 to 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue foreign exchange market has with- 
stood the shocks administered by Herr 
Hitler comparatively well. Selling has 
not been 
September, and rates have consequently 
not been subject to big fluctuations. 
The weakest currency has, perhaps, 
been the Swiss franc, which is dis- 
cussed in a Finance Note. On Thurs- 
day, after a weak opening, it rallied and 
the rate in the late afternoon was 
quoted at 20.81, compared with 
20.834-4 earlier in the day. The 
sterling-dollar rate has beeh firmly con- 
trolled, but pressure has not been en- 
tirely in one direction. The weakest day 
for the pound was on Monday, when 
the Control was in the market all day 
as a seller of dollars at 4.681% and the 
forward premiums widened at one time 
to lrvc. for one month and 3%c. for 
three months, but in the late afternoon 
pressure on the spot rate abated and 
the forward premiums came back to 
ic. and 24c. respectively. On Tuesday 
bear covering caused the pound to rally 
and the Control purchased dollars at 
4.68% to check the rise, although a 
weaker tendency again set in at the 
close, On Wednesday the trend in the 
spot rate was against the pound, but a 
better sign was the smaller demand for 
forward dollars. The next day, the 
pound opened on the weak side and was 
firmly held by the Control at 4.684; 
later, however, the rate steadied at 
4.68% and less intervention was needed. 
Canadian dollars were firmer on Thurs- 
day and appreciated to 4.70% in the 
afternoon. Francs have shown little 
change. The tendency of forward dis- 
— to widen, noted last week, has 


: 
i 
: 
: 


spectively. Free German marks have 
been offered and have been quoted at 
up to 11.72, but on Thursday afternoon 
they recovered to 11.69. 


* 
The Bank Return 


THE Issue Department shows virtually 
no change on the week. The gold hold- 
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000 against a record figure of 
£3,239,000 in 1937. Death claims were 
£40,000 smaller at £400,000 and sur- 
render values at £153,000 showed a re- 
duction of £17,000. The net rate of in- 
terest in the life assurance fund was 
£3 16s. 6d. per cent. against £3 19s. 6d. 
Per cent. in the year. Assets 


nearly so widespread as last’ 


ing has been valued at the same price as 
last week—148s. 5d.—which, inciden- 
tally, was the market price at the fixing 
on Wednesday. The note circulation is 
only slightly higher, so that political 
events have not induced either the 
public to hold cash or the banks to add 
to their till money. In the Banking De- 
Partment, however, some measure of 
the Exchange Account’s support of 
sterling is provided by the switch-over 
from bankers’ to public deposits. The 
latter are up by as much as £18.1 
millions, and though some of the rise 
may be the result of revenue transfers, 
by far the greater part probably repre- 
sents the Account’s purchases of 
sterling in the past week. Some attempt 
has been made to offset the deflationary 
effect of this movement by an increase 
in Government securities, but these are 
only £1.9 millions higher, and the net 
fall in bankers’ deposits is £14.3 
millions, . 
* 


The Money Market 


PRIOR to the week-end there was little 
sign that Central European develop- 
ments were having any effect on con- 
ditions in the discount market. It is true 
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* Viz. cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
sad tee tae bills and British Goverument 
in six months of maturity. 


that the fall in total applications at the 
Treasury Bill tender from £81.3 
millions to £73.8 millions is probably 
explained by the reluctance of outside 
quarters to enter into new commit- 
ments; but the market syndicate was 
anxious to obtain a larger quota rather 
than raise the rate, et was only 
slightly higher at 10s, 1.32d. per cent. 
The six months’ Manchester Corpora- 
tion bills, too, were placed at the low 
rate of 11s. 4d. per cent., applications 
for the £500,000 of bills on offer total- 
ling over £1,000,000. On Monday, how- 
ever, a firmer tendency in bill rates be- 
came noticeable. The clearing banks 
were reluctant to buy more than a 
limited amount of April and May 
maturities, while June bills, where they 
were taken at all, were only bought at 
i} per cent. On Wednesday there was 
a wider demand from the banks, and 
rates were maintained at the usual 4 per 
cent. for short-dated maturities and 
4} per cent. for June bills, one bank 


INSURANCE NOTES 


increased from £15,654,000 to 
£16,282,000, and no Stock Exchange 
security stands above its cost price or 
above its middle market price on De- 
cember 30, 1938, less accrued interest. 
Mortgages and loans increased from 
£6,311,000 to £7,087,000; mortgages 
in the United Kingdom amounted to 
£4,558,000 against £3,873,000 but no 
mortgages remain outside the United 


attempting unsuccessfully to raise the 
latter to ws per cent. Rates for com- 
mercial paper have naturally tended to 
rise in sympathy. The three months’ 
fine bank draft is generally quoted at 
# per cent., compared with 45 per cent. 
a week ago, while the six months’ draft, 
which is only taken reluctantly, is 
quoted at % per cent. Credit conditions 
have remained fairly comfortable. The 
smaller outlet for bills has increased the 
demand for credit from the market to 
enable it to take up its larger quota of 
Treasury Bills; but in spite of the fall 
in bankers’ deposits disclosed in this 
week’s Bank Return, the clearing banks 
have been fairly willing lenders at 4 per 
cent. against bills, and the only real 
sign of stringency has been some short- — 
age of bond money which has some- 
times only been available at % per cent. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE bullion market has been com- 
pletely dominated by the unhoarding of 
gold by Continental hoarders, which is 
discussed in a Finance Note. The result 
has been that on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day the turnover at the fixing rose to 
the highest figures for some months; 
but these, particularly on Wednesday, 
were completely overshadowed by un- 
Official dealings, and on that day the 
turnover for the whole day was esti- 
mated to be in the neighbourhood of 
£3,500,000. On Thursday, however, 
both official and unofficial dealings 
appreciably diminished. The Exchange 
Account has been in the market both as 
a seller and buyer of gold, supplying 
about half of the demand last Friday 


and buying a substantial proportion of 
Tuesday’s large offerings. On Wednes- 
day, however, it was unwilling to buy 
gold in view of the weakness of the 
pound. 
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per 
aes ‘ork price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 

The silver market has been quiet, 
and prices both for cash and forward 
have tended to fall, although there was 
a rally in the cash price on Thursday. 


Kingdom; these amounted at the end 
of 1937 to £393,000, and were arranged 
by a subsidiary of the Society in 
Canada, which was disposed of in 1938. 
There was a further advance in loans on 
medical practices under a distinctive 
scheme of the Society from £686,000 
to £743,000. British Government securi- 
ties showed little change in the year at 
£653,000 and debentures were also 
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practically unchanged at £2,040,000. 
Preference shares, however, increased 
from £100,000 to £363,000. The 

i i General Re- 


versionary and Investment Company 
and in the Clerical, Medical and 
General Investment Trust remain at 
£850,000 and £750,000, respectively. 
Since the close of the year the latter 
company has been wound up, for the 
Society’s internal organisation has de- 
veloped to a degree which has made the 
continued existence of the Trust of no 
particular advantage. During the year 
depreciation of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties amounted to about 2} per cent. of 
book values, and this low rate arises 
partly from the short-dated investment 
policy which has been followed. The 
chairman mentions that, after careful 
consideration, the directors have de- 
cided to continue the issue of unre- 
stricted policies, even under to-day’s 
uncertain conditions. In the case of the 
cheapest types of policy, namely, tem- 
porary assurances and the Society’s 
well-known “supplementary units,” 
where the life assurance risk is at a 
maximum in relation to premiums paid, 
an adjustment has been made by an in- 
crease in the rate of premium, leaving 
the contracts unrestricted in form. This 
departure will doubtless be received 
with great interest by other offices. 


* 


Maritime Insurance Company.— 
The premium income of this company, 
whose share capital is held by the 
Scottish Union and National, increased 
last year from £387,000 to £405,000. 


—This mutual ‘ 
founded in 1852 and has always had a 
dustry, has recently given special atten- 
tion to the expansion of its new busi- 
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4s. 5d. per cent. to £3 18s. Od. per cent. 
Death claims were reduced by £69,000 
to £368,000. Total assets increased from 
£11,746,000 to £11,987,000 and the re- 
serve account remains unchanged at 
£250,000. There was no special change 
in the classification of the assets. Loans 
increased slightly from £3,187,000 to 
£3,210,000; while British Government 
securities fell from £1,404,000 to 
£1,291,000, and debenture, preference 
and ordinary stocks together increased 
from £5,312,000 to £5,659,000. 


* 


Standard Life Assurance.—The 
accounts of this company for the year 
to November 15, 1938, reveal the 
customary position of great strength. 
Assurance liabilities were again valued 
by the A1924-29 table, using select net 
premiums, while for annuities the 
British Officers’ Select Annuity Table 
Ol*), plus an additional reserve to allow 
for the exceptional longevity of annuit- 
ants, was again adopted. The rate of 
interest employed in valuing the assur- 
ance and annuity liabilities is 24 per 
cent. The results of the last two years 
are given below: — 














<¥ 1938 
Surplus earned ............... 488,432 523,119 
lus income from guar- 

antee fund ..............+0++ 406 39,733 

edhaddseodne 31,365 31,034 

559,203 593,886 

Policyholders’ bonuses ...... 428,169 462,755 
Pension fund ...........s00+0+« 00,000 nai 

Investment reserve .........+++ sis 100,000 

Carried forward ..........+00. 31,034 31,131 

559,203 593,886 


The very high bonus rate of 42s, 
per cent. per annum, calculated on 
the sum assured and bonuses, is 
declared for the twelfth successive 
year, and is much more than covered 
by current earnings. New sums assured 
amounted to £4,650,000, compared 
with £4,341,000 in 1937, and last 
year was the sixth to produce record 
new business. The company is one of a 
small group of offices which specialise 
in group assurance and annuity busi- 
ness. Last year total new group assur- 
ances were more than doubled, at 
£1,817,000, against £789,000. In 1937, 
1,922 deferred annuity policies were 
issued for £373,000 per annum (doubt- 
less in connection with group pension 
contracts), Last year saw an expansion 
to 2,512 policies for £766,000 per 
annum. The net rate of interest earned 
in 1938 was £4 14s. 2d. per cent., against 
£4 15s. per cent. The guarantee fund 
remains at £1,700,000, consisting of 
£850,000 general reserve and £850,000 
perpetual stock. The amount trans- 
ferred last year from this fund to the 
life assurance fund was £39,733, 
equivalent to about 3s. 6d. of the 42s. 
per cent. bonus. Total assets increased 
from £29,605,000 to £31,091,000. 
Loans of all kinds increased from 
£3,370,000 to £3,768,000; loans on 
public rates amount to £766,000 against 
£113,000, while policy loans fell from 
£1,056,000 to £992,000. There was 
some reduction in British 


other hand, debenture, and 
ordinary stocks showed big increases. 
* 








shown below for 1937 and 193g:— 
1937 1938 
Ordinary ing profits ..... 540,251 sa 
Brought forward ............0. 156,771 san 
—_————s 
697,022 649,126 
’ bonuses ...... 456,104 382,639 
Staff pension fund ... on 15,000 
Written off premises ......... ees 100,000 
Strengthening actuarial re- 
GEE PB rnsnorscvceccccacesscoceeee gan in 
Carried forward s..c.c.cccse. 113,241 151,487 
697,022 649,126 


The bases used in the valuation, as 
in 1937, assume an interest at 3} per 
cent., and the Eastern Counties Rural 
Districts Table is adopted. For London 
Life the future annual increase in 
rate of reduction of premium is taken 
at £2 per cent., and the future annual 
rate of bonus at 30s. per cent. com- 
pound. For Clergy Mutual, the bonus 
rate assured is £2 per cent. of sums 
assured (increased for whole life assur- 
ance by 2s. for each year of age over 65), 
and for Metropolitan, the increase in 
rate of abatement assured is 44 per cent. 
The reversionary rate of bonus declared 
by London Life is again 35s. per cent., 
calculated on the sum assured and 
bonuses. In the reduction of premium 
class, the increased rate of reduction for 
the year beginning July 1, 1939, is 2 
per cent. This follows three successive 
declarations of 3 per cent., but it was 
pointed out in these years that declara- 
tions of less than 3 per cent. must be 
expected in some years. The reversion- 
ary bonus declared for the Clergy 
Mutual is at the rate of 3 per cent., 
calculated on the sum assured, increas- 
ing in the case of whole life assurances 
by 3s, per cent. for each additional year 
of age over 65, compared with 4 per 
cent. and 4s. per cent. in recent years. 
The increase in the rate of abatement 
for the i is 6 per cent, 
against 5 per cent. in 1937. New sums 
assured in 1938 were practically un- 
changed at £2,701,000, of which 57 per 
cent. related to non-participating con- 
tracts. The Association pays no com- 
mission, and the expense ratio thus re- 
presents the extremely low figure of 53 
per cent. of premium income. The net 
rate of interest earned by the total funds 
fell by 1s. per cent, to £3 15s. per cent., 
and the net rate calculated on the valua- 
tion liabilities fell by 1s. 2d. per cent. to 
£4 Os. 9d. per cent. It will be seen that 
there is an effective margin over valua- 
tion requirements of 10s. 9d. per cent. 
New deferred and reversionary annul- 
ties, which in 1936 totalled 2,075 con- 
tracts representing annuity payments of 
£216,000 per annum, and in 1937 
1,622 contracts for £186,000 per 
annum, fell last year to 1,355 
contracts for £164,000 per annum. 
These figures suggest a considerable 
falling off in staff pension business. At 
the close of 1937, on the basis of mar- 
ket prices then ruling, there was a free 

in in excess of valuation liabilities 
of about £2,550,000; the corresponding 
figure at the close of last year was 
about £1,700,000. Depreciation during 
1938 appears, therefore, to have repre- 
sented about £850,000, equivalent to 2.7 
per cent. of the assets or 4.7 per cent. 
of the Stock Exchange securities. Total 
assets increased from £30,289,000 to 
£30,953,000. Loans increased from 
£8,791,000 to £9,203,000, and there was 
a small reduction in British Govern- 
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An Unsettled Week.—The Stock Exchange has 
made a more realistic response to political events this week, 
although the continued absence of anything resembling 
crisis mentality is the outstanding feature of dealings. 
Jobbers have been ultra-cautious both on the “bull” and 
the “ bear” tack. Consequently, when prices have moved, 
their response, both up and down, has been more pro- 
nounced than last week. On Monday, for example, when a 
significant volume of selling was ed, jobbers refused 
to take any appreciable amount of stock on their books, 
and quotations were lowered and widened. This prelim- 
inary slide, however, was followed by a partial recovery in 
which something between one-third and one-half of the 
day’s losses were regained. The net result was a fall of a 
point in gilt-edged and a fall of 2.6 points in The Financial 
News share index. By contrast, “ House’s” display 
of renewed confidence on Tuesday was indeed remarkable. 
Acting partly on the theory of improved investment morale 
and on hopes that the Berlin-Rome axis might develop 
symptoms of strain, the market proceeded to gain strength 
throughout the day, with none of the intermittent hesita- 
tion which underlying political conditions might have in- 
volved. Once again refusal of jobbers to become 
“bears” when they previously refused to become “ bulls ” 
provided part of the explanation. In mid-week the market’s 
attitude was once again sharply reversed; Tuesday’s gains 
were lost, and in some instances more than lost. Wavering 
confidence was augmented by fears of technical weakness, 
which was confirmed by a small failure on Thursday. 
The weakness was even more pronounced in Wall Street, 
where the Dow industrial average closed nearly four points 
lower at 135.91. The significant feature in these see-saw 
movements (save, perhaps, for Monday’s initial slide) is 
the relatively small amount of selling. It is true that buy- 
ing support for the time being has virtually disappeared, 
but there is no pressure of selling on the part of the general 
investor. The latter, like the public at large, appears to be 
watching and waiting for the clarification of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

* * * 

1.C.1. and Dunlop Rubber. — The preliminary 
statements of Imperial Chemical Industries and Dunlop 
Rubber have enjoyed a profoundly different market recep- 
tion. On the former, a disappointed “ Street ” market on 
Wednesday marked the ordinary stock down sharply to 
28s. 9d., compared with 30s. 3d. at Tuesday’s close. 
The latter, issued at the end of last week, was followed 
by a recovery in the ordinary stock from 27s. 14d. to 28s. 
Some reduction was generally anticipated in the Imperial 
Chemical dividend, despite the maintenance of the 
interim payment at 3 per cent., and the 8 per cent. total 
was not, in itself, a matter for great surprise. But the 
market seems to have been impressed by the fall in net 
camings for dividends from £7,510,707 to £7,061,291, 
though the fall of 6 per cent. is in close keeping with the 
ae = decline in The Economist Index of Business 

vity. It would, however, be premature to reach any 
firm conclusion on the past year’s trading until the central 
Obsolescence and ‘depreciation provision is known. But 
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comparatively small fall of £90,124 at £1,500,893. The 
dividend and bonus, together maintained at 9 per cent., 
are covered by earnings of 13.7 per cent., compared 
with 10.8 per cent. for 1937. Thus, a year which promised 
adverse results has made an excellent recovery and, inci- 
dentally, has suggested that half-yearly statements have 
their limitations as well as their advantages. 


* * * 


Associated Portland Cement.—The preliminary 
profits announcement of Associated Portland Cement, with 
its reference to a reserve provision of £60,000, suggested 
that the reduction in the dividend from 224 per cent. to 
20 per cent. was in the nature of a precautionary measure. 
The full report, in fact, goes some way to confirm this, 
for it shows an increase in trading profits from £1,054,591 


. to £1,070,381, and in interest and dividend income from 


£540,237 to £580,828. Of the latter, some £81,300 was 
provided by the Alpha Cement dividend, which was 
divided between the Associated and Tunnel companies, 
according to the new control, in the proportion of 74 to 26. 
This acquisition is also reflected in an increase in the 
ordinary capital to £4,000,000 against £3,500,000, in a 
consequent expansion of subsidiary interests from 
£2,384,552 to £2,754,650, and in a reduction in the rate 
of earnings for the increased equity from 22.9 per cent. 
to 22.2 per cent.—the latter despite the increase in equity 
earnings from £796,728 to £862,806. The profits of recent 
years are analysed in the following table and chart : — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 


£ £ £ 

Trading profit............ 1,149,494 1,054,591 1,070,381 

Total income ...........+ 1,687,350 1,594,828 1,661,209 

reciation and fees...  429,733¢ 420,100 420,402 

ture interest ...... 160,184 157,111 153,889 

Deb. sinking funds ...... 80,316 83,389 86,612 

Preference dividend ... 137,500 137,500 137,500 
i stock— 

— tis teetteninnenn 879,617 796,728 862,806 
Hill iskiakcdhbunindtenenne 3500 787,500 800,000 
Earned Yo seseveeesees 26-0 22-9 22-2* 
INE Ts ‘aeadoendiansine 224 224 20* 

TO feServes ......0.scee00e 87,500 iae 60,000 

Carry-forward............ 196,665 205,893 208,699 


¢ Including £10,000 for investments. * On a capital of 
£4,000,000 (against £3,500,000). 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT PROFITS 
1928-38 





Aggregate deliveries of the group last year were fully main- 
tained, although some reduction in demand occurred in the 
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that the industry was in the acutely depressed state which 
was officially suggested at the end of last year. At the 
meeting of British Portland Cement last week Sir Malcolm 
Stewart referred to a movement to secufe greater co- 
operation in the industry, and he will take the opportunity 
at next week’s meeting of the parent company to enlarge 
on this theme. Stockholders will probably appreciate Lord 
Wolmer’s assurance this week, in another connection, that 
no rise in cement prices is in contemplation. Demand for 
general construction purposes is likely to show some fall 
this year, and while a check to incipient price-cutting may 
be a legitimate objective of co-operation, turnover would 
hardly be encouraged by any positive increase in prices. 
At 68s. 9d., the £1 ordinary stock units yield £5 16s. 3d. 
per cent. 


* * * 
British Insulated Cables.—The 1938 results of 


@BBritish Insulated Cables must be considered satisfactory, 


although, after a period of expanding earnings, some 
decline in profits is reported. The balance is struck “ after 
contingent reserves adjustment,” which renders close com- 
parison between 1937 and 1938 profits difficult. On the 
basis of disclosed total profits, however, the percentage 
decline is no higher than 14 per cent. for 1938, and the 
20 per cent. dividend is covered by a scarcely less generous 
margin than in 1937. The course of profits over the past 
three years is shown below: — 


Years ended December 31st 
1936 1937 5 
Profit after contingencies ...... 765,695 821,358 807,874 
Peat, GER. <: cadhncindncccientcasee 19,161 19,726 19,406 
Depreciation ........ssssecsceeees 143,682 143,019 156,402 
Debenture interest .........008 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Preference dividend ..........+. 57,500 57,500 57,500 
Ordinary stock— 
Earned .......cseresessreceseeeees 510,352 566,113 539,566 
DE Sidss cccccithiinabictaeasciblids 333,333 400,000 400,000 
BE, ~ cididecbicicccsccbis 33-9 31-1 29-6 
PE iccccctvtbitaghiccincintiins 20* 20 20 
TRIED -cianatisstntintiiniiiai 100,000 100,000 100,000 
To aaiciaiteirnietimiih 380,879 446,992 486,558 


* And 20 per cent. capital bonus, absorbing £333,334 from reserve. 


The increased depreciation provision, coupled with lower 
total profits, results in a reduction of £26,547 in earnings 
for the ordinary stock to £539,566. The generous earnings 
cover in recent years absolves the stockholder from mak- 


facturers’ Association may have some effect on profit 
margins, and it must be left to the equipment of factories 
and extensions for the arms programme to make up the 
leeway in demand resulting from a potential decline in 
private construction. A leading article in The Economist 
of February 11th on cable shares emphasised the point 
that requirements for subsidiary mains and for consumers’ 
eae form the chief market for cables. Hence 

manufacturers are not dependent merely on the growth 
of the country’s electricity distribution ry although 
the smaller cable market is the more competitive field. 
British Insulated £1 ordinary stock units yield £4 19s. 
per cent. at the current price of 81s. 


* * * 


_ British Aluminium Progress.—Since 1933 British 
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played a large part in last year’s satisfactory results. Allo- 
cations of profits during the past three years are shown 
below: 


Years ended December 31st 
1936 1937 1938 
Total profit .....cseeceseeee eeveees . sovisi 773,432 o0¢%s51 
Taxation — osesesssessseseseereeees 34,000 70,000 50,000 
Directors’ fees...........ssssesees » 24,250 25,250 27,181 
Depreciation ........scceseceesees 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Debenture service ......+.+s+0008 140,000 140,000 175,000 
Preference dividend ............ 90,000 90,000 90,000 
Ordinary stock— 
Bard vovesceusresiopnsavesessese 258,931 398,182 517,670 
BUNEEE nbocdcetavovsncscarnsesnuboes 200,000 267,916 375,000 
Barmed Yo veccesescoscovscscese 13-9 20-6+¢ 19-1 
BURR DB iscocsiscvniccovicccesessic 10 124* 123 
Reserve @CCOUNE .......cceeseeeees 50,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward  .......cscsesseees 71,158 101,424 144,094 


t On dividends paid, or 14-7 per cent. on capital of £ 3,000,000, 
* On old cies; dividend on 1,000,000 new shares, 
£1 15s. 10d. per cent. 


The increase in total profit is not wholly available for 
ordinary stockholders, for the reduced tax provision does 
not fully offset the new debenture sinking fund require- 
ments. This year the full 12} per cent. dividend is pay- 
able on the new shares, and, reckoned in terms of the 
present capital, earnings have increased from 14.7 per cent. 
to 19.1 per cent. No change is made in the reserve alloca- 
tion of £100,000, but a substantial addition is made to 
the carry-forward. Capital expenditure during 1938 
amounted to £619,700, while accounts with subsidiaries 
increased by {£611,000 to £4,803,000. Shares in sub- 
sidiaries are unchanged, a fact which suggests that the 
£500,000 private company formed to build (in conjunction 
with other interests) a factory in South Wales is presum- 
ably contained among the other fixed assets, for the new 
works at Newport are now almost complete. Despite last 
year’s expansion, there still remained at December 31st 
over £1} millions of cash, while net liquid assets totalled 
£1,434,000. At the current price of 53s. 6d., the £1 units 
yield £4 13s. 6d. per cent. 


* * ® 


Associated Electrical Industries.—The trading 
profit of Associated Electrical Industries for 1938 reached a 
new high level of £1,399,499, compared with £1,290,008 
for 1937. In their report, the directors describe last year’s 
output as the highest in the history of the company and new 
orders received were second in volume only to those of the 
record year, 1937. Owing to a fairly sharp rise in taxation 
requirements, from £380,759 to £505,257, the amount 
earned for dividends is reduced from £691,493 to £664,308, 
and the ordinary dividend, maintained for the third year 
at 10 = cent., is covered by a virtually machenget 
margin of 6.5 cent., compared with 6.6 per cent. for 
1937. The al state that unexecuted orders on hand at 
the end of 1938 were slightly less than a year earlier, while 
the consolidated balance sheet showed a reduction in stock 
and work in progress from {6,151,298 to £5,825,167. 
These two points suggest that some reduction in trading 
profits is to be expected during the current year. On the 
other hand, the group has undertaken important munitions 
contracts, and can ly count the continuance 
of a satisfactory volume of defence work. The joint interest 
which the company has acquired, together with John 
Brown, in Westland Aircraft, will not, of course, produce 
immediate fruits, since large-scale extensions are being 
made to the aircraft . At the current price of 


~~ 


: 


39s, 103d. the ordinary stock yields a comparatively low 
return of £5 5s. 6d. 
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: ordinary shares of 24 companies) fell from 4,549 
in nc ead of 1937 to 4,307 on 30, 1938, and 
to 4,198 on 30th. The 1938 average, at 4,226, 
is nearly 12 per cent. below the level of 1937, but a certain 
recovery has occurred this year. Details of the index, which 
takes account of bonus share issues by assuming that rights 
are sold and re-invested in an additional holding of original 
shares, are given below: — 







March | June | Sept. | Dec. 
31 > 30, > 30, 
1938 1938 1938 | 1938 


























Alliance ....++s0+ne0 2, 2,058 | 2,142 | 2,100 | 2,100 
Atlas ....++++ 3,667 3,428 | 3,873 ane 
Commercial Union 4,068 4,027 
pm low on 5,347 5357 
General Accident... 12,771 12,333 
Gresham Fire ...... 3,810 4,000 
Guardian .......++++ 3,384 3,384 
and General 10,451 10,383 

yp yo of Scot. 3,385 2,972 
London and Lancs. 4,385 4,192 
London Assurance a3 2,911 
N. Brit. & Mercntl. 5, 
Northern .....+.:000 2,265 
Phoenix  ....+se000s 1,928 7 
Prudential ......+4+ 117 3,333 
Rae 2,764 2,839 
Scottish Life .....+ 3,876 3,596 
Scot. Un. & Natnl. 4,621 5,028 
Sun - obsonbeoebed ist ne 
Sun Life ........s00« 

orkshire .......0000+ 3,511 3,504 





aeeeee 


The decline in average insurance share values in the 
last quarter of 1938 was of a fairly general character. Of 
the 24 shares in the table, 12 showed declines and seven 
were unchanged, but modest rises were shown by the 


remaining five. 





Electricity Reports 


Midland Electric.—Despite the small increase in 
units sold of 3.2 per cent., Midland Electric succeeded in 
increasing its revenue from the sale of current by 6.3 per 
cent., and a part of this gain in gross revenue is carried 
through to augment ordinary earnings, which are slightly 
higher at 15.7 per cent., as against 14.6 per cent. in 1937. 
The accounts, below, do not show the cost of 
Current as a separate item : — 

1936 1937 1938 


Consumers connected ........0sse008 43,552 51,102 58,476 
Besvemne %, . sassssvceiiiascsidididinsaiisnie 20-3 17-3 14-4 
Units sold (millions) ......s00sseessees 142 161 166 
Retuate Fe ccccssnenahcnss tue actions 19-5 13-5 3:2 
£ £ £ 

Revenue from sales of energy ...... 500,328 565,168 600,788 

NT oss scesiceresoiante 165,746 192,408 207,033 
Sinking funds .........scccssseeseesees . 29,701 36,464 42,757 

interest ......esseesesenee 11,769 19,500 19,625 
BOGUS GE siccc ce sectertinemetineses 12,663 23,284 28,419 
Preference dividends ................«« 10,638 10,463 10,076 
Ordinary shares :—— 

Were wis cvicdcectisdicliosdcnadects 100,975 102,697 106,156 

PHN sss scstcdle sdudoabias tubiibicedss 64050 63,000 60,900 

Horned %, «sists ipiiepindihitiishnns 142 146 8 15:7 

FA Fovinstsianistinsehtnimsiiiinaeien 9 9 9 
To special and contin- 

Bency fund a... ecccsceseesseees 8,906 32911 = 
Ganied forward vvicreiccs aeaea 493088 50.202 
* Including investment income. 

The appropriation to “ special contingency 
fund” apparently the on of profits 
~_ are not divisible under the scale provisions 

the new franchise, which the company’s 
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would appear that, in order to increase divisible profits 
by 1 per cent. on the ordinary capital, ic. by £6,750 net, 
it would be necessary to reduce the revenue from sale of 
current, for the same number of units sold as in 1938, 
by approximately £20,000. At the same time, expenses 
would have to be cut by £26,750 if this additional divi- 
dend was to be earned. On this basis, the scope for in- 
creasing the divisible profits of the company does not 
appear —— great. Probably a more important 
source of increasing the divisible earnings on the existing 
ordinary capital is the right which the company has to 
invest “ free reserves,” i.e. undistributed divisible earnings, 
in the undertaking, on which it is entitled to earn a return 
of 6 per cent. This may probably explain why the com- 
pany has not increased its dividend despite the substantial 
margin of divisible earnings available. At 38s. 9d. the 
shares yield £4 13s. per cent. 


* * * 


Electrical Distribution of Yorkshire.—The steady 
increase in sales was maintained last year. The gain in 
net revenue, however, was less pronounced, owing to the 
increased cost of coal and higher rates. After providing 
for interest on the £500,000 of debenture stock issued in 
May and depreciation at the same rate as in 1937, net 
ordinary earnings are unchanged, if allowance is made for 
the increased rate of tax. Profits for the past three years 
are given below. 

1936 1937 1938 
48-6 54-8 60-7 


Units sold (millions) ......... 
BID Te. cencendavianetetacins 13-7 12-7 10-7 
£ £ £ 
Net revenue (after tax) ......... 232,863 252,206 266,050 
Interest and bank charges ... 9,606 730 14,305 
Depreciation & reserve account 70,000 100,000 100,000 
Preference dividends ......... 32,025 48,239 52,200 
Ordinary stock :— 
Bad | cxectivenccrcccocessvccen 121,232 103,237 99,545 
EEE stabinetondncseenidonoceiun 102,938 101,250 97,875 
. Sa 10-6 9-2 9-2 
EE Te cpenaniapeteanneosnennge y a 9 
Carried forward ............06+ 51,181* 58,168 59,838 


* After charging £4,351 issue expenses. 


The transfer to “ depreciation reserve fund ” of £100,000 
is now approximately equal to depreciation calculated on 
our standard scale. At 40s. xd. the £1 ordinary stock yields 
£4 10s. per cent., which is not particularly generous in view 
of the narrow margin of undistributed earnings over the 
9 per cent. dividend. The company undoubtedly has an 
attractive area, which presents scope for further develop- 
ment. But while net revenue has increased since 1930 by 
150 per cent.—from £106,548 to £266,050—net ordinary 
earnings have remained practically unchanged. 
* * * 

Mersey Power.— Owing to unsettled industrial con- 

ditions, the fall in power sales last year almost entirely 
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offset the gain in lighting and domestic consumption. On 
balance, ox waite sold were only 1,000,000 higher than in 
1937. In these circumstances, a 5} per cent. increase in 
aggregate revenue from current is not unsatisfactory. How- 
ever a substantial increase in generating costs more than 
absorbed this increase, and the net profit available to meet 
capital charges was reduced from £163,119 to £150,959. 
By reducing the depreciation charge from £75,000 to 
£53,925 ordinary earnings were almost unchanged com- 

with 1937. This illustrates one of the reasons why 
electric supply shares are commonly regarded as depression 
proof. Since heavy capital expenditure is involved, depre- 
ciation is high in proportion to equity earnings for most 
undertakings, and it is possible to offset fluctuations in the 
latter by appropriate changes in the amounts of deprecia- 
tion charged in any particular year. Mersey Power profits 
for the past three years are analysed below: — 


1936 1937 o 
Revenue from sale of current 269,929 305,188 321,210 
Dist BARRE 5 :ccncoapudpepseqrensiiion 140,440 163,119 150,959 
Depreciation ...........ssseseeees 57,500 75,000 53,925 
Imcome Tax  ........cccecccceseee ise eae 9,535 
Debenture service ..........s000 11,706 11,707 11,707 
Pref. Gividend — .....cccccesseseee 33,000 33,000 33,000 
i... eS 38,235 43,412 42,792 
NE tik. cdasscdchocidbukecdiacn 37,236 39,718 39,718 
Ma Te. cisisscrincdtecdtoncs 7°8 9-0 8-8 
SIE Th nicssaiiniriniieoupiinns 7 8 
Carried forward .............:0+-+ 4,510 8,204 1,738* 


orward 

* After writing off £9,540 debenture discount. 

The reduced depreciation charge of £53,925 only slightly 
exceeds our standard scale. The bulk of the ordinary shares, 
quoted at 32s. to yield £5 per cent., are now held by 
the Mid-Cheshire Electricity Company. Although the 
results for 1938 are not representative, the yield is not 
excessive, since the company is not a “ power company ” 
in the strict sense, but operates under distribution orders 
which are purchasable by the local authorities within the 
next 25 years, on terms which include no provision for 
goodwill. 


* * * 


Bournemouth and Poole Electricity.—The rate of 
growth in units sold by this associate of County of London 
Electric slackened somewhat last year, although the actual 
gain of 13.5 cent. is ae impressive compared 
with most electricity ertakings. Further reduc- 
tions in rates for both urban and rural consumers prevented 
the increase in revenue, amounting to £28,245, from off- 
setting the hi cost of current, and net revenue shows 
a drop of £8,923. Available ordinary earnings are slightly 
reduced at 17.2 per cent., against 18.2 per cent. The 
results are analysed below: — 


1936 1937 1938 


No. of units sold (millions) ......... 47:1 58-7 66-6 
SRIF Tb. dndusannadgrocecccsghensdennts 29-1 24-9 13-5 
£ £L £ 
Revenue from sale of energy ...... 425,983 466,916 495,161 
Cost Of CUrFent ............csecereseces 126,507 151,290 191,967 
Net PEVENUE «0. ...eeseseceenennreneees 181,673 183,323 174,400 
epr eenscsscecsocsesveneesecese 50,000 50,000 
Sinking fund on dismantled plant... 9,712 9,849 10,249 
Interest payable ...............sseeese00 10,675 10,500 10,150 
dividends ..........scsse08 11,277 =11,092 +~=10,722 
Bare ccccsccevecctieghectstqogisiictin 108,009 101,882 93,279 
IUD ncconsscvcccncncgiocgsiasgiotandboe 85 83,899 81,102 
Earned Yo ssssesescesesesersesseeeees 19-0 18-2 17-2 
EE - Di shconcciciccnseannsancnnnnttaods 15 15 , 15 
General reserve ........ gcnhotnepouncese 5,000 5,000 5 
Written off sundry items ............ 21,235 10,000 ov 
etctundpewapupiieshpute 13,554 16,537 14,848* 
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undistributed earnings is therefore small. Some important 
sections of the company’s undertaking will become sub. 
ject in the next few years to purchase by the local 
authority, and some restriction on the profit earning 
capacity of the company is therefore to be anticipated, 
At 65s. 6d., the ordinary shares of £1 yield £4 11s. 6d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


South Metropolitan Electric.—Last year revealed 
a slackening of the rapid growth in units sold which has 
been a feature of recent years. Despite the fact that the 
company operates largely under the London Electricity Act 
of 1925, revenue from sale of current again shows a sub- 
stantial increase of £115,613, equivalent to 16 per cent, 
This gain, however, is largely absorbed by increased ex- 
penses, particularly for cost of current, and net revenue is 
only £30,747 higher. After providing for the normal in- 
crease in sinking fund charges, ordi earnings show only 
a slight gain compared with 1937. The divergent trend 
of units sold and revenue received is reflected in a sharp 
reduction in shareholders’ proportion of consumers’ benefit 
and the appropriation to general and No. 2 reserve account 
is cut from £17,500 to £10,000. It would almost appear 
that the company foresaw the rise in costs which occurred 
last year, and, unlike the majority of the London com- 
panies, raised its prices. Results for the past three years are 
given below: — 

1936 1937 1938 


Units sold .........c.secseeceee 139-7 167-2 179-8 
SPORE Ve cc cccccovccessocss 23-3 19-7 7:5 
£ £ £ 

Sale of current, etc. ......... 612,905 725,479 841,092 
Cost of current ...........0008 287,420 352,381 410,021 
Net revenue .........ccceeseee 200,558 240,052 270,799 
Sinking funds, etc. ......... 75,202 90,118 108,431 
Earned for ordinary ......... 59,714 90,559 93,672 

i dividend ......... 60,799 69,750 69,750 
WN Uh, scbdstuianssebecodnisees 9 9 9 


Togeneral and No.2reserve 5,393 17,500 —«:10,000 
Carried forward ............ 40,207 43,516 47,438* 


* After providing £10,000 for staff superannuation. 


Like the County of London Electric, by which it is con- 
trolled, the company bears all the marks of an enterprising 
and efficiently managed undertaking. It also shares with 
its parent the less happy distinction of presenting accounts 
which fail to distinguish between that part of its business 
subject to the 1925 Act and the rest of the undertaking. 





: Mining Reports 


East Geduld.—Last year East Geduld first reached 
the adult stage. Ore milled increased from 1,496,800 tons 
in 1937 to 1,751,800 tons, which represents virtually the 
full capacity of the plant as increased by the 1937 exten- 
sion. The latter completed the main capital expansion pro- 
gramme, and appropriations from profits for capital pur- 
poses have ceased to be a feature of the accounts. It 1s, 
therefore, interesting to note that the available profit, which 
increased by £186,067 to £1,158,870, showed a generous 

lus over the amount required for the dividends, total- 
ling 11s. 6d., paid during the year. The December divi- 
dend was raised to 6s., a sum which, on an annual basis, 
would represent a distribution of £1,080,000. There should, 
in fact, be scope for a further increase on this rate, for there 
is reason to expect that profits may show some further rise 
this year. The results of the company for the past three 
years are summarised belaw : — 


ia. Dividends fils Ore Reserves 
Profit Amount cent. forward Tons Dwt. 
1987 7 16 307 255 .00 rH 108°061 16/100;000 6-2 
1938 <.. 2:185,713 1,035,000 574 220,132 11,500,000 6-0 











Working costs at 16s. 2d. per ton milled show the further 
appreciable decrease of 11d. on the previous year, and for 
the first two months of 1939 the exceptionally low figure 
of 15s. 7d. per ton has been attained. The recalculation of 
the ore reserves at the year-end disclosed a quantity of 
11,500,000 tons, valued at 6.0 dwts. over an estimated 
width of 58 inches. This represents an increase of 
1,400,000 tons over the previous year, but a decrease in 
value of 0.2 dwt. The average yield per ton milled was 
5.77 dwts., which, on an extracuon of 94.62 per cent., is 
in close accord with the average value of the reserves. On 
the basis of a distribution of 12s., the yield on the £1 shares 
at 10 would be £5 15s. 6d. per cent. The earnings surplus 
discussed above does not, of course, take into account the 
increase in the price of gold, which averaged 142s. 5d. per 
oz. last year. Nor is allowance made for the promise of a 
return on the Grootvlei holding, in which East Geduld 
now holds 134,400 shares, i.e. approximately one Grootvlei 
for each thirteen East Geduld. The mining position is 
excellent, and the shares fully deserve their status as a 
leader among the investment Kaffirs. 


* * * 


Geduld Proprietary.—This famous mine is facing 
its declining years with dignity and success. The steady 
easing in the average value of the ore reserves continued 
in 1938 with a drop of 0.1 dwt. at 4.9 dwts., and for the 
first time the actual tonnage is lower at 9,050,000, a decline 
of only 50,000 tons, but possibly significant. Development 
footage was again somewhat lower at 37,247, but paya- 
bility was maintained at 41 per cent., and it is clear that 
no sharp deterioration in the position is to be anticipated. 
Actually the net profit of £1,126,942 constituted a record, 
though the actual gold yield was virtually unchanged at 
326,527 ounces. Tonnage milled, at 1,328,500, showed an 
increase of 27,500 tons. Mining profits were virtually un- 
changed, the £54,868 increase in profits being due largely 
to the increase in the dividend from East Geduld. The 
prospect of further improvement in dividends from this 
source, together with the expectation of distributions 
on Grootvlei and the effect of a higher price now ruling 
for gold, indicates the possibility of the attainment of a 
new record profit. The shares at 8} offer a yield of 9 per 
cent., and in some respects they represent the best invest- 
ment opportunity among the declining Kaffirs. 


* * * 


Grootvlei.—Grootvlei reached the production stage 
last September and steady progress towards normal output 
is being made. The plant capacity is being increased from 
60,000 tons to 80,000 tons per month, and it is anticipated 
mp we extension will be completed in the Sones ee 

current year. During the period tember to 
December last, ore crushed amounted to 230,500 tons and 
yielded the nominal working profit of £8,841, an average 
yield of 3.3 dwt., valued at 24s. 3d. per ton. The low 
average grade of the ore sent to the mill reflected the high 
Proportion of ore crushed from development faces and the 
surface dump of development rock. No serious troubles 
have been encountered in any section of the plant. Ore 
Teserves are estimated at December 31st at 3,750,000 tons, 
having an assay value of 5.5 dwt. over an average estimated 
stoping width of 55.5 inches. Excluding shafts, develop- 
ment last year amounted to 39,669 feet. There is no 
doubt that Grootviei will develop into a sound dividend 
Payer, but there is sometimes a tendency to put the pro- 
Perty on a par with East Geduld, which is hardly justified. 
The general indications are that the eastern sections of the 
Property compare less favourably with the western portion, 
Where ‘ t continues to be excellent. Development 
on Palmietkuil, the eastern neighbour, tends to confirm 
this discrepancy, No. 3 shaft, situated in the south- 
A showed unpayable values. 
oe ion between the latter and the western portion of 
and hee Peeed 10 be made about the middle of this 
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this should lead to a rapid increase in the reserve | 
tndge The coeumencement of dividends this yea wil be 
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Marievale.—Marievale is in the changeover stage 
from a development proposition to a mine. Last December, 
it will be recalled, the directors announced that the consult- 
ing engineer recommended the installation of a reduction 
plant having an initial nominal capacity of 500;000 tons 
per annum designed to permit of economic expansion. 
It is stated that the plant will be completed by the end of 
the current year, earlier than was anticipated when the 
capital issue was made to provide the necessary funds. The 
issued capital now stands at the full authorised amount, 
namely, {2,250,000 in 4,500,000 shares of 10s. each. A 
further £150,000 may be required to meet the full financial 
requirement for the producing stage. As preferent sub- 
Scription rights have been fully utilised, the shareholders 
now have the full equity. The large extent of the property, 
6,146 claims, is sufficient to allow a considerable margin 
should the eastern portion prove to be poor. The footage 
on the reef and sampled during the year was 17,780, of 
which 10,080 feet were payable, averaging 14.2 dwt. over 
23 inches, a really excellent achievement. Ore reserves as 
at December 31st last were calculated to amount to 
1,120,000 tons, having an average assay value of 6.1 dwt. 
over a stoping width of 39 inches. Since the commencement 
of Operations the footage sampled has totalled 37,405, of 
which 15,208 feet have proved to be payable, averaging 
14.7 dwt. over 20 inches. Thus, Marievale has been 
proved, so far as is possible short of reaching the actual 
production stage. 

* * * 

Van Dyk.—Van Dyk is now getting into its stride, 
and the results shown last year fully justify the confi- 
dence of those who expect the mine to take its place 
among established concerns on the East Rand. Milling 
operations commenced at the beginning of last May and 
by the end of the year 508,000 tons had been milled, re- 
sulting in a working profit of £170,444. The usual factors 
of gold absorption and treatment of low-grade development 
rock during opening up of the stopes were reflected in the 
low yield. Though steady progress has been made, normal 
production had not been reached by the end of the year. 
The reduction plant is now in course of extension from 
60,000 tons to 80,000 tons per month and in February 
the record throughput of 77,000 tons was attained. Ore 
reserves at December 31st disclosed an increase of 450,000 
tons to 2,250,000 tons, of an average assay value of 5.8 
dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 40 inches. The 
original programme of vertical shaft sinking has been com- 
pleted and an important area will be opened up by driv- 
ing between the No. 2 and 3 shafts which offers the prob- 
ability of a rapid increase in the reserves. The property 
is a large one, having a total mining area of 5,777 claims. 
Adequate funds are in hand from last year’s issue to com- 
plete the expansion programme to 80,000 tons per month, 
but there seems no reason why, over a period, a decision 
should not be taken further to increase the scale of opera- 
tions. The issued capital is now £2,750,000 in 10s. shares 
and the market capitalisation at the present price of 
23s. 9d. must be considered moderate in relation to divi- 
dend expectations during the next two years. It is evidently 
the policy of the directors, however, not to draw unduly 
upon the revenue account for capital expenditure. The 
maiden December dividend of 3d. per share absorbed 
£68,750, leaving an unappropriated balance at December 
31st of £95,857. 

* * * 

Rietfontein 11.—There is no improvement in the 
prospects of Rietfontein No. 11. During 1938 develop- 
ment accomplished totalled 16,308 feet, of which 8,830 
feet were sampled, but no payable disclosures were made. 
The report states that during the latter part of the year 
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aqensions ween sneint Or an of the shaft 
where prospects are i as “ y more encour- 
nina te this section it is always conceivable that small 
payable shoots, originating in the south-eastern portion 
of Grootvlei, may be encountered. But it cannot be said 
that there is any reasonable expectation of making Riet- 
fontein 11 into a payable mine. The necessity for pre- 
serving cash resources has led to the suspension of all 
development south of the shaft and this is no more than 
common prudence, since no indications to warrant expendi- 
ture in this direction have been revealed. During the year 
the balance of 9s. per share unpaid on 419,637 partly- 
paid shares was called up making available £188,836 13s. 
for working capital. The balance sheet shows that deposits 
and cash amount to £53,148. It would be difficult to 
justify the expenditure of this balance. Results on Palmiet- 
kuil to the north, Grootvlei to the north-west, and East 
Daggafontein to the west, should eventually reveal any 
potentialities that may exist on Rietfontein 11. The possi- 
bility that one of the adjoining mines may think it worth 
while to take in the property, or portions of it, provides 
some hope for shareholders, but the company has a large 
capitalisation of 2,200,000 10s. shares. 


* * * 


Durban Deep.— The Durban Roodepoort 
report leaves an impression of a further accession of 
strength. In every respect 1938 was a record year, and there 
is reason to ex that in tonnage, yield and profit new 
records will be attained in 1939. In general, the expansion 
programme initiated after the New Steyn acquisition is 
moving steadily towards fulfilment. The milled 
during the year at 1,374,000 showed an advance of 165,000 
tons compared with 1937, and the rate is gradually being 
increased. The two plants are now nearly attaining their 
limit of between 140,000 and 150,000 tons a month, and 
further extensions should bring the capacity up to 175,000 
tons a month, or 2,100,000 tons per annum, by the end of 
this year. Ore reserves are again up, by 429,700 tons, the 
value being maintained at 4.7 dwt., while the stoping width 
is slightly higher by half an inch. Development work 
+ ATT tees; ahd War pébcraage' ed Pease oF a3 z 
eet, percentage of payability, at 6 cent., 
also shows a further improvement of 3 per cent. During the 
year expenditure on shaft sinking, equipment, ctc., 
amounted to £449,200, and since expenditure is 
to be on a similar scale this year, it is clear that the 
capital of £265,859 at December 31, 1938, will need to be 
on ve The 7 ion of a for 1938 were 
with a surplus of £61,633. > 
however, was nearly £19, i than devapentimen 
figure for February, 1938, and is every reason to hope 
that the capital requirements will be covered without a 
further capital issue. Dividend maturity is likely to arrive 
in 1940-41. This factor justifies the low yield of £5 5s. per 
cent. offered by the 10s. shares at the present price of 23. 
* * * 
Modderfontein “‘ B ” Gold Position.—Only the rise 


in the average gold price in 1938 enabled Modder “ B” 
to avoid a moderate drop in profits. Since 1934 reserves 


have been increased relatively slowly, and at the end of 
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City Deep. — Satisfactory results for 1938 arose 
largely from the higher value of ore milled during that 
period. The tonnage crushed was 16,000 tons lower at 
1,277,000 tons, but owing to an increase in yield of 
0.112 dwt. to 3.977 dwt. (the highest yield since 1933), 
and a rise of 2s. in the average gold price, total revenue 
rose by Is. 2d. a ton to £1,811,659 in all. The rise in 
working costs was limited to 8d. a ton, and as a result the 
company increased its working profit by £31,266 to 
£271,924. After allowing for other revenue and expenses 
(including an increase of £15,221 to £15,755 in tax pro- 
vision), the balance available for dividend is £239,460 
against £222,942, and the increased distribution of 11} per 
cent. is covered by earnings of 14.8 per cent. This divi- 
dend, however, is payable on a slightly larger capital, for 
during 1938 20,000 £1 reserve shares were taken up under 
option at 30s. by Central Mining and Rand Mines. Capital 
expenditure absorbed £164,264, and was more than 
covered by sales of freehold land and by the share issue. 
Available ore reserves increased by 288,200 tons, with no 
change in value. At a current price of 36s, 3d., City Deep 
£1 shares yield £6 4s. per cent. 





The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 655, 
comprises no fewer than 107 companies, excluding banks 
and companies for which comparable figures are not avail- 
able. The heavy industries are particularly well repre- 
sented in the week’s total of £19,336,000, which is only 
24 per cent. less than the £19,815,000 earned by the same 
companies a year ago. The te net profits of 602 
companies repo: this year to date are £84,699,000 
against £91,883,000, a fall of 8 per cent. The weck’s 
results are discussed on earlier pages and on page 634 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
i i page 641. Mr T. E. 
Pearce’s address at the ae ened o 
orporation meeting on ruary was in 
The Economist of March 4th on page 453. At the Eastern 
Bank meeting Sir James Leigh-Wood referred to the possi- 
bility that the Government of India might follow the 
course of the Bank of England and write up its gold reserve. 
Dipening Scottish Provident Institution members, Mr 
. Brown explained that the reserves had been 

ened, as in valuing liabilities an interest rate of 
23 per cent., against 3 cent. previously, had been 
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London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
APRIL 11 APRIL 13 
THE market’s weak opening on Monday 


suggested that political fears might take 
more serious toll of prices than at any 
time since the nber crisis, but it 
gave an exaggerated impression of the 
true response of the general investor. 
After a sharp initial break, an appre- 
ciable rally enabled the market to regain 
up to half of its early falls. Subse- 
quently, sentiment has swung from one 
pole to the other on successive days. 
Tuesday revealed a consistent—actually 
too consistent—rally, and in mid-week 
the market was again facing a gloomier 
interpretation of the political facts. This 
feeling, in turn, was reversed on Thurs- 
day when the small extent of reported 
technical weakness (which was a factor 
in Wednesday’s decline) was revealed. 
The only conclusion regarding this 
week’s movements is that jobbers have 
retained an open mind regarding the 
swings of the political weathercock, and 
have kept their books at the lowest pos- 
sible level. 

In the gilt-edged market dealing 
margins were at first widened to as 
much as a point, and by noon on Mon- 
day quotations were anything up to 
two points lower. Despite the after- 
noon rally, however, undated stocks 
showed losses of up to 14. Certain of 
the short-dated issues were reported to 
be affected by the official desire to limit 
gilt-edged holdings of certain discount 
houses. Monday’s losses were largely 
regained on the following day, when 
War Loan closed § higher and a sig- 
nificant rally also occurred in the short- 
dated group. These movements, how- 
ever, were almost exactly reversed in 
mid-week, and Thursday’s improved 
tendency only assisted the undat 
stocks to the extent of 3. Corporation 
and dominion stocks followed these 
fluctuations. 

_ Among foreign bonds, the European 
list was at first very depressed. Czech 
8 per cents. fell at one time on Monday 
to 36, but closed as high as 43 on the 
blocking of Czech assets in London. A 


Home rail stocks were exposed to the 
full shock of weak markets, following 
their recent speculative advances, and 
despite the afternoon rally, the marginal 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


was almost entirely due to technical 
causes. Iron and steel shares followed 
the general movement. Wm. Beardmore 
and Vickers responded to the issue of 
the full reports, but as the Hadfields’ 
accounts came out when the market 
was particularly gloomy, the shares lost 
ground. The engineering section was 
rather more resistant than other groups 
to the mid-week reaction. Craven 
Brothers went ahead on the satis- 
factory report, and Hawthorn Leslie 
strengthened. Electrical equipment 
issues followed the general trend, and 
Callenders Cable were affected by Mon- 
day's weakness. On Tuesday, motor 
shares more than recovered their earlier 
losses, but fell back again later. Aircraft 
shares were considerably firmer than 
other sections, though there were a 
number of small changes. Response by 
textile shares to news of the Indian 
trade pact was delayed, and was scarcely 
enough to offset the general weakness. 
Courtaulds and other rayon shares 
drifted with the rest of the market. 

among brewery shares were 
heavy on Monday, and subsequent 
rallies did not save them from falls on 
the week. Tobacco issues followed the 
Same tendency, but some interest was 
shown in Gallaher. Store, provision and 
catering issues also swam with the 
current. In the miscellaneous section, 
the leaders were sensitive to the general 
tone of the market, and I.C.I. reacted 
on the dividend eotectaan. 


In the oil share market, a precau- 
tionary marking-down of prices at the 
outset and a widening of quotations 
had the desired effect of discouraging 
sellers, and on Tuesday bargain-hunt- 
ing helped to lift prices. A dull tone 
returned in mid-week, and though Paris 
was a seller of the leaders, there was no 
heavy pressure. Mexican Eagle were 
depressed by the statement that no 
agreement was in sight. Rubber shares 
followed the same trend as elsewhere, 
with changes in quotations quite out of 
proportion to the actual volume of 
buying or selling. Tea shares were sub- 
dued and mostly lower. 

Mining shares were heavily marked 
down on Monday, recovered, and then 
staged a fresh fall in mid-week. But it 
was chiefly quotations which changed, 
for the actual volume of business re- 
mained small throughout. The Kaffir 
market was nervous, but while prices 
fluctuated in common with other sec- 
tions, the volume of actual dealing was 
very small. Both Paris and the Cape 
occasionally entered the market, but the 
trend was no more consistent than it 
was on local account. Rhodesian 
coppers and base metal shares generally 
rallied in late dealings on Monday, but 
shared in the mid-week reaction. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A fall of 4 points in a single week is 
shown by the Actuaries’ index of 160 
industrial equity prices, which on 
Tuesday, March 21, 1939, stood at 
62-0, compared with 66-0 a week ago 
and 62:2 a month ago. The corre- 
sponding average yields are 5-80, 
5:48 and 5-77 per cent. A selection 
of the component indices follows :— 


———_———» 


Prices } 
(Dec. 31, 1928 == 100) | 
































(and No. ? 

of rities) { ' 1939 
Feb. 21,,Mar. 14, Mar.21,| High 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 

| i 
Insurance (10) | 112°3 | 116-8 111-4 | 216-8 
Bidg. mats. (6) | 73-1 75-6 | 71-6 | 76-6 
Cotton (5) ...... | 21- 27°6| 248) 27-6 
Elec. mtg. (13) 120-0 | 128-6 | 120-3 || 128-6 
Oil (4) oo... ‘1 | 85-1] 76-9 || 85-6 
Home rails (4) 34:8 43:3 37-4 | 43-3 
Brews., etc. (20) | 117°5 116-3 | 110-3 | 117-5 

Yield % 
eis Se eee 
Group t { 1939 

\Feb. 21, Mar. 14, Mar. 21, 

| 1939 1939 | 1939 

' 
Insurance ...... 3:83 | 3-68 | 3-86 || 109-7 
Bldg. matis. . 7°53 7-16 7-22 || 64-9 
Cotton ......+4. 3-79 3-36 3°58 || 20-6 
Elec. manufg 5:94 5-44| 5-85 111-9 
sci ehlinenatieg 7-61 | 7-O01| 7-81 73°5 
Home rails 0-48 | 0-42| 0-47] 29°5 
Breweries, etc 5-66 | 5-66 — 106°7 





New York 


AFTER an undecided opening, Wall 
Street staged a general moderate ad- 
vance on Tuesday, which carried the 
Dow Jones industrial index up by more 
than 2 points, only to lose ground 
heavily in mid-week. On Wednesday, 
the industrial average fell by 3.90 to 
the accompaniment of turnover of 
1,440,000 shares. The German occupa- 
tion of Memel added to the market's 
general political pre-occupations and 
caused a heavy wave of selling in the 
last hour. During the brief intervals 
when the market was feeling more con- 
fident, the main feature was an in- 
creased demand for armament and air- 
craft shares. But even on Tuesday there 
was no substantial public buying and 
turnover amounted to no more than 
690,000 shares. The virtual stability in 
steel output—IJron Age estimates steel 
mill activity this week at 554 per cent. 
of capacity against 56 per cent. a week 
ago—was not an encouraging pointer 
for the steel group. In the bond market, 
foreign issues were weak and rail bonds 
showed heavy losses, while Treasury 
issues failed to maintain Tuesday's 
improvement. 


courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Gidea Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1939 





8, 15, 22, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 
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DarLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
SomMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Seether Ree TEN er we eee St 


| 
Mar. 16 Mar. 17/Mar. 18 Mar. 201 Mar. 21}Mar. 22 
| 





a9 | us| nro| no-4 | uss | ues 


1939 — 130-3 January 4th. Low: 112 
January 26th 


Tora DeaLtincs In New York 


Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 
1939 . 
000's $000’s 00's 
» 17 1,470 7,500 227 
» 18 1,010 6,070 161 
» 2 950 5,680 153 
os 690 5,720 116 
» 2) 140 6,980 208 
* Two-Hour Session. 
New York Prices 
Close Latest Close Latest 
Mar. Mar. Mar. 
16, 23, 16, 23, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 
ae 361. 331g) Briggs ......... 26° 24 
Balt. & Ohio. 633 6 | chrysler ..-... Tle 74 
a eee 105, 10 | Elec. s =. 
Pacific... 434 _ 459) Gen. Motors. els 
By Pe 36% 3554 Nosh Kelvntr. 7% 71 
G.N. . Pt. 27 2454 Mtr. 8 355 
Tilinois ~ 16lg 14, ee Oe as 2310 
N.Y. Central.. 1854 1714 Bendix ai, 24st 
Pennsyiv. Re 2ile 2 Dough Al, 70 66 
Seakee ies. ine im Airc 3814 37lg 
Southern 


Am. W’works. 125, i 
C wlth. &S... 1 1lp|West’hseElec. 111 1031, 
Con. Edison... 3273 311¢/AmericanCan 91 884 
Col.Gas&EL 75, A 26 24 
Ei Bond &Sh. 11 Caterpillar ... 52 48 
NatPwr&Lt 83, Sig Can. ... 41 3034 
N. American.. 24l4 Ingersoll Rndill 1041, 
Pac. Gas & EL 33 lg Harvester 581g 
Pac. 49 46lo\Johns Manvie 93 85 
Pub Serv N.J. 361g 351g|Am. Radiator 1 1334 
Stan Gas & 3% 314|Corn Prods... 6512 65g 
United Corp. 31g 3 |J 1 Case&Co. 
Amer Tel 1625 157is/G Am Trans 335i 
Inter.Tel.For. 834 8 | Allied Stores.. 10 
Westn. Union 215g 2034|Celaneseof A. 2212 1934 
Radio ......... 75g 7 (|Ind. Rayon... 

» B. Pref. 67 64 |Colgate Palm. 


St... 1834|5. Retail Trade, ete. 
Am. Metal 2 2 cars Rocbck. 7554 ; 
Am Smelting 46 415s|Wodlworti.. 4915 47 
Boho Alum... 358 a Borden ...... 2012 1914 
rte oy so Gen. Foods... 4133 413 

de Pas. 4155 41 Grey. 237 
Int. Nickel ... 5054 48%) Nor . 2685 2654 
Pace Mings 11 dolp|Nat- Dairy... 15%, 14% 
Tex. Git Sul. 30% 29%) 'tnsra 2335 22s 
Vanadium... 2614 24ig|Rev™. Tob. B. 38% 38% 
Atlantic Refs. 22° aost|Net. Distillers 271g 
Shell Un. Pi 10510314 pinence 
Sean. Ou Gal. 2912 ae 

5012 
Stan. Oil NJ. Atlas Corp. ... 
Teast. 4312 4159/Com. Inv Te. 58° 53% 
* xd 
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Holiday Camp issue will doubtless ap- 
peal chiefly to Lancashire investors. 
The shares will be dealt in on the Man- 
chester Stock Exchange. Lombard In- 
dustrial Trust is the first trust to be 
formed under the auspices of a new 
group, Lombard Unit Investments. 
The trust has an initial portfolio of 32 
industrial shares; the trust is operated 
on cash fund lines; and the directors 
are assisted by a panel of investment 
consultants. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Moncy 
t - fai 2 ha 
‘o the Public ...... 227,003 . ee pee 
By S.E. Intro. ...... a Nil 
By Permis. to Deal 403,404 857,659 
Sav. Certs., week 
ended Mar. 18 ... 450,000 nee oo 
low Bonk f — 
1939 Basis)...... 7 31 
1938 hs se Ban). — $5005.99 al 190.4e 
Old Basis ae $9,309,008 27253,698 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. 
UK. “a UK Countries 


Bae i en 
1938 (Old Old Beas) WO7s8098 a085 4,095,475 2,399,124 


Nature of New 
eee a 


ch 61 


19,981,099 846 oar 
1939 i ee 133477435 Siszsee 1h Het 
1938 {Oia Basis)... i 122 2,260,722 $458,849 


PUBLIC OFFER 
Squires Gate Blackpool Holiday 
Camp.—lIssue of 100,000 6 per cent. 
redeemable cumulative {1 


E 
=f 


interest, 
October 31: 1936, 5 1937, 
£14,036 ; 1938, ci2ois. ok 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 

S. Guiterman and Company.— 
Offer for sale of 55,000 6} per cent. 
cumulative participating redeemable {1 
preference shares at par, and 299,930 
shares at 2s. 3d. 


ti 


March 25, 1939 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Parker’s Burslem Brewery .—| 
of £200,000 4 per cent. aie 
debenture stock at 994. Of this, £69,521 
is required to redeem £66,211 4} per 
cent. debenture stock at 105 and 
£69,679 to redeem £67,650 54 per cent. 

C” debenture stock at 103. Holders 
may convert into £100 new stock for 
pees held, and will receive difference 
— between redemption and issue prices in 


Ceylon Government.—/1,015,000 
34 per cent. inscribed stock, 1954-59, 
is being offered by way of conversion 
to holders of existing 4 per cent. stock, 
1939-59, which will be repaid on 
April 15, 1939. 


UNIT TRUST 


Lombard Industrial Trust — 
Managers, Lombard Unit Investments, 
Ltd. Cumulative ; 20-year life. Port- 
folio, 32 British companies (in eleven 
industries) ; similar securities may be 
substituted, under terms of trust deed. 
Limits: 7} per cent. of fund in any 
aoe Semeree See. 22 Ost cont. in any 
_ industry. Initial charge, 5} per 

. 3 half-yearly fee of 4 per cent. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—Th¢ 
moderate recession which has been evident 


£07106 and the divid 


cent. to 18 ae cent. For the first 
cading profits of EARLS 
. TD oom Caaaaeane eaieroarebly with 

eo Posing estimates at £9,036. The exhibi- 
building was unlet for 230 days, and 

debenture service, the debit 

oouad is £121,383. BALDWINS, LTD., 
but the 10 Delee dete & sciouleed 


{BALDWINS "TRON AND 
are roximately 
68,493, while 
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Ind ustry and Trade 


New Anglo-Indian Trade Agreement.—Dissatisfied 
with the operation of the Ottawa Agreement of August 20, 
1932, the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a resolution 
in March, 1933, which left the Government of India no 
option but to give notice of its intention to terminate the 
Agreement. This happened in May, 1933, but it was then 
agreed that, pending the conclusion of a new agreement, 
the Ottawa provisions should remain in force, subject to 
three months’ notice. After protracted discussions, a new 
Agreement was at last si on March 20th, only eleven 
days before the Ottawa Agreement was due to expire; the 
Agreement will come formally into operation on a date yet 
to be agreed between the two Governments, and it will 
remain in force until March 31, 1942, when it will become 
subject to termination at six months’ notice. So far as the 
United Kingdom is , the changes are few in 
number. Broadly, Indian goods now entering this country 
duty-free will continue to enjoy that privilege, and, with 
a few exceptions, revisions and alterations, those subject to 
preferential treatment will continue to enjoy such treat- 
ment. As our jute trade correspondent points out in his 
report on page 640, the absence of provisions for a duty on 
Indian jute goods has caused keen disappointment in 
Dundee. On her part India has substantially re-written the 
Ottawa Agreement. She has cancelled the preferential 
treatment of many goods, including the following: — 


Rubber tyres and tubes and other manufactures of 
rubber; hardware, ironmongery and tools; woollen yarn, 
woollen fabrics and mixtures, woollen iery, and woollen 
knitted apparel; paper (of kinds to which a preference was 
accorded at Ottawa) and stationery; iron and steel pipes 
and tubes; and ale and beer. 


But many products—the most important of them are listed 
below—will continue to enjoy preferential treatment in 
India, a new preference of 7} per cent. on motor cycles 
and motor scooters having been added: — 


Motor cars and other motor vehicles; various chemicals, 
drugs, and medicines; electrical instruments, apparatus 
and appliances; iron and steel hoops and strips, and 
barbed or stranded wire and wire rope; paints, colours, and 
Painters’ materials; sewing and knitting machines and 
Parts; Copper, wrought, and manufactures of silver; and 
instruments, apparatus and appliances, other than electri- 
cal, not otherwise specified (excluding scientific and 
surgical), 

While India’s intake of goods which will continue to enjoy 
preferential treatment rose from {4,800,000 during the 
year ended March, 1934, to £6,700,000 in 1937-38, her 
purchases of goods on which the preferences were can- 
celled increased only from £6,900,000 to £7,500,000 
during this period. In compensation for the abrogation of 
Preferential treatment on a large number of items, India 
ann important concessions to the Lancashire cotton 


* * * 


Lancashire’s Gain.—The Lancashire cotton trade is 
the chief iary under the new Anglo-Indian Trade 
Agreement. In the first year of the Agreement India’s 
import duty on cotton pi s is ‘to be reduced from 
per cent. (in the case of printed goods 

1 25 per cent. to 174 per cent.), and the alternative 
specific duty on grey goods is to be lowered proportionately. 
In subsequent years the duty on cotton piece-goods will 
Vary with total exports to India and with the volume of 
Britain’s purchases of Indian raw cotton. The standard 
quantities of Indian raw cotton to be imported by this 
Country are: 500,000 bales (weighing 392 Ibs. net each) 
in 1939, 550,000 bales in 1940 and 600,000 bales in - 
sequent years. (Retained im averaged 537, 
in 1936 and 1937, against 375,000 bales in 1935.) Pro- 


vided Britain takes these standard quantities of Indian raw 
cotton, her exports of cotton piece-goods may rise to 500 
million linear yards per annum without incurring any 
increase in the basic rates of duty. If British exports rise 
above the maximum of 500 million yards, India may raise 
the duties in the subsequent year sufficiently to reduce them 
to that level. If, on the other hand, exports fall to below 
350 million linear yards in any year, the duties will be 
reduced in the following year by 24 per cent. below the 
basic rates. The basic duties will be restored in the year 
after exports have again fallen, or risen, to 425 million 
linear yards. Provision is made for an increase, or decrease, 
in India’s import duties on piece-goods if Britain’s pur- 
chases of raw cotton fall below, or exceed, by given quan- 
tities, the standard imports. Between the years ended 
March, 1929, and March, 1938, India’s imports from 
Britain fell from 1,400 million linear yards to 279 million 
yards; these figures measure the extent of Lancashire’s loss 
in the past ten years as well as the value of the new 
concessions, which have been applauded in Lancashire as 
much as they are likely to be deplored in Japan. 


* * * 


Increase in Building Permits.—The constructional 
industry obstinately refuses to comply with the frequent 
forecasts of an imminent slump in the industry. For 
example, the number of dwelling-houses built in England 
and Wales during the six months ended last September, 
at 158,942, was still 2.1 per cent. greater than the figure 
for the corresponding period in 1937. Nor is there any 
evidence of anything like a slump in other forms of build- 
ing and public works contracting. Thus, the proportion of 
insured persons unemployed last month was only 2.8 per 
cent. higher than a year ago in building, while in the case 
of public works contracting the ratio of unemployed to the 
number of insured persons was actually 1.5 per cent. 
smaller than in February, 1938. To some extent the 
forecasts of a slump probably rested on the returns 
of the value of building plans passed by 146 local 
authorities. But these returns are not comprehensive and 
do not include direct Government contracts. Nevertheless, 
it is significant that, for the first time since last August, 
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the value of plans passed last month showed an increase 
over the figure for the corresponding month a year earlier. 
The increase between February, 1938, and the past month 
was 7.1 per cent., compared with a fall of 29.4 per cent., 
28.4 per cent. and 14.7 per cent. respectively in the three 
preceding months. There was an increase in the figures for 
both dwelling-houses and factories and workshops, and 
while the February returns do not necessarily portend a 
recovery in building activity, they are one more indication 
of the revival of business last month. 


* * * 


Wartime Regulation of Foods.—At the meeting 
last week of the Council of the National Farmers’ Union, 
Sir Henry French outlined the plans of the Food Defence 
Department for the regulation of home-grown foods. The 
scheme envisaged is apparently that which was in force at 
the end of the Great War, with various modifications. 
Farm products would be taken over at fixed prices by the 
Ministry of Food, operating probably through the present 
personnel of auctioneers and merchants, who would become 
official agents of the Ministry. As a corollary, of course, the 
prices of feeding stuffs and other farm requirements will 
also have to be controlled and supplies may have to be 
rationed, in order to ensure the continuous production of 
the most essential foods. After the long delays associated 
with the organisation of A.R.P., the knowledge that the 
principles of the control of one part of Britain’s food 
supply are already drawn up is very welcome. 


* * * 


Czecho-Slovakian Steel Industry.—By her annexa- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia Germany has obtained a consider- 
able increase in the capacity of her steel industry. The 
following table shows the output of the two countries of 
— steel and of pig iron and ferro-alloys for 1937 and 

938:— 


____ (000 tons) 
Pig Iron and Crude Steel 
1937 | 1938 1937 1938 








The Czecho-Slovakian industry is, however, largely depen- 
dent on foreign ores, bought mainly from Sweden, as the 
domestic ores have a very low iron content. About one- 
fifth of the output of the steel industry has been exported, 
the principal customers being Holland, Switzerland, China, 
Sweden and Italy, in order of importance; the export trade 
consisted mainly of iron and steel bars, tubes and fittings, 
plates, wire products and rails. The Czecho-Slovakian pro- 
ducers were members of eight international cartels, and it 


is presumed that their export quotas will be amalgamated 
with those of Germany. 
* * * 


Wheat Prospects.—The revised estimates of the wheat 
production in 1938 have raised still further the estimates 
of the size of this record crop. According to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, production last season 
amounted to more than 4,250 million bushels, distributed 
as follows: — 

1936-7 1937-8 1938-9 


bushels) 
RUE 5... catediadtasnitinessanesaias 3,336 3 
tal 3 614 4,291 
a pee eae 1,352 1 1 
7 y esteem y 627 4 mn 
On Snttodb< 219 182 ' 350 
Argentine..........sssss000 . 249 185 316 
Australia ...........cccecccees 150 188 151 


Paris nine endl on sell meee rege ged 
_tillion bushels import requirements at 568 
million bushels. The probable carry-over at August 1, 
1939, has been put by the Food Research Institute at 1,135 
million bushels, nearly. double the 601 million bushels 
which were carried over into the current season; the excess 
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of stocks at August Ist over the amount ired to 5 
importers until the next harvest is iheas cone! to mee 
year’s import requirements. It is not surprising, there. 
fore, that prices not only of wheat but also of other grains 
remain at @ low level. Unfortunately, the protectionist 
policies of European countries prevent the low price of 
wheat from restricting the acreage grown; the area sown 
to winter wheat in 1939 in the countries for which statistics 
are available shows a further small increase compared with 
1938, although it is reported that a considerable area will 
have to be resown, as a result of the December frosts. The 
area sown to winter wheat in the United States has been 
reduced by some 7 per cent. compared with a year ago, 
and, according to the United States Bureau of Agriculture, 
intended sowings of spring wheat, though well up to the 
average of earlier years, indicate a similar reduction in 
With a normal yield, therefore, supplies in the 
1939-40 season will still be in excess of requirements, while 
the pressure of the new Argentine crop, which is now being 
stored by the Grain Board at ports and sidings, indicates 
that, in the absence of war, wheat prices are likely to 
remain at a low level for the remainder of this season. 


* * * 


Disappointing Lead Statement.—For several weeks 
the lead market has been buoyed up by hopes that the 
international lead agreement was undergoing reconstruc- 
tion in order to strengthen the operations of the existing 
gentlemen’s agreement. These hopes were disappointed 
on Monday last, when the Lead Producers’ Association 
(which was formed in September, 1938, to adjust produc- 
tion to requirements on the extra-U.S.A. market), held a 
meeting in London to discuss the situation. The com- 
muniqué issued after this meeting stated that the first six 
months of the association had been reviewed; it added that 
since the introduction of the scheme stocks had been re- 
duced by 10,000 tons. There is, unfortunately, no possi- 
bility of checking this figure. Statistics of stocks outside the 
United States are not published, and official statistics of 
production and consumption in the last months of 1938 are 
still incomplete. A ing to the British Metal Corpora- 
tion’s estimate, lead production outside the United States 
totalled 1,275,000 long tons in the whole of 1938, against 
1,240,000 tons in 1937. For the same territories consump- 
tion, which had been 40,000 tons below production in 
1937, was 45,000 tons lower in 1938, and the latest 
statistics indicate that the high level of extra-U.S. produc- 
tion was also maintained in January, in spite of the declin- 
ing demand from the building industry, the chief consumer. 


* * * 


Reduction in Tin Quota.—At its meeting last 
Wednesday, the International Tin Committee decided to 
reduce export quotas in the second quarter of the current 

by 5 per cent. of the basic tonnages to 40 per cent. 
the 10 per cent. allotment to the Buffer Pool comes to 
an end, this decision involves, in theory, an increase in 
the export quota to the free market of 5 per cent. of the 
basic tonnages, or of some 2,350 tons, in the next three 
months. In fact, however, the size of the supplies in the 
immediate future is still uncertain, as the Committee an- 
that arrangements had been made for the liquida- 
tion of the 7,000 tons by which the allotted exports had 
been exceeded in recent months. The Committee did not 
state in what period the adjustment was to occur, but 
B Sa pinine Re Gee wan we te Steed im C 
exports coming quarter (which is not likely), supplies 
ia tele ceediaatcs cxaevaeen at bom then 30 
per cent. of the standard tonnages. It is probable, however, 
supplies to the free market in the next three months 
of the current quarter, so that, taken 


! 


in conjunction with the i t last month in the 
activity of both the American and Welsh tinplate in- 
ori wes rotation in 0 re 
‘od. Whethes thi ; 

edvance in: peiome welch would castle she Butler Poo! * 
sell some of its holdings will largely depend on political 
in Europe. 
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Dr. CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1938. Cr 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
Capital Account— By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reserv 
" Registered 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each ...... £550,000 0 0 cost, less depreciation ..........ssse000 ve teenth £61,885 1 10 
~ 49°005 H ky =. 6 12.251 5 0 —«_—iisd:CCi«i« A He epprecatdO on. seseeensscsenneeranecznsvesnnscrsnscetaesens J 
cities — Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market val Decem- 
” “9 et value at 31s 
Issued 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each........ £537,748 15 0 ber, 1938, or where unquoted at Directors’ valuation— ; a 
SOD 
jote.— irectors have the to Shares of 
Note.—The tae sal of te power 335,041 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd. ...ccccecceeeee 10s. 
increase Capi Company : 
. : ; 189,053 City Deep, Ltd. ..........c:.sccsscecccsssesseceeees 1 
from time to time up to a maximum £ 
m 1650.000 85,406 Consolidated M.R. Mines & Est., Ltd. ........ ° £1 
8 £650,000. ‘ae “aaze SUI DUNO, BA, nn. .caconeccsnensecscoccbdvooese 10s. 
Investment Reserve Accoun ,200 Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. ........0.-cccccccsscc, ; 
° As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1937 ... 3,886,698 8 9 302,622 olen Recdupoart OA TAM. cicctecsnnctias toe 
Add—Premium on Reserve Shares and amount 107,455 East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. ............06 10s. 
realised from sale of Investments during the 108,363 East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd............. 10s. 
year ended 31st December, 1938, less 27,306 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd. .....cccscccssssesseeers Is. 
value thereof and amount written off invest- 58,904 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. ........ccccccscseesereesee £1 
MEDS corocrsseseseser muebhehininauienaaneomnenet + 193,355 19 2 yo Gaus PENNE, Elillaticoosssseecsscakooieacdenes 15s. 
ee 3,447 Grootvlei Proprie Mines, Ltd. ........000. 1 
ee 4,080,054 7 11 131,366 Holfontein (PCL) CM. oe St Aeisincteicisesias A. i. 
Deduct—-Funds retransferred to Appropriation 83,528 do. do. RE B. 10s. 
Account—For amount of funds received 35,048 Lace Proprietary Mines, Ltd. ...........0c000 5s. 
from Reserve Shares and Investments sold 31,611 Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd. ...........seeeseeseeees 10s. 
uring the ended 31st December, 1938, 135,072 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd............. 5s. 
in excess of funds expended on new Invest- 102,459 Modderfontein East, Ltd. ...........-.cccsececees £1 
MEDS ..cccceeeeroes sebecseanectonore esceecece ssveseses 316,138 19 11 301,645 New Modderfontein G.M. Co., Ltd. ......... 10s. 
see 3,763,915 8 0 195,113 North Venezuelan Petroleum Co., Ltd. ...... 13s. 4d. 
» Shareholders— x 60,911 Nourse Mines, Ltd.............cscccssrssesseeveeeee f1 £3,704,250 19 10 
For Dividends declared but unpaid ............ 505,324 3 9 42,780 Palmietkuil G.M. Co., Ltd. .........ccecerseeses 10s. 
» Creditors and Credit Balances ............... 683,771 17 1 41,095 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd. ......0. £1 
—_—_—_—_——. 1,189,096 0 10 113,322 Rietfontein (No. 11) Gold Mines, Ltd. ......... 10s. 
» Balance of Ap; Account— BOL DES TORO DOG, BOA, ..0ccccccciccsocncsincoecescssiosers fi 
Unappropriated .....cccsscsesssesssecesensscesensocese 944,565 0 6 56,250 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. ...........000 fl 
71,457 South African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Ltd. ... #1 
44,978 The Hume Pipe Co. (S.A.), Ltd. ..........00008 


10s. 
12,400 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. ... £1 
£248,000 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. 
COED TORE). ccictescccccvcscccisscesscssscsosat 6% Debs 






Shares of 
92,000 Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Ltd. ......... fl 
65,433 Transvaal Con. Land and Explor. Co., Ltd.... 10s, 
39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd..............e+00+ na £1 
81,158 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd oe” TOK 
12,830 Viakfontein G.M. Co., Ltd. ....... 10s, 
419,962 Vogelstruisbult G.M. Areas, Ltd..... 10s, 
89,950 Welgedacht Exploration Co., Ltd. .... 10s. 
126,366 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd.......... 10s. 
48,587 Witbank Colliery, Ltd. .........cccceeceeeeeeeeeee £1 
Sundry Shares, Debentures, tc. .......eseecsesersereeesensensees 535,528 1 4 
» Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc. ......... 7,080 14 0 
Contingent Liabilities. z 
There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of com- » Debtors and Debit Balances— 
mitments to guarantee and subscribe for shares Advances to Compamies........ccccsecesrssersecereeseereeeseesesessrs . 23,509 4 8 
wnat ae. P. t t of mini lies in stock and in transit 
con or supply of Stores, etc. ayments on account of mining supplies in stock and in transi 
: for account of sundry mining COMpaMies.............s-ceeeeeeereee 6,638 6 0 
Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, etc. ... 38,690 10 6 
» Deposits, Fixed and on Call ............+ bissynieioebereuvanscsiake 1,338,727 1 8 
» Government and Municipal Stocks, etc. .......... pussesensecen . 292,817 & -s 
» Cash at Bankers and in Hand — ..........sssecsseseerereeeeres 32,307 10 10 
w» Dividends to be received on Shareholdings  ........+.+-.++++ 453,890 8 3 
{6,435,325 4 4 £6,435,325 44 
TTI 
~ APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. Cr. 
eetaeresiraeecssa ee NN 
To Dividend Account— By Balance Unappropriated— 
Dividend No, 70 of 80 cent., declared 14th June, 1938 As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1937 ......-.+0+se+++s £564,606 1 10 
(£430,199 Os. Od.) Dividend No. 71 of 80 per cent., , 
declared 13th December, 1938 (£430,199 0s, Od.) ........... £860,398 0 0 » Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 


ended Sist December, 1938 ....ssssssessseseess . 923,827 7 8 
» Balance Unappropriated—31st December, 1938— cpalenninnts , 


Carried to Balance Sheet ....cecscscscsesssovesessserersessesssecersences 944,565 0 6 a Forfeited Dividends Account SORE EREE ERE EEO EE TERETE TREE TED Prd 390 ll 1 
Funds Retransferred from Investment Reserve Account... 316,138 19 11 





1,804,963 0 6 1,804,963 0 6 
(ERENT 


Neen eee covecnpuieiieennesinntsereenuereussineniystemeencteeeermeee=ntenenrnennteene 


The Fall Report and Accounts, with general plan of properties, may be obtained from the London Secretaries 
A. MOIR & CO., 4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2. 
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Herr HITer’s move in Cazecho- 
Slovakia has dealt a severe blow to 
business confidence and there has been 
some evidence of a decline in new 
orders in certain industries. On the 
whole, however, business activity is well 
maintained. The coal trade is active in 
all districts, with the exception of 
South Wales, which has suffered 
severely from the decline in exports. 
Activity in the iron and steel industry 
also remains on the up-grade and the 
output of tinplates has shown an in- 
crease. Business in textiles has been less 
brisk as a result of the political develop- 
ments. The new Anglo-Indian Trade 
Agreement, discussed on page 635, has 
been favourably received by the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry, but the absence 
of an import duty on Indian jute goods 
has given rise to dissatisfaction in the 
Dundee jute trade. The trend of general 
business activity, as well as the position 
in individual industries, is discussed in 
the Trade Supplement accompanying 
this week’s Economist. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— Although there is a 
steady demand for industrial fuels, 
stocks are still heavy, there being a large 
surplus of smalls. The requirements of 
utility concerns have eased, and new 
business is slow. The colder weather 
has helped demand for household coal, 
and there is delay in delivery of best 
qualities. The call for blastfurnace coke 
is not heavy and the demand is easily 
satisfied. Central heating coke is a mod- 
erate market. 

Although there are a fair number of 
inquiries, export business remains un- 
satisfactory. Recent quotations from 
this area have met with a poor response, 
keen competition coming from North- 
East Coast and Scottish collieries, and 
a subsidy provided by a levy on outputs 
is advocated to counter the disadvan- 
tages of collieries situated far from the 
seaboard. The Riga electricity works 
are inviting tenders for 60,000 tons of 
coal for April-October shipment. 


* 


Newcastile-on-Tyne.—The feature 
of the coal market in this area to-day 
is the demand from Germany for prime 
grades of Durham coking coal. In the 
past few weeks substantial quantities of 
this class of coal have been bought for 
delivery to the Northern German ports 
and this week there is more inquiry for 
delivery over the next 12 to 15 months. 
With this trade and also additional 
trade to Italy the prime Durham coking 
section is now very firm, with most 
collieries fully booked for this year. The 
position of the Northumberland steam 
coal section remains the same, large 
coal being firm owing to the inability 
of collieries to dispose of smalls and 


singles 
* 

Glasgow. — With the advance of 
the season household demand tends to 
contract, and supplies of inferior and 

qualities of house coal are 
now in excess of requirements. Stocks, 
however, are not burdensome, and there 
has been some increase in industrial and 
public utility demand. The latter affects 
small as well as large coal; but apart 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


from pearls, washed nuts are now more 
freely offered. This reflects a rather 
curious position in the export branch, 
in which current demand is inactive, 
while summer bookings are on quite a 
good scale. Scandinavian markets have 
given substantial orders for forward 
shipment, the latest being a share in the 
Swedish State Railway contract, the 
whole of which, incidentally, has come 
to the United Kingdom. March is a 
“ "tween-seasons”” month, with reduc- 
tions in prices frequently decided upon 
for ensuing months. As there has been 
little shading of prices on the present 
occasion the quietude is probably due 
to abstention or diversion elsewhere of 
the marginal buyers. 


* 


Cardiff.— Conditions on the Cardiff 
coal market are practically unchanged. 
The recent increase in domestic 
requirements, due mainly to the re- 
vival in the iron and steel industry, led 
to an application for an increased in- 
land supply quota for the March 
quarter, and a certain increase has been 
given to the district by arbitration be- 
tween the local Executive Board and 
the Central Council. In the export 
trade a small contract has been secured 
for the supply of steam coals to Portu- 
guese shipowners, and there are in- 
quiries in the market for supplies to 
the Palestine Railways and the Oran 
Electricity works, but the current rate 
of shipment at the South Wales docks 
continues appreciably below the weekly 
average for 1938. For the first eleven 
weeks of the year the decrease in foreign 
and coastwise shipments amounts to 
oe tons. Prices are generally un- 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— International develop- 
ments have shaken the confidence of 
the iron and steel market, and there has 
been an easier tendency this week. De- 
mand for forge and foundry iron, which 
was showing some signs of recovery, 
has become quiet, and there is less 
activity in hematites. Business in 
finished iron has also declined. 

Basic steel billets continue in good 
request, and wire rods and steel bars 
are fairly active features. The market 
regards the present setback as merely 
temporary, and expects that it will be 
succeeded by a sharp revival. 

Business in iron and steel scrap has 
kept up well, and the limited supplies 
of some classes of material have re- 
sulted in the placing of good contracts. 


* 
Middlesbrough .—T he international 
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‘ Delivery instructions for hematite pig 
iron are given more freely both locally 
and in the Sheffield area, and if this 
continues the stocks in makers’ yards 
will be reduced. The position of Cleve- 
land pig iron shows no improvement, 
foundries only requiring moderate 
quantities, and in some cases continue 
to use cast-iron scrap in place of pig 
iron. 

The pressure for heavy steel scrap 
continues, and supplies are not too 
plentiful. Users of Durham blastfur- 
nace coke have their requirements fully 
covered. New business in foreign ore 
is not mentioned, whilst imports con- 
tinue at approximately the same rate 
as last month. 


* 


Glasgow.— The situation remains 
very satisfactory and output is main- 
tained at high levels in many branches. 
In the heavy steel trade production is 
greater than it has been for a couple of 
years, and it is also some time since re- 
rollers of bars and sections have had so 
much work on hand. Sheet makers are 
exceedingly busy and tube makers are 
fairly active, although in some depart- 
ments business is quiet. Generally 
business shows some expansion and a 
considerable tonnage of work has been 
placed, including a fair amount for 
structural engineers. The four vessels 
which the Admiralty have decided to 
place with Clyde shipbuilders will pro- 
vide employment for many men at the 
shipyards and engine shops of Messrs 
John Brown and Company and Messrs 
Yarrow and Company. 


* 


Cardiff.—- ‘The recent improvement 
in the tinplate trade as well as in the 
heavier branches of the iron and steel 
industry is well maintained. In Febru- 
ary the local steel output, at 207,100 
tons, was the largest of any district in 
the United Kingdom, and it is certain 
that this output will be substantially 
exceeded in the current month, The 
current supply of scrap is adequate for 
immediate consumption, but stocks are 
being rapidly depleted and imported 
material is expected next month. The 
output of tinplates has increased to 
59.2 per cent. of the estimated capacity 
under the pooling scheme. Prices are 
unaltered, but changes were expected 
from the meeting of the International 


Cartel held in London on Thursday. 


* 


News from Abroad .—As far as can 
be seen the new political tension has 
had no material effect on the inter- 
national iron and steel markets, which 
have suffered from the political uneas!- 
ness for many months. The reluctance 
of consumers to buy beyond their im- 
mediate requirements has not yet given 
way to the widely expected spring re 
vival and people ask themselves whether 
the further delay in this — = - 
mean a t until after 
summer oe Seah a development 

ight further weaken the already un- 
stable price structure, although it 1s 
true that consumers cannot wait 1n- 
definitely with the covering of their 
requirements, which are quite sub- 
stantial. ial 

The granting of rebates on. officia 
prices has seldom been as widesprea 
as at present, concessions ranging from 
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5s. (gold) per ton according to 

- 0 ect Polish competition has in- 
creased, particularly on the South 
American and Near-Eastern markets, 
but it is expected that this competition 
will cease as soon as a satisfactory 
t has been made with the 

Poles on their new quota, With regard 
to the American competition it 1s note- 
worthy that outsiders have recently in- 
creased their export prices, whereas 
producers who are members of the 
t with the European Cartel 

ve made reductions. 

nRclgian producers report an increased 
flow of British orders for semi-products 
and a further increase of these pur- 
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chases is expected. The other European 
a ot ee a 
oO ve laced 

Argentina. r ~ 

The transfer of the Czecho-Slovak 
quotas to the German Cartels will 
further Complicate the task of the 
International Cartel to comply with the 
various applications for quota adjust- 
ments. Whether the Czech steel works 
will now proceed with their plan to in- 
Crease their capacity, as they intended 
to do after the cession of the Sudeten 
area, remains to be seen. Export prices 
for tinplates are subject to an examina- 
oem Fj the International Tinplate 
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Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The de- 
mand for yarn and piece-goods has 
fallen off, as a result of political tension. 
The turn of events has been most un- 
fortunate for Lancashire, in view of the 
distinct improvement in business 
during the past month. For the time 
being confidence has been severely 
shaken, The difficulties of trading have 
been increased by the fall in raw cotton 
prices on reports that the United States 
Government may release loan cotton; 
but so far no official announcement has 
been made. 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 





In submitting to the Shareholders the Accounts of the Corporation for the year ended 
December 3ist, 1938, the Directors state :— 

The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, English currency being 
taken at par. 

The net profit for the year is £611,535 6s. 3d. plus £123,805 13s. 5d. brought forward, 
making a total of £740,340 19s. 8d. A final divi of five shillings and sixpence per 
share was declared, making, with the interim dividend of two shillings and sixpence, a 
total of eight shillings, or £616,000 for the year. £124,340 19s. 8d. remains to be carried 
forward, 


Exploration expenses incurred during the year amounting to £51,246 6s. Od. have been 


charged directly to Exploration Reserve Account, leaving a balance of £203,837 8s. 4d, 
to be carried forward on that account. 

Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts 
at cost or under, but in no case above the market price of December 3ist last, or, where 
no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. At present market prices, these 
holdings show a very substantial surplus over the amount at which they stand in the 
Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to provide 
for contingencies by reducing the book cost of certain holdings both below cost and below 
market price. 

The operating results of EAST GEDULD MINES have been as follows :— 


: Gold output : Working costs Working profit ' Dividends 
| Tons milled | (and per ton) | Price per oz. | (and per ton) | (and per ton) | (and per share) 
1,496,000 73,063,598 (40/11) i4is. 71,230,639 (17/1) {1,782,959 (23/10) | £877,500 (9/9) 
1,751,800 | 3,598,978 (41/1) 142s. 1,413,265 (16/2) 2,185,713 (24/11) 1,035,000 (11/6) 





The ore reserve at December 31st last amounted to 11,500,000 tons assaying 6-0 dwt. per 
ton over a stoping width of 58 inches. 


| The operating results of GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES have been as follows :— 





: Gold output : Working costs Working profit Dividends 
Tons milled | (and per fon | Price per 02. | (and per ton) | (and per ton) | (and per share) 
WOW sdsinncsccsecth Sbecactacebices 1,301,000 2,234,285 (35/3) 141s. £939,887 (14/5) £1,354,378 (20/10) £1,095,643 (15/0) 
ii siastiteihaitandeniaacia | i323 $00 | *7'323/607 (35/0) | 142s. | 967,930 (14/7) | 1,355,617 (20/5) | 1,095,643 (15/0) 


The ore reserves at December 31st last amounted to 9,050,000 tons assaying 4-9 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 57 inches. 


In addition to the profits earned from its own operations, the Company received revenue 








from other sources amounting to £404,285, which figure includes dividends on its large 
shareholding in East Geduld Mines. 


The operating results of THE MODDERFONTEIN DEEP LEVELS (in Liquidation) 
have been as follows :— 


; 7 Working costs Working profit Dividends 
| Tons milled | shake ie | Price per oz, | ‘tana -~ ton) | ake | sad eeeionl 
oe 5 2 (19/7 141s. £470,332 (15/11) £107,220 (3/8) {150,000 (1/6)t 
595,300 | #331790 ti9/7) | 142s. | 433,001 (16/3) | 98,789 (3/4) | 100,000 (1/0)t 
¢ Liquidation dividends. 


The ore reserves at December 31st last amounted to 1,100,000 tons assaying 3-3 dwt. 
Per ton over a stoping width of 68 inches. 


The GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES reduction plant commenced operations 
on September Ist, and during the four months to the end of the year 230,500 tons of ore 
Were milled for a working profit of £8,841. There was considerable absorption of gold in 
the plant. Work has been started on the first extension, which will increase the nom 
Capacity of the plant to 80,000 tons per month. 


The total footage sanpled during the year was 22,45) feet, of which 13,125 feet or 58 per 
cent., was payable. The ore reserves at ber 3lst amounted to 3,750,000 tons, assay- 
ing 5-5 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 55} inches. 

On MARIEVALB CONSOLIDATED MINES No. 1 Incline was sunk 4,241 feet to a 
total depth of 4,263 feet, and has almost reached the fourteenth level horizon. No. 2A 
to was stopped at a depth of 1,144 feet and No, 2B Incline was extended therefrom 

a depth of 1,064 feet, where it has reached the tenth level horizon. 

The total footage sampled for the year was 17,780 feet, of which 10,080 feet, or 57 per 
Cent., was payable, The ore reserves at December 31st last amounted to 1,100,000 tons 
“saying 6-1 dwt, over an estimated stoping width of 39 inches. 
of suutts were placed late in the year for a reduction plant with an initial nominal capacity 
share tons per annum. The funds were raised by the issue of 1,195,834 
eden That issue was disposed of by offering to shareholders the preferent right to 

be for 339,167 shares at par and 250,0)) shares at 15s. and your Corporation 
a. Preferent right to an equal number of shares at the same prices. The balance 

500 shares was sul ibed firm at 15s. per share by your tion, who were 
Of the ble for underwriting the whole of the issue. It is antici 


ii* reduction plant on VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES came into operation in 


as panne the 508,000 tons of ore 
were mi e following eight months to the end of the year 508; ) 
the ont eee ae profit Satan Progress is being made with the extension of 


a 


thare was declared in Deccetbon poem tons Pet month. A maiden dividend of 3d, per 


she total footage sampled 

during the year was 27,475 feet, of which 13,275 feet, or 

once eent, was Payable, The ore reserves at December 31st amounted to 2,250,000 tons 
8 dwt. per ton over an estimated stoping width of 40 inches. 


E 


As a result of the prospecting work done in the ORANGE FREE STATE, SOUTH 
WESTERN TRANSVAAL and WESTERN TRANSVAAL the major portion of the areas 
which were held under option has been abandoned. Certain aieas have been retained for 
further investigation. si 

The Corporation has acquired further options South of the Sand River and has initiated 
a prospecting programme with a view to locating gold-bearing horizons. 

immediately North of the Sand River is being prospected by Western 
Holding Linnited, ouh whew the Corporation is collaborating. In the event of any 
companies being formed to exploit this area the Corporation has the right to acquire a 
substantial interest in such companies. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO suffered during its financial year to September 
30th, 1938, from the severe fall in lead, zinc and silver prices and from the burdens of 
increasing taxation and demands for higher wages. The mill treated a total of 577,69) 
tons for an operating profit of £60,015, After deducting the usual charges, and appropriat- 
ing £44,890 to write off development account, there remained a net loss of £42,939. 


ON TRUST paid a dividend of 1s. and a bonus of 6d. per share for the fifteen- 
ant Saad ended Sist March, 1938. The Company’s major interests continue to be 
centred in the American Metal Company, Consolidated African Selection Trust and Trepca. 


arnings of Roan Antelope Copper Mines and Rhodesia Selection Trust in Northern 
Rhodesia, and Trepea Mines in Vuguslania, have been satisfactory in face of the ruling 
low base metal prices. 


The ation has acquired some Chrome deposits in the Lydenburg and Rustenburg 
districts of the Transvaal. 


JST. The net profit for 1938 was £73,333. A dividend of 6 per cent. 
ed heaton £60,352 on an issued capital of £1,005,875. The carry-forward 
Was increased by £12,980 to £50,515. The Trust's investments as at December 31st last 
showed, at their current market prices, an appreciation of £150,211. 


" SOUTH ICAN PULP & PAPER INDUSTRIES. Dr. Ing. Umberto Pomilio 
ne rised Be the completion of and starting up of those sections of the plant which 
oa bows erected to his designs under his patents. By the end of the year the erection of 
the major portion of the plant was complete, and some of the units had satisfactorily 
undergone initial tests. 


<eeiitiaassapesnitinci LLL LLL 


Mors of Share Warrants to Bearer can obtain copies of the full Report and Accounts on application at the London Office, Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
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The yarn market has been distinctly 
quieter, there being a smaller turnover 
in American and Egyptian counts. 
There is every probability that the price 
agreement for medium American wefts 
will be renewed at the end of this 
month. 

Fewer orders have been secured by 
cloth manufacturers. An event of im- 
portance has been the publication of 
the terms of the new trade agreement 
with India. The reduction in the duties 
is very welcome, and some leading 
merchants believe that the new condi- 
tions will result in an appreciable in- 
crease in business. Some manufacturers 
have sold fairly well for South America, 
the Dominions and home trade. 
Numerous buyers, however, have been 
more cautious. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Keen disappoint- 
ment is felt in the Dundee jute trade, 
reports our correspondent, because the 
Government has completely ignored all 
the representations that have been made 
in recent years to obtain some measure 
of protection against the ever-increas- 
ing imports of Indian manufactured 
goods into this country. The new agree- 
ment still permits Indian jute goods to 
come upon this market free of duty. 
The trade in Dundee feels that it has 
received a raw deal, and the Associa- 
tion of Jute Spinners and Manufac- 


asking that something should be done 
before the agreement is ratified by Par- 
liarnent. 

The Dundee trade remains busy on 
the making of sand bags for the Gov- 
ernment and private firms, but if this 
work were to cease, the industry would 
be in a very depressed condition, as 
there is very little business being done 
in other goods. By their ability to pro- 
duce cheaply, Calcutta manufacturers 
can sell jute goods in the United King- 
dom at something like $d. per yard 
cheaper than Dundee manufacturers, 
who must pay wages determined by the 
Jute Trade Board. The Dundee Jute 
and Flax Workers’ Union has just for- 
warded a request to the employers for 
an increase in wages of 15 per cent. 

Raw jute has fluctuated, with Daisee- 
2/3 now quoted at £24 17s. 6d. per ton 
for the full group and £21 15s. for 
fours, while Tossa-2/3 is named at 
£25 5s. and fours at £24, April/March. 
Yarns are a quict market at 2s. 6d. for 
common 8-lb. cops and 2s. 7d. for 8-Ib. 
spools, while 10-oz. 40-in. hessians are 
nominal at 3¥sd, and 8-oz. at 2Hd. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 
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States Government may release some of 
its holdings. As usual during political 
crises, the markets in wheat and raw 
sugar were comparatively firm. The im- 
mediate outlook on the commodity 
markets depends largely on political 
developments. 

The downward trend of prices was 
not confined to this country. Thus, 
Moody’s index of prices of staple com- 
modities in the United States (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931=100) fell from 143.8 to 
142.2 during the week ended last 
Wednesday. 


Metals 


owing to the political difficulties and 
the price of standard cash lost 11s. 3d. 
close on Wednesday at £42 18s. 9d. 
per ton. The market was encouraged by 
the low level of United States exports, 
which declined from a monthly average 
of more than 11,000 tons in the last 
two quarters of 1938 to 3,300 tons in 
January and to 2,900 tons in F ; 
As the situation on the U.S. me. 


S 


Tin. — The price of tin lost £2 to 
close on Wednesday at £214 5s. per ton. 
The uncertain political outlook and the 
meeting of the International Commit- 
tee on Wednesday (whose result is dis- 
cussed on page 636) combined to re- 
Strict the current demand. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The demand 
for both metals was less active than 
usual at this time of the year; the 
price of lead fell 1s. 3d. on the week to 
close on Wednesday at £14 17s. 6d. 
per ton, while spelter was 2s. 6d. lower 
at £13 13s. 9d. per ton. The meeting 
of the Lead Producers’ Association, held 
in London this week, is discussed in a 
special industrial note on page 636. 


Grains 


EurROPEAN demand continues at lo 
levels, although some more Australian 
cargoes of wheat and flour have been 
sold to China. The political develop- 
ments of the past week were responsible 
for a temporary rise in wheat prices in 
weak. Shipments from Argentina are 
still very small, though some im 

ment may be expected from the S. per 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The Board of Trade 
has arranged for the import of an addi- 
tional 30,000 cwt. of bacon before Easter 
to meet the present deficiencies in sup- 
plies; prices of Danish and English on 


F 
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the London Provision Exchange have 
remained at about 100s. per cwt. dur- 
ing the greater part of the current year. 
There was a fall in butter Prices during 
the week, but conversely, egg prices, 
which normally reach a seasonal mini. 
mum in March or April, showed a 
slight recovery. 


* 


Colonial Produce .— The announce. 
ment last week that the American sup. 
ply quota of sugar for the current year 
was to be reduced by 77,000 short tons 
strengthened the tone of the New York 
sugar market and has been reflected in 
an improvement in prices in London; 
refined sugars of all types were marked 
up by 14d. per cwt. on Monday last. 
Little business has been transacted in 
cocoa and coffee, but tea prices re 
ceived a further stimulus at the auctions 
early in the week. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables .— Supplies of 
good quality old potatoes are short and 
prices have risen, while the larger im- 
ports of new potatoes are sold at lower 
quotations Good kitchen vegetables 
are still in request in London, as con- 
signments are limited. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—After a period 
of stagnation due to the uncertain poli- 
tical outlook, a better tone has devel- 
oped on these markets. The decline in 
freights from Argentina has been more 
than offset bya firmer tone in the Argen- 
tine market for linseed, although the de- 
mand from English crushers is largely 
concentrated on Indian supplies. The 
price of linseed oil has recovered the 
loss of last week, but there was a further 
fall in prices of Egyptian cotton seed, 
which is now quoted at £5 16s. 3d. ex 
Hull for March loading. 


* 


Rubber.—The market has been en- 
tirely overshadowed by political devel- 
opments, which have reduced the vol- 
ume of business to a very low level. 
Compared with a week ago, the price 
of standard sheet on the spot closed on 
Wednesday wsd. lower at 7d. per |b. 
but lower levels were reached at the end 


Furs. — During last week a series of 
fox sales took place in London. 
supply reached the respectable 
of 150,000 skins, but owing to the 
political crisis in Central Europe, the 
attendance was much smaller than was 
expected. Comparatively few foreign 
merchants were present, and the domes- 
ic demand was also much reduced. 
30 per cent. of the offerings 
and prices, which have 
some months past, re- 
15 cent. com 
Beaten sate in January. On 
London fur market, busincss 
brought to a standstill by the 
outlook. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


[Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner 
prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.] 


GRATIFYING RESULTS IN SPITE OF LAST YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


THE FAR EASTERN CONFLICT: ABNORMAL TRADE AND CURRENCY SITUATION 


JAPANESE ASSURANCES AND TREND OF DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL CHINA 


THE MARITIME CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN EXPORTS FROM SOUTH CHINA PORTS 


MR T. E. PEARCE’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary yearly general meeting of the shareholders of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was held, in 
Hongkong, on February 25 last. 

Mr T. E. Pearce presided. 

The Chief Manager read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
statement of accounts having been in your hands for the required 
period, I will, with your permission, take them as read. 

After making full provision for all known losses and contingen- 
cies, the net profits for the year amount to $15,296,621.32, to 
which must be added $3,383,004.53 brought forward from last 
year. 

After deducting the interim dividend of £400,000 paid at 1/2.7/8 
and directors’ remuneration there remains available for distribution 
$12,145,172.08, which it is proposed to allocate as follows: — 

To pay a final dividend of £3 per share (subject 


to deduction of income tax) ... $7,744,537.82 





Transfer to bank premises account eee eee 1,000,000.00 
Carry forward to new account ... — ee»  3,400,634.26 
$12,145,172.08 


The figures of our balance sheet have again been converted at 
1/2.7/8, the same as last year. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


There is very little to say about the balance sheet, which in total 
shows an expansion of about $20,000,000 on each side. Excess 
note issue has increased by about $10,000,000 and is met on the 
other side by about a similar increase in our holding of Hongkong 
Government Certificates of Indebtedness. Among our liabilities, 
current accounts have increased around $24,000,000 while fixed 
deposits have decreased $11,000,000, while among our assets cash 
has increased $42,000,000, investments $30,000,000, while loans 
have decreased $13,000,000 and bills receivable $46,000,000. 

For a g00d many years it has been the custom for your chairman 
'0 review at some length in his speech to shareholders the political, 
currency, and trade conditions in the Far East. This year the 
Political situation is so delicate and the currency and trade situation 
" abnormal that while making some references to each of these 
jing I trust you will not be disappointed if I confine my remarks 
ae main to generalities and leave untouched, or pass but lightly 
“ara about which you hoped for stronger words or more 
be for observations, I am sure you realise how foolish it would 
at the one in my position to attempt to enlarge on subjects which 

moment are both controversial and of great political delicacy. 


We are, of course, not in the inner confidences of any Government, 
and it is obvious that the more I say the more easy it will be for 
misinterpretations to arise. 


CHANGEABLE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Our balance sheet and statement of account show that in spite 
of all difficulties we have managed to hold our own, and the 
measured optimism of last year’s chairman has proved to be justi- 
fied. But all of us who have a solid stake in business and trade 
out here are aware how precarious and changeable the financial 
and economic outlook must inevitably be so long as the two great 
neighbouring Eastern countries remain antagonistic. The present 
conflict has also led to an unsatisfactory situation in regard to the 
maintenance of the “ Open Door” and British rights and interests 
in China. 

There are some who blame our Home Government for not tak- 
ing a stronger line of action both here as well as in Europe. I 
do not, however, propose to criticise British policy. In times of 
international crisis freedom of speech and freedom of the Press 
have their drawbacks and much harm has, in my opinion, been 
done in recent times by careless criticisms, rumours, and the publi- 
cation of unauthenticated news items. I believe that recently there 
has been more controversy at home than is wise and desirable 
about questions of foreign relations. At any rate, it is abundantly 
clear that His Majesty’s Government are steadily strengthening 
the nation, while at the same time they are freeing their hands 
and thus becoming more prepared to face future events without 
embarrassing entanglements. Moreover, the Powers most interested 
in the Far East have made their stand clear: that the position of 
their nationals is governed by the strict observance of international 
obligations such as the Washington Treaties and other international 
agreements, the alteration of which by unilateral action will not 
be considered. 


JAPANESE ASSURANCES TO THE POWERS 


From the Japanese side there have also been very explicit assur- 
ances that Japan will respect to the fullest extent the rights and 
interests of the Powers in the occupied areas while leaving “ the 
door wide open.” Mr Hirota used these last words on January 22, 
1938, and similar statements have been repeated by important 
Japanese officials on numerous occasions. It is, however, impossible 
to reconcile such assurances with the trend of developments in 
North and Central China. Our important stake in the economic 
structure of the Far East naturally makes us very anxious that 
treaties, agreements, and properly authenticated statements should 
mean what they say and be carried out with good faith. 
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CURRENCY SITUATION 


In regard to the currency situation in China, you all know how 
matters stand—that, as in many other countries, the currency has 
more than one exchange value, the official rate and the open market 
rate, which varies in different parts of China owing to restrictions 
on the movements of bank notes. Until March the exchange was 
maintained satisfactorily in Shanghai, but when the Federal Reserve 
Bank was formed in North China and threatened to undermine the 
national currency a system of exchange rationing was introduced. 

This resulted in operators obtaining their exchange requirements 
where they could, and a “ black market” started, which eventually 
became the normal open market for Shanghai, as distinct from the 
closely rationed official market. As allotments at the official rate 
became more limited the open market rate fell away gradually. 
Thus the dollar was at about 104d. in the middle of May. A month 
later it was down to 8d., and eventually the lowest point of 7§d. 
was reached early in August. Support was then forthcoming, and 
soon after the tide turned and the rate recovered to around 84d. 
Since then the rate has kept reasonably steady and there have been, 
comparatively speaking, only slight fluctuations caused by military 
or political developments or local rumours. At the end of the year 
not only had flight from the currency ceased but there has been a 
fair amount of repatriation of funds. 


“EXTERNAL INFLUENCES” 


You can read between the lines how difficult and tense a time 
exchange bankers had throughout the first nine months of the 
year. Even now there is an ever-present fear of what I may call 
“external influences.” The Tientsin and North China exchange 
market has particularly suffered from these “ external influences,” 
and the outlook there remains under this cloud. 

War-time conditions govern the finances of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but the latter have been assisted by good crops in the 
Western provinces, and by the fact that remittances of money from 
Chinese residents abroad have been remarkably well maintained. 
Perhaps I can sum up the currency and financial situation in China 
by saying that, partly through good fortune but more through skil- 
ful management, it has been kept well in hand, 


THE CUSTOMS LOANS 


We have watched with anxiety the developments taking place in 
regard to the Chinese Maritime Customs Administration, Although 
the so-called Anglo-Japanese Customs agreement of last May has 
not yet been endorsed by the Chinese Government, we are satisfied 
that it did in fact serve a valuable purpose in aiding the Administra- 
tion to pass safely through a period dangerous to its integrity. 
Weighty reasons have restrained the Chinese Government from put- 
ting the agreement into effect, but we are sorry that this has not 
been done. Apart from other things, it has meant that no foreign 
loan quotas have been remitted from the ports under Japanese 
control. Moreover, we had hopes that some similar modus operandi 
might have been applied to other difficult questions of international 
concern. 

In spite of this, the payments due on Customs loans were main- 
tained without delay or hesitation throughout 1938. But early in 
January the Chinese Government eventually were driven to the 
decision that, since 80 per cent. of the Customs revenue was out 
of their hands, they could no longer bear the whole burden of 
finding the equivalent of some £400,000 each month to meet these 
loan requirements. However, no public default has yet taken place, 
and it may still be avoided. The future of the Customs loans is 
bound up with the outcome of the present conflict, but we feel 
sure that the Chinese Government will do all they can to set 
matters right, as we believe that the maintenance of their credit 
through these loans is a matter about which they take considerable 
pride. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S SERVICE 


Meantime it is pleasant to be able to record that, in spite of 
adverse circumstances the Customs service has been able to weather 
the storms of the past year without any breakdown in its centralised 
administration under one nominal authority in the person of the 
Inspector-General, whom we must congratulate on just having con- 
cluded 10 years of outstanding service in his arduous post. Not- 
withstanding the varying conditions of war that have existed at 
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one port after another, Sir Frederick Maze and his international 
staff of Chinese, Japanese, British, and some 20 other nationalities 
have throughout shown tactful judgment under unusually difficul 
conditions. More than ever is it of importance that the international 
nature of the Customs service should be continued and that its 
impartiality vis-a-vis foreign merchants of different nationalities 
should be unimpaired. 

I mentioned just now that at one time we had hopes of the 
application of some modus operandi such as the Customs Agree. 
ment to other difficult questions of international concern. 1 was 
thinking of the Salt Administration and the railways. When the Salt 
Gabelle was organised, at the time of the flotation of the Reorgan- 
isation Loan, there were great hopes that this new Administration 
would act like the Customs Administration and, with the help of 
the foreign personnel, insulate the Salt Revenues, and the loans 
secured thereon, from local disturbances and even more serious 
eventualities. To a certain extent the Salt Administration in past 
years succeeded in doing so, but the Chinese Government have 
from time to time effected changes as a result of which the foreign 
element has been unable to exert those neutral influences which we 
would have wished. The Salt Revenues of China remain of great 
importance and are a potential security which may be of consider- 
able value in the eventual rehabilitation of the country, if con- 
fidence still exists in the administration. 


THE RAILWAYS 


As regards the railways, the situation naturally deteriorated as the 
war was prolonged. The Peking-Moukden Railway is now alone 
of all the Chinese railways running fairly normally. There is no 
point in speculating about the future of the other railways in which 
British bondholders are interested. They have all suffered severe 
damage, and it is clear that so long as warfare continues—and there 
is no sign of an end—the railways will, generally speaking, be 
liable to constant attacks. 

The Chinese succeeded in removing a very considerable amount 
of rolling stock and destroyed large sections of the track and many 
bridges before they retired westwards. As a consequence, the 
Japanese have had to bring much rolling stock over from Japan and 
undertake a great deal of reconstruction work at heavy cost. There 
has been a lot of talk about the Burma Road and the Burma Rail- 
way. The completion of the former is undoubtedly a magnificent 
feat, though its practical importance should not be over-emphasised. 
The railway is still in the preliminary stages, and what its future 
will be it is too early to foretell. 


EXPORT FIGURES 


The Customs Returns of Trade for 1938 are not easily com- 
parable with those of previous years, but the export figures do indi- 
cate how successful the Chinese Government were in gradually 
diverting exports from the Yangtsze to South China ports. Thus 
exports from Shanghai dropped greatly, while the majority of the 
South China ports showed considerably increased exports. The 
comparison would be more striking were it not for the closure of 
Canton and some of the other Southern ports after the middle of 
October. 

The Tientsin figures are a considerable improvement over the 
previous year, mainly because of the great increase of trade with 
Japan. Canton and Hankow, in spite of air raids and various 
restrictions, enjoyed a phantom prosperity for some nine months of 
1938, but the immediate outlook is gloomy for the handful of 
foreigners sticking it out in those places under unpleasant condi- 
tions. The reopening of the Pearl and Yangtsze Rivers to foreign 
shipping are naturally matters of very great importance to Canton 
and Hankow, but Hongkong and Shanghai are also vitally affected, 
and merchants of all nationalities are watching the situation with 
concern. 


DISORGANISATION OF TRADE 


The general disorganisation and dislocation of trade and industry 
in China during the past year necessitated constant adjustment to 
keep in line with the changing situation. May I, for instance 
remind you that during the year the Japanese occupied the ports 
Tsingtao, Chefoo, Wei-hai-wei, Amoy, and Canton. They advanced 
up the Yangtsze beyond Hankow to Yochow, and for varying periods 
Wenchow, Foochow, Ningpo, Swatow, and other Southern ports 
were closed for one reason or another. As a matter of fact 
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believe that I am correct in saying that Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Chinwangtao were the only treaty ports on the China coast which 
were not subject either to closure or naval operations at one time 


or another. That shows you what merchants and shippers had to 


put up with. 

Yet this is by no means the whole story, because even when ports 
were open to shipping all kinds of restrictions were frequently 
imposed. Moreover, in the hinterland, multitudinous forms of 
irregular taxation became prevalent, while the dangers and difficul- 
ties of transportation increased charges enormously. Yet the 
movement of both import and export cargo went on. This 
was largely due to the amazing resilience and tenacity of the 
Chinese farmers and traders, which enabled them, sometimes with 
Government help but often without, to find ways and means of 
moving goods in spite of the adverse conditions with which they 
were confronted. 

In fact, the volume of some important exports has been main- 
tained at a level well up to average years. Significantly enough 
there has been a great increase in the export of raw cotton to Japan, 
from 234,000 quintals in 1937 to 964,000 quintals last year. In 
West China development proceeds apace, and the efforts being 
made to improve agricultural methods and to promote the produc- 
tion of goods of importance to the export trade will surely prove 
their value in the course of time. 


CONDITIONS AT SHANGHAI 


Shanghai has perforce had to resign itself to the new conditions, 
which have outwardly changed very little during the year. In spite 
of its main artery, the Yangtsze River, being severed, the past few 
months have shown a distinct improvement, both in imports and 
exports, over the low level of the earlier months of last year. Up 
there in Shanghai you have, crowded into the limits of what are 
regarded as the safety areas, a population which is equal to, if not 
greater than, the population which previous to the hostilities lived 
in three separate administrative districts of the International, the 
French, and the Chinese Municipalities. 

Moreover, considerable industrial activity has developed in the 
western district controlled by the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
New cotton mills, silk filiatures, paper mills, and also numerous 
plants of the type employing only a handful of workers have 
sprung up, and this feature continues. These developments have 
caused difficult problems for the Municipal Council as well as for 
the utility companies. In the Japanese-controlled areas north of 
the Soochow creek little change is to be recorded. A few more 
factories have opened and a few thousands of Chinese have re- 
turned, but by and large those areas remain much the same as a 
year ago, and no serious attempt at reconstruction of the devasta- 
tion has yet been set in hand. 

Unfortunately, barely perceptible progress has been made in the 
negotiations affecting Shanghai and its relations with the Japanese 
military and naval forces, and I can only underline what your 
Selina said last year when he emphasised the importance of the 
Owers supporting the present Municipal Administration, pending a 
final settlement of the Shanghai problem in all its aspects. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR IN JAPAN 


ae passing from China to Japan will be struck at seeing 
> ttle outward effect the war has had on the latter country. 
ut the effects of the war are, of course, telling on her month by 
ot and the external value of the yen is now little or no higher 

a the Chinese dollar. Japan is, however, a well-disciplined 
country, with a highly organised system of Government, and it 
wee be a mistake to under-estimate her lasting powers under 
Conditions as they exist at present. Whether these conditions 
— or not mainly depends on external political develop- 


we loosely knit Organisation contrasts vividly with Japan’s, 
hay threads of its organisation are stronger than they seem ; they 
€ an elastic quality which gives but does not easily break. Too 
stress Ought not to be laid on any indices relating to the 
mic condition of either of these countries. Under modern 
even Europe has no right to cast stones at Asia be- 
abnormality in regard to statistics relating to budgets, 
debts, currency reserves, and so forth, and in any case these 
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calculations which the most august authorities often make mis 
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MANCHUKUO 


Manchukuo year by year becomes more closely knit with Japan, 
so I will not linger except to draw attention to the new barter 
agreement concluded with Germany during the year, which is ex- 
pected to divert more trade from other countries. Yet it is inter- 
esting that the final trade returns show that Manchukuo took goods 
from the United States of a greater value than ever before; materials 
for war industries being presumably the explanation. 

In Hongkong we have seen fluctuating conditions throughout the 
year very dependent, as always, on the entrepot trade with China. 
The fall of Canton and the closure of other southern ports has, of 
course, had an adverse effect on the business community, but it 
has caused no panic and we are prepared to wait and see what this 
coming year will bring forth. Fortunately the currency and finances 
of the Colony are sound, so we are in a position to face the future 
with confidence. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The trade and finances of the Philippine Islands showed some - 
recession in 1938, but there is plenty of optimism about the 
coming year. The gold output and base metal production both 
grow steadily, and are an increasingly important factor in the 
economic outlook. Supporters of the movement to bring indepen- 
dence to the Islands earlier than 1946 seem to have veered round in 
their views, as a result of the conflict in China, and the report of 
the Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine affairs: has helped 
to put a seal on this agitation. 


In Malaya the setback which started in the last quarter of 1937 
continued into 1938. The trade figures are far from satisfactory, 
while banks have been overloaded with cash. Malaya, of course, 
depends for prosperity largely on the rubber and tin industries, and 
in both cases 1938 saw decreases in production as well as reduced 
average prices. Stocks are now gradually falling, but the future 
depends, as always, on demand from America. 

Trade in India has been dull, and exports of merchandise have 
fallen somewhat alarmingly. A notable change took place in the 
exchange market when last April the Reserve Bank of India dropped 
its buying rate. The effect was to cause exchange to weaken and 
attacks on the market by speculators were only checked in Decem- 
ber after the issue of a strongly worded communiqué by the Govern- 
ment stating their determination to maintain the existing exchange 
value of the rupee. 


NEED FOR MEDIATION 


Before 1 end I have one more word to say about the situation in 
the Far East. For many years relations between these great neigh- 
bouring countries of China and Japan have been unsatisfactory, 
and unfortunately there are at the moment few indications of any 
clearing of the air. In fact, things are drifting dangerously, and 
the gap will grow more and more difficult to bridge unless mediation 
is attempted soon. For merchants of all nationalities the desira- 
bility of an early cessation of hostilities is manifest, but for millions 
of desperate people it is of vital importance—a matter of life and 
death. 

This is not the occasion to dilate upon the desolation existing 
over hundreds of square miles of territory; upon the wretched condi- 
tions of millions who first by military operations and then by suc- 
ceeding waves of brigandage have been pillaged and despoiled and 
are likely to suffer repeatedly in similar fashion until peace is once 
again restored. I only urge that these conditions should be kept 
in mind by those who are charged with the direction of national 
policies and that no opportunity be missed to mediate with a view 
both to relieving the appalling distress as well as to obtaining 
a situation in which China and Japan can develop naturally and 
pacifically to the benefit of the whole world. 


WORK OF EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot conclude without referring to 
the excellent work of the members of the staff of the bank, and 
particularly of the managers and agents stationed at ports in the 
Far East who have had to deal with problems such as bankers else- 
where rarely, if ever, have to face. They have served us well, and 
I am sure you will agree that our special thanks are due to them 


this year. 
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I now beg to propose the adoption of the report and accounts, as 
presented, and after they have been seconded I shall be pleased to 
answer to the best of my ability any question that may be asked. 


MR A. W- HUGHES’S SPEECH 


In rising to second the report, Mr A. W. Hughes said: —Mr 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen—It gives me great pleasure to 
second the proposal that the report and accounts as presented to 
this meeting be adopted. 

While our chairman’s opening remark to the effect that there 
is little to say about the balance sheet may be true in that the figures 
now before us follow fairly closely those of last year, I feel I am 
but expressing the views of shareholders in saying that the net profit 
shown in the 1938 general profit and loss account is very gratifying 
to us. This is all the more so because of our knowledge of the diffi- 
culties under which the bank’s work has been conducted during 
the past year. 

Strength shows itself only when tested by adversity, and there 
are few present to-day who are unaware that the past twelve months 
have produced most of the adverse factors that an institution such 
as ours can expect to encounter. If confirmation of this is re- 
quired, one has but to reflect upon the fact that during 1938 the 
world was in a continual state of political and social unrest, and 
that no less than nine months out of the twelve were marked by 
international crises, each one of major importance and having a 
marked effect upon the financial markets of the world. 


BOARD CONGRATULATED 


That the bank’s strength was demonstrated during this period is 
evident from the statement now before us, and I would be lacking 
in a sense of appreciation if, on behalf of all shareholders, I did 
not tender to the board of directors, the chief manager, and staff our 
thanks for and congratulations upon the fine result they have 
achieved. It gives me great pleasure to do so. 

In the difficult circumstances in which the world at present finds 
itself it is understandable that you, Sir, have deviated from custom 
and refrained from lengthy comment upon such delicate subjects 
as politics, trade and currency conditions in the Far East. Naturally 
we are interested in all of these subjects, and because of the leading 
part the bank plays in the economics of the Far East we listen each 
year with eager attention to its chairman’s reviews and anticipa- 
tions. Undoubtedly upon this occasion your reticence is wise, and 
I propose to follow your example, making but a short comment upon 
one aspect of the China situation. All I would say is that the 
deepest sympathy of every person having the smallest claim to 
human feelings must go out to the unfortunate and innocent victims 
of the present strife. 

On occasions such as this the bank has joined with others in 
providing succour for sections of the community who through disaster 
are in dire need. I feel sure the directors’ policy in this respect has 
the full support of its shareholders. 

Mr Chairman, I now formally second the adoption of accounts 
as presented at this meeting. 

The Chairman: There being no questions, as proposed by myself 
and seconded by Mr A. W. Hughes the motion now before the meet- 
ing is the adoption of the report and statement of accounts as 
presented. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 

The Reporting Manager, 
THE Economist, 
8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Central 8631 
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EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London, Sir James 
Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. (the chairman), presiding, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The net profit 
is lower by £15,500 at £111,600, from which we propose to pass 
£40,000 to contingency account and to recommend a final dividend 
of 4s. a share, less income tax, after crediting Dominion tax relief. 
With these appropriations the dividend for the year will have been 
the same as for 1937 and the carry-forward will be slightly increased 
at £82,800, as against £81,200 brought into the account. I hope you 
will regard the final result as satisfactory. 


POSITION IN INDIA AND IRAQ 


The Budget recently presented by the Finance Minister in India 
is reassuring and shows an estimate for a small surplus in 1939-40 
without substantial increase in taxation, with the exception of the 
tariff on raw cotton designed to promote the domestic cultivation of 
the long staple type which is now imported in large quantities. A 
further satisfactory feature is the agreement reached by the great 
majority of the jute mills in regard to uniform hours of working 
in order to prevent over-production, with consequent unprofitable 
selling prices; this agreement runs for five years and should be 
beneficial to those concerned in this important industry. 

I will not weary you with many figures except to refer to the con- 
tinued drop in the values of exports of piece goods from Great 
Britain to India, which for 1938 were £4,571,000, as against 
£5,709,000 in the previous year. In 1929 the figures were over 
£26 millions, so you can easily appraise the effect upon the Man- 
chester and allied trades. I sincerely hope the Trade Agreement 
concluded on Monday last between Great Britain and India, in 
which both parties made concessions, will go some way to restore 
the export trade in cotton goods. 

Indian trade statistics show an all-round reduction, as imports 
of merchandise are £8,000,000 down and exports are lower by 
£31 millions. The favourable trade balance is £22 millions, as 
compared with £42 millions last year—both these figures include 
treasure and the actual favourable balance covering merchandise is 
only £11,300,000. 

Bearing these facts in mind, you will appreciate the difficulties of 
banks trading in the East, although with the return of more stable 
conditions throughout the world, I am confident of a marked and 
favourable change in the affairs of the great country of India. 

The recent revaluation of gold held by the Bank of England may 
encourage the Government of India to adopt a similar course, which 
would result in a writing-up of gold values from £33 millions to 
£58 millions, and the resulting adjustment would form a strong 
exchange reserve should that be required, but it is premature to 
speculate on this matter, as special legislation would be necessary 
before the Reserve Bank could take action. 

You will recollect that Iraq has had a balanced Budget for several 
years and that for 1939-40 is now before Parliament. While show- 
ing a small estimated deficit of £60,000, there should be little diffi- 
culty in adjustment, as there is a substantial rise in income, not only 
from oil but also from Customs and Excise, which now provide 
half the total revenue estimated at £5,700,000, of which, unfor- 
tunately, no less than £1,600,000 is required for Defence. 


THE CONTINENTAL SITUATION 


Referring to the Continental situation, the Chairman said: One 
development especially repugnant to me is that of barter, which !s 
surely putting back the clock to the Middle Ages. Our modern sys- 
tem of exchange through the instrument of bills and credit had 
been brought to a pitch of perfection with advantage and economy 
alike to producer, merchant, bankers and the discount market, 
but this fine piece of constructive work is being impaired with cor 
responding reduction in volume of international bills of exchange. 

I am not, however, unduly discouraged, as with the revival 
of confidence—the real currency of the world—I believe there will 
be a return to the more simple ways which have served mankind 
so well for generations. There are now definite signs of basic recovery 
in the United States as well as in France, though it would be idle 
to deny the gravity of the international situation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ANOTHER YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 
THE QUINQUENNIAL REPORT 
MR GEORGE BROWN’S ADDRESS 


The 101st annual general meeting of The Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh on Tuesday, March 21, 1939, 
Mr George M. Brown in the chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: — 

The statement of business for the year calls for only brief com- 
ment. It is a record of the steady progress with which members 
have long been familiar. 

Proposals for new assurances amounted to £3,875,239, which is 
the largest yearly total we have ever dealt with. The amount of 
new business actually completed was £3,478,628 gross, or 
£3,158,519 met after deducting reassurances. During the quin- 
quennium the amount of life assurance completed was in round 
figures £15,800,000, as against £14,600,000 for the previous five 
years. 

The new premiums (deducting the premiums on sums reassured) 
amounted to £119,624, a total slightly less than was reported last 
year. 

Our claims at £1,289,632 again show a decrease, their incidence 
being favourable. 

The total funds now stand at £25,396,055, showing an increase 
during the year of £330,196. 

The rate of interest realised, £4 9s. 6d. per cent. gross, is 9d. 
less than we reported last year, while the net rate of £3 13s. 2d. 
per cent. is, owing to the increase in taxation, 2s. 5d. less. These 
yields are calculated on the total funds, including the reserve fund. 


QUINQUENNIAL REPORT 


So much for the results of the year 1938. Let us now pass to the 
main features of the quinquennial report. 

As regards the assets, these were, as usual, scrutinised in detail 
by a committee of the directors. 

To look back over the past twenty years is to realise how much 
more unstable economic conditions have been than they were in 
pre-war days. Fluctuating foreign exchanges have seriously 
affected trade, while international relationships have been em- 
bittered by jealousy and mistrust, bringing in their train war and 
the menace of a European conflagration. Under such conditions our 
large hidden reserves have stood us in good stead, and it is satis- 
factory to be able to state that, notwithstanding the depreciation in 
Values during the past year, the market value of our Stock Exchange 
securities exceeds the value at which they stand in the balance sheet, 
While the investment reserve fund of £600,000 remains intact. 

In valuing our liabilities the mortality table employed is that most 

recently published. This shows rates of mortality more favourable 
than those of the Om Table used at previous investigations. On the 
other hand, an interest rate of 2} per cent. has been assumed, as 
against the 3 per cent. previously. The net result is a strengthening 
of the reserves, 
_ On these bases the total surplus is £2,094,996. Out of this, 
intermediate bonuses amounting to £143,439 were paid during the 
quinguennium, leaving a balance of £1,951,557. Of this, 
£1,289,613 arises on the common fund for whole life assurances ; 
£661,889 on the special endowment assurance fund; and the small 
sum of £55 on the capital redemption fund. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS 


tha” 8rd to the distribution of the surplus, I would explain that 

common fund now consists of two series of policies. It will be 
femembered that in 1928 we reduced our rates for whole life assur- 
ance $0 48 to adhere as closely as possible to the fundamental prin- 
with to charge the lowest rates consistent 
safety and thus to give the policyholder the largest possible 


mortality experience and higher interest rates enabled offices to 
reduce their non-profit rates; so our old rates got, as it were, some- 
what out of focus. Ten years ago, therefore, we reduced the rates, 
as I have said, explaining, when we did so, that policyholders under 
the new rates could not expect to receive bonuses as large as those 
yielded by the older rates. That is the reason why policies under 
the common fund are divided into two series. 

Dealing first with the older series, you will see that policies now 
sharing for the first time have been allotted reversionary additions 
at the rate of £1 8s. per cent. on the sum assured for each complete 
year of their duration up to December 31, 1938, excluding the war 
years 1914-18, in respect of which no divisible surplus arose. 

Policies sharing for the second time have been allotted £1 10s. 
per cent. for each year of the quinquennium; those participating for 
the third time, £1 12s. per cent.; those participating for the fourth 
time, £1 14s. per cent.; and older participants, £1 16s. per cent. 

At last investigation (in 1933) the rate allotted to first participants 
was 30s. per cent.; so you will see that the conditions which have 
obtained during the past five years have, in the opinion of your 
directors, made it advisable to reduce the rate to first participants 
by 2s. per cent. As regards previous participants, we have on this 
occasion graduated the rates up to a maximum of 36s. per cent. 

The new series comprises the policies of those who entered under 
the rates of premium now current. The number of participants is, 
of course, relatively small as yet. We have decided now to allot 
bonuses at the same rate, 15s. per cent., as we allotted in 1933 to 
the very few participants then. I would, however, emphasise what 
my predecessor five years ago pointed out as regards this rate, viz. 
that it should not be taken as necessarily applicable to the great 
body of normal policies which will in due course rank for par- 
ticipation. 

The sum required to provide these bonuses under both series is, 
as you will see, £854,985, leaving a balance of £434,628. Of this, 
£343,608 falls to be reserved for policies not yet entitled to parti- 
cipate, and the balance of £91,020 is reserved against contingencies. 


WITH-PROFIT ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


We now come to the with-profit endowment assurances. These 
form a special fund, the surplus on which is divisible entirely 
amongst the policyholders in this class. Again, for the reasons 
which I have stated, the rate of bonus has been fixed at 35s. per 
cent. as against the 38s. previously declared. In this class bonuses 
are allotted on what is known as the compound system—that is to 
say, the declared rate is calculated on the sum originally assured and 
existing bonuses. Thus no policy will receive a bonus smaller in 
amount than it received at the last division. The rate of inter- 
mediate additions is subject to annual revision, and meantime it will 
be the same as that now declared—35s. per cent. The small surplus 
of £55 arising on the capital redemption fund has been carried 
forward. 

Having now given a brief summary of the main features of our 
report, I should like to refer to one or two points in the revenue 
account and balance sheet. 

In the revenue account you will see that the claims by death were 
£875,000, a smaller sum than we have reported for years, while the 
claims paid on the maturity of endowment assurances have, as one 
would expect, increased—to £393,000. 

In the balance sheet the assets side will naturally interest you 
most. Over 93 per cent. of our funds is invested within the British 
Empire. 

The largest item on the assets side in the balance sheet is, as you 
will see, British Government securities aggregating over £8,400,000. 
This sum is represented almost entirely by securities with definite 
dates for redemption. Its proportion of our marketable securities 
is 38 per cent. This, of course, has the effect of keeping down the 
interest yield, but on the other hand it affords a measure of security 
which will, I think, be favourably regarded by our members. To 
counterbalance this we have a holding of £3,900,000 in ordinary 
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stocks and shares which have been carefully selected and yield a 
satisfactory return. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEMB 


Our house purchase scheme which we adopted a few years ago is 
making steady progress, and we have gradually extended the limits 
of our operations. Under the scheme we make advances on selected 
house property in the occupation of the borrower. Repayment of 
the loan is provided for by an endowment assurance policy. This 
plan has advantages over other methods of borrowing. At the end 
of the agreed period, twenty years or less, the borrower is in full 
possession of his property free from mortgage, while should he die 
earlier the property passes unburdened to his dependants. The 
premium payments for the endowment assurance qualify for income- 
tax relief, which appreciably reduces the cost of redemption. 
Premium and interest are payable by a banker’s order, a procedure 
which is found to be of great convenience to the borrower. Our 
members are, of course, aware of the advantage the Institution has 
all along afforded to the young married man by its distinctive 
system of life assurance to which I have already referred, and we 
are glad to find now that the facilities afforded by our house 
purchase scheme are being taken advantage of to an increasing extent 
by those who desire to have a home of their own. 

In the past quinquennium the Scottish Provident completed its 
hundredth year. In 1839, just about this time a little group 
gathered for the first annual meeting. The annual premiums were 
reported with satisfaction at £1,530, and the funds were stated to 
be sufficient to pay nine or ten claims. That was the beginning of 
a bold adventure. The position of the Institution to-day is sufficient 
evidence of its success, and I should like to emphasise that the 
distinctive system of the office is essentially the same as it was a 
hundred years ago and that we are still following the traditions of 
the founders. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was seconded by Mr 
E. M. Wedderburn, LL.D., Deputy Keeper of His Majesty’s Signet, 
and carried unanimously. 

The directorate was thereafter constituted and Mr Francis More, 
C.A., was reappointed auditor. 


BANCO DI ROMA 
IMPRESSIVE FIGURES 


The general meeting of the Banco di Roma was held, on the 21st 
inst, with Gr. Uff. Antonio Pesenti, Member of the National Coun- 
cil, in the chair. The managing director, Gr. Uff. Veroi, read the 
report, which, after summarising the principal international events 
of 4 political and economic nature of 1938, illustrates the further 
progress made by the Italian economic policy of self-sufficiency. 
After a detailed description of the gigantic work done by Italian 
labour and capital in the lands of the Empire, the activities of the 
bank in Italy, in foreign countries, in the Colonies and in the 
Empire are reviewed, and the various items in the balance sheet are 
examined. 

A new branch has been opened at Padua, which will be followed 
by others at Bergamo, Udine and Verona. To the fourteen branches 
in Italian East Africa, two new branches have been added at Giggiga 
and Dire Daua, which were opened in 1938. 

The business of the bank during the past year is reflected in 
really impressive figures. For instance, deposits on current and 
savings accounts increase from Lire 1,261,327,288.72 (1937) to 
Lire 1,482,446,002.87, an increase of Lire 221,118,714.15; balances 
due to corres increase from Lire 2,796,285,837.12 (1937) to 
Lire 2,944,527,597.46, an increase of Lire 148,241,760.34; cash 
and funds with the Central Bank and with other banks in Italy 
and abroad increase from Lire 597,638,702.17 (1937) to Lire 
566,481,214.56, an increase of Lire 68,842,512.39; portfolio, 
Treasury bills and sight funds increase from Lire 1,876,532,546.99 
(1937) to Lire 2,107,963,292.47, an increase of Lire 231,430,745.48; 
balances due by from Lire 1,177,172,674.76 (1937) 
to Lire 1,198,546,247.72, an increase of Lire 21,373,572.96 ; 
secured advances increase from Lire 499,266,759.22 (1937) to Lire 
564,095,793.01, an increase of Lire 64,829,033.79 ; finally, the 

total of the balance sheet imcreases from Lire 
8,470,715,545.33 (1937) to Lire 9,828,005,411.59, an increase of 
Lire 1,357,289,866.26. 

The accounts are drawn up on an extremely conservative basis, 
and show a net profit of Lire 11,760,396.95 (against a profit of 
Lire 10,891,790.35 in 1937), and this permits of the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent.—the same as last year—and an 
allocation of Lire 1,176,039.69 to the ordinary reserve fund, which 
is thus increased to Lire 46,523,391.70, and a balance of 
2,290,347.34 is carried forward. 


COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF GREAT PROGRESS 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the County of London 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, 
at River Plate House, London. 

Sir Bernard E. Greenwell, Bt. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: In spite of the unusual circumstances of the year 1933 
which operated against the prosperity of so many industrial concerns, 
we, in contrast, have before us figures of greatly increased growth of 
business, increased profits and reduced prices to our consumers. The 
increased output for the year was over 92 million units as compared 
with the previous year, and, although the Central Electricity Board 
took 33 million units less than in 1937, we have sold 125 million 
more units to our own consumers, or an increase of 10} per cent. 

The gross revenue—£5,273,792—shows an increase of some 
£511,000, while the increase in revenue from sale of current is over 
10} per cent. To net revenue we carry £2,723,000, an increase as 
compared with 1937 of over £345,000, and it is proposed to pay the 
usual dividend of 104 per cent. During the year the company made 
reductions to consumers throughout the suburban and rural areas 
of the company, and now over 82 per cent. of our consumers on 
quarterly supply have adopted the two-part tariffs. 


ENGINEERING ASPECTS 


The Barking Station gave excellent and continuous service during 
the year, the plant being properly maintained, and there were no 
breakdowns calling for abnormal expenditure on repairs and main- 
tenance, The installed capacity of the station now totals 462,500 
kilowatts, and when the fourth 75,000 kw. turbo-generator is in- 
stalled this year the total will be 537,500 kilowatts. The abnormal 
generated demand of some 451,000 kilowatts experienced during the 
cold spell before Christmas was handled satisfactorily. 

Extensive construction works have been carried out during the 
year at Barking, and two of the four boiler units in course of 
erection were brought into service. The fourth 75,000 kw. turbo- 
generator and two further boiler units will be available for service 
before next winter. The extension of the distribution system during 
the year to mect the demand of new consumers, has involved the 
provision of 109 miles of high-tension lines, 410 miles of low- 
tension mains and the establishment of another 145 transforming 
stations. 

Last December, with a view to providing funds to meet the large 
capital expenditures which your company and its subsidiaries required 
for further development, the board thought it should not put off 
the issue of more capital as, at that time—that is, the early part of 
December last—the future looked so uncertain. We applied, as we 
have to do under our 1925 Act, to the Electricity Commissioners 
for their approval as to the price and terms of issue and, as you 
know, we issued 1} million ordinary shares at 43s. 6d. per share. 

You will appreciate how much weather conditions vary the 
demand for our industry, in the same way as it docs the gas 
industry, and, when coupled with the increased cost of coal, the 
result is that the majority of gas companies and a number of 
electricity undertakings have had to raise their prices to consumers; 
but our diversity stands us in good stead and not only have we 4 
record of increased sales and revenue, but we have no need (0 
increase the prices to our consumers. 


SUPERANNUATION AND PENSION SCHEME 


I want to deal briefly with the superannuation scheme which we 
have put into force in this and all our associated companics. We 
have always had a superannuation scheme for our electrical and 

staff, but we were convinced of the need for giving every 


tun on 

in the same way, and, in the aggregate their increase in output Dv 
the last year was 9 per cent. in units, and they attracted 13. 
cent. more 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
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A GRATIFYING PROFIT 
FURTHER REDUCTION IN CHARGES 
MR R. P. SLOAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the North-Eastern Electric Sup- 
ply Company, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at the 
Royal Station Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. R. P. Sloan, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said: In the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts, we have shown the 
number of units supplied by the company during the past year 
instead of giving the horse-power connected. We have thought it 
opportune to make this alteration in view of the fact that during 
the course of the past year we were able, for the first time, to 
commence our full trading with the Central Electricity Board under 
the terms of the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926. Owing to the 
special conditions which prevailed while we were carrying out the 
change of frequency thro shout our area—the work in connection 
with which, as you know, has occupied many years—it was not 
possible to reach this trading stage at an earlier date. To our own 
customers—that is excluding the Central Electricity Board—we sold 
73,800,000 more units in 1938 than in 1937. We propose, in our 
future reports, to continue the practice of giving the units supplied. 

As a matter of interest I may say that, had the present report 
stated the figure of new connections, it would have shown that 
the additional horse-power added during the past year exceeded 
that added during the year 1937 by over 9,000. 

The profit for the year totalled £1,509,879 which exceeds that 
for the previous year by £99,078. 

It is gratifying that the profit, the units supplied and the 
horse-power connected, during our fiftieth year, each establish a 
record in the history of the company. In view of the satisfactory 
trading results obtained last year, we are again making a reduction 
in our charges for electricity supply to certain classes of our 
customers. 

After providing for allocations from profit, the balance remain- 
ing—together with the sum brought forward from the previous 
year—is £736,720, and after providing for the payment of divi- 
dends on the 7 per cent. and 5 per cent. preference stocks—the 
directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. for the 
year (less income tax) on the ordinary stock, and that the balance 
of £218,044 be carried forward. 


FACILITIES AT OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


You may have noted that, for the last twelve years, we have 
shown the sum of £20,000 against cost of office and showroom fur- 
nuture, fixtures, &c. It may have surprised some of you that this 
figure has not been reduced from time to time during this long 
Period. If a fair estimate of the present-day value of the items 
Tepresented by this sum were to appear in our accounts, the figure 
shown would be very substantially increased. 

We find that full advantage is taken of the facilities afforded to 
Our customers at our showrooms of seeing and having explained to 
them the latest electric fittings, appliances, etc., for household pur- 
Poses, In certain districts where, so far, we have not felt justified 
in establishing permanent showrooms, similar facilities are provided 
through the medium of travelling showrooms. These travelling show- 
toms are capable of accommodating some 50 persons, who are 
thus enabled to witness demonstrations and attend lectures given 
by members of our housecraft staff. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 


fo miné now to more general matters, I am pleased to be able 
net You that during the course of last year we secured 21,766 
ears Re, Which is substantially in excess of the previous 
“at's figure. This number—which is mainly represented by domes- 


Ne Customers—does not constitute a record, but is the second 
ow ha, tumber we have reached in any year during the course of 
tively ory. Bearing in mind that our area of supply is—compara- 
that this ready highly electrified, I think you will agree 
ctding increase and the increases during the immediately pre- 
of busin “fect credit on all concerned in obtaining this class 


In view of the progress we have made in the development of 
household supplies, I am glad to say that, in spite of continued 
increases in the cost of coal, we are making, as from the beginning 
of next quarter, further reductions in the charges to a large number 
of our lighting and domestic customers. These reductions will 
chiefly benefit the small householders who take their supplies through 
pre-payment meters. We are particularly glad to be able to make 
these concessions at a time when, on account of the increase in the 
cost of fuel, many public utility undertakings throughout the country 
have had to increase their tariffs. The reductions in charges to 
lighting and domestic customers which we have made during each 
of the years 1935 to 1938 have averaged some £50,000 per annum. 

As regards our supplies to collieries, shipyards, engineering works 
and iron and steel works, the year 1938 proved to be satisfactory. 
The same may also be said in respect of our business with the lighter 
industries. 

I stated, at the last general meeting, that a further 50,000 kilowatt 
turbo-alternator was being installed at Dunston “ B” power station, 
together with additional boilers, etc. This turbo-alternator is now 
in commercial operation and the boilers will be ready in the near 
future. Work is also in hand to provide for the reconstruction of 
an -existing turbo-alternator at our Dunston “A” power station, 
which—when completed—will enable the machine to give an output 
of 15,000 kilowatts to assist in meeting anticipated increased 
demands next winter. 

While there has been and still is less activity in certain sections 
of the industries we serve, this has been more than offset by increased 
development elsewhere, as is evidenced by the figures I have put 
before you to-day. 


THE NEW BATTLESHIP 


The announcement that the battleship recently launched by His 
Majesty at Walker Naval Yard is to be followed by the construction 
of another and still larger vessel was very gratifying news. We 
welcome this on account of the benefit it will be to the district by 
giving employment to many thousands of workers, and also because 
electricity will play an important part in carrying out the work. 

With the international situation such as it is, any forecast of the 
future is, of course, extremely difficult, but—as we have not yet felt 
the full benefit of the large amount of new business we have obtained 
in recent times, and as our sales of electricity since the commence- 
ment of the current year show a satisfactory increase—I regard the 
outlook for the present year, so far as we are concerned, with 


confidence. 


DEVELOPMENT IN RURAL AREAS 


When addressing you last time, I mentioned that we had carried 
out considerable extensions in the outlying rural areas, and I would 
like to add that, in 1938, we made appreciable further progress in 
that direction. It is perhaps as well that I should emphasise this 
because some statements have recently appeared in the Press inferring 
that the development of electrification in country districts has been 
neglected. There are many people who do not realise that com- 
mercially it is a much simpler problem to afford electricity supplies 
to some hundreds of customers along a route-mile of cable—as in 
cities—than to supply perhaps two or three customers only on a 
route-mile of cable in some country district. In spite of this great 
difference, however, we are, I consider, doing all we can—and with 
considerable success—to afford supplies of electricity in the more 
rural parts of our area. During the course of the twelve months 
under review, the number of new distribution centres we established 
in rural areas amounted to no less than 57, and we have in hand 
still further extensions into the sparsely populated localities. The 
number of farm premises, where supplies are now being taken from 

s 1,000. 
petra and accounts were adopted on the motion of Mr R. 
Sloan, seconded by Sir Cuthbert Headlam. The dividend resolution 
was passed and Mr H. W. F. Bolckow and Mr G. Stirling Newail 


were re-elected directors. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at 34 Leadenhall 
Street, London. : 

Mr John E. James (chairman and managing director) said that 
earnings from operations for the year under review amounted to 
£855,560, an increase of £51,995. In view of the recession of trade 
experienced in the industry during at least the latter portion of 1938, 
he thought that the profit for the year would be regarded as satis- 
factory. After deducting certain reserves, including £175,000 for 
depreciation of plant and £100,000 for general reserve, the avail- 
able net profit was £340,113. Provision was made for the prefer- 
ence dividends, and the board recommended a dividend of 7 per 
cent. on the “A” and “ B” ordinary shares. 

He commented on the consolidated statement of the Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, and pointed out that the depreciation and the 
general reserves of the group now amounted to £1,020,000 and 
£315,000 respectively. The surplus of liquid assets over current 
liabilities amounted to £1,252,978. 

It was with pleasure that he informed them that their profits 
included for the first time a dividend from their holding in the 
Wigan Coal Corporation, Limited. 

Following the non-payment of an interim dividend by the Cor- 
poration during the past year, the board had given careful considera- 
tion to their future policy in that respect. Some branches of the 
steel industry were of a seasonal character, while the industry in 
general was liable to considerable fluctuations within comparatively 
short periods of time. In certain financial years, therefore, the 
distribution of interim ordinary dividends might prove to be mis- 
leading, and it seemed to the board to be in the best interests of all 
classes to discontinue the payment of such dividends, and they 
proposed to follow that policy. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 

The past year in the steel industry had been one of considerable 
difficulty. Shareholders would remember that a year ago he had 
indicated that a distinct if slight recession of trade had been experi- 
enced in the latter part of 1937. That recession had become more 
pronounced during 1938, and at the close of that year production of 
steel had fallen considerably in comparison with the production 
obtained during its opening months. 

The past few weeks, however, had shown signs of an improve- 


He would like to remind them, however, that no commensurate 


tion, and until more stable conditions prevailed in Europe it seemed 
unlikely that the exchange of goods between nations would increase 
to any substantial extent. 

The events of the past few days in Central Europe could not but 
have an unfortunate effect on the revival of international trade for 
which they had ail hoped. This country’s export trade, however, 
was of great importance to its people, and, despite the unpromising 
outlook, he felt strongly that every effort should be made to 
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LAW LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of the Law Land Com. 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London, 

Mr M. E. F. Crealock (the chairman) said that the revenue for 
the past year was again higher than that of the Previous year, in 
spite of the fact that no income had been received from the building 
in Kingsway sold during 1937. The satisfactory lettings in Bretten. 
ham House and Carrington House had not only made up for that 
shortage, but had resulted in an increase in the total rental received 
of approximately £2,400. 

In spite of crises, lack of confidence in the future and higher tars. 
tion, their lettings had, on the whole, given them good grounds fry 
satisfaction. Carrington House was proving itself to be a sound 
investment, and a valuable addition to their properties, and, with 
the widening and reconstruction of Curzon Street would improve 
still further. Brettenham House was fully let, with the exception 
of some of the shops, but the rents at which lettings had been com- 
pleted were considerably below those anticipated. 

By reason of the delays and disturbances connected with the re- 
building of Waterloo Bridge, they had suffered a serious loss of 
revenue from Brettenham House and Duchy House, and that must 
inevitably continue for some time. They were claiming compen- 
sation and, although no settlement had yet been reached, he was 
hoping to report favourably on that subject at their next meeting. 
Not one penny of the sum which they anticipated receiving had been 
included in the present accounts. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


He desired to say most emphatically that when that site was 
acquired they had had no knowledge of the intention to do more 
than recondition the old bridge. In arriving at the purchase price 
they had calculated that the rents which they could expect to receive 
would give a fair return on their outlay. Only in the case of their 
earlier lettings had they been able to obtain rents in accordance with 
the schedule on which they had based the price which they agreed 
to pay for the property. Since the announcement of the decision 
entirely to rebuild the bridge lettings had been delayed and rents 
obtained had been below those for which they had budgeted. It had 
been impossible to let parts of Duchy House and much of the shop 
space. 

Although they looked for a gradually increasing income as the 
work neared completion, it would be quite untrue to say that the 
result of rebuilding the bridge would be an increase in the original 
value of the site. The work had undoubtedly temporarily depre- 
iated it, and they could only hope that when order was restored the 
building would regain in value what it had lost by reason of the 
uncertainties, delays and disturbances. 


NORFOLK ESTATE 
They had acquired the existing leasehold interest in premises 00 
the Norfolk Estate adjoining one of their buildings, consisting of 
certain shops in the Strand, and hoped to obtain a long lease of the 
entire block at the north-east corner of Arundel Street. Although it 


continue to hold that position. : 
As to the future, he had no fear regarding the maintenance of theif 
revenue, but, with higher wages and costs, he doubted whether it 
would be wise to continue to divide their profits to quite as great 
as in the past during the coming years. Their reserves 
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self and his fellow directors to the staff for their excellent work of 
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ONE AND GENERAL TRUST, 
ii LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The 13th ordinary general meeting of Telephone and General 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London. 

sir Alexander Roger (chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said that the profit for the year amounted to £112,534— 
an increase of £4,897—mainly owing to improved receipts from their 
telephone interests, together with the first beneficial effects of their 
issues of debenture. stock. It was now proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 8 per cent., 
and a dividend of 8 per cent. on the “ A” ordinary stock. 

Having dealt with the salient figures in the accounts and outlined 
the progress made in the principal interests of the company, the 
chairman referred to a question which, he said, was usually left to 
economists for discussion, but which was of immense importance 
to industry. When he recalled the complex disturbances, economic, 
financial, and, above all, political, through which they had passed 
in 1938, he was struck by the immense benefit that the trade and 
industry of the country had derived from the revolutionary change, 
over the past few years, in the principles and methods by which 
monetary conditions were directed and controlled. 

In 1931, when there was a great outflow of funds and a heavy 
drain on the gold reserve, true to the principle and practice of the 
past—the principle that the gold parity of the currency must be 
defended at all costs—the Bank rate was raised to 6 per cent. and 
credit was restricted, with the result that industry and trade not 
only had to pay more for accommodation, but found credit more 
difficult to get. Business in many directions was gravely impaired, 
and not until several months after we had left the Gold Standard 
did monetary management afford relief from the stringency which 
had proved both futile and damaging. 


PROGRESS IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


Since that time the progress made, both in principle and practice, 
had been remarkable. He would remind shareholders of what it 
meant to them. Last year was a year of alarms, arising from causes, 
both political and financial, which again originated beyond our own 
borders. Enormous amounts of funds were removed from London, 
and a gold outflow far surpassing in size anything recorded in 
previous financial history had taken place. But what had happened 
to our domestic monetary conditions? The answer was, quite 
literally, nothing. Bank rate remained at 2 per cent., and he doubted 
whether a single business man paid a penny more in interest on his 
credit from his bank, or found credit supplied to him any less 
= in spite of the vast movements taking place in the money 
The change thus indicated meant simply this: that it had been 
found possible, notwithstanding the undiminished sensitiveness of the 
London money market to external influences, to secure our domestic 
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industry and trade against the damaging effects which inevitably 
followed, under the old regime from wholly extraneous factors. 

Now that the Gold Standard had been replaced by monetary 
management wise in conception and skilful in execution, they could 
go forward and make their plans in the confidence that to their 
many troubles and anxieties they need no longer add the risk of 
disturbance to our internal credit arrangements because of some 
violent upheaval in the world’s money markets. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, secretary and staff closed 
the meeting. 





DAVIS AND TIMMINS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT. 


The fortieth annual general meeting of Davis and Timmins, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at Holborn Restaurant, 
London. 

Mr F. Le Neve Foster (the chairman), who presided, said that at 
the meeting last year, when presenting record results, he had sounded 
a note of warning and had reported a falling off of orders in the 
first two months of the year compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year. He had referred to the causes to which he 
believed the so-called recession in trade was attributable and had 
expressed the view that recovery was retarded by the general feeling 
of apprehension and uncertainty which even then prevailed. Unfortu- 
nately, as the year went on those tendencies had become emphasised 
and culminated in the crisis of September. As a result, in almost 
all sections of general trade there had been a substantial slowing 
up of business. It had been a year of anxiety in the home and 
difficulty in business. 

Sales of stock screws continued remarkably firm, and the policy 
which they were still developing of widening the range and, by the 
adoption of more efficient production methods, reducing the cost 
and prices, was amply justifying itself. A particularly satisfactory 
feature had been the development of the lines of steel rolled threaded 
screws, and, in spite of severe competition, he was able to report a 
substantial increase of sales. .They were widening the field of their 
activities in those lines, and he had little doubt that sales would be 
further increased during the coming year. In view of the increased 
activity in the aircraft industry, they were extending their interest 
in that market. 

The net profit for the year was £37,035, as against £51,261 for 
the previous year. The proposed distribution, making up the divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares to a total of 25 per cent. for the year, 
was well within the amount of the net profit figure shown in the 
accounts, which was equivalent, after provision for the preference 
dividend, to approximately 36 per cent. 

From trade indications the business prospects of the company for 
the current year looked more favourable than they had done when 
he last addressed the shareholders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


week ended March 18, 1939, total 
Boe revenue was £26,380,000, t 
ordinary expenditure of £22,319,000. us, 
: excluding sinking fund allocations, Defence 
expenditure from loans, and interest paid 
and received under the Defence Loans Act, 
the deficit accrued since April 1st last is 
£19,743,000, against a surplus of £21 3468,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue | Feti- |1937, to/1938, to] ended | ended 
me mate, | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. x 
1938-. 19, 18, 19, 18, 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
6,585} 7,317 
2,130 
1,280 
510 
6 40 
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Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- 
1938 


> 
tol 


19," 
1938 


Expenditure |"__| April 1, April 1,) Week | Week 
1987, 1,| Week | W 


938, to] ended 
Mar, | Mar 


: . | Mar. 
1939 | 1938 | 1939 






seeeee 











Total... '1025142! 910,558) 958,901) 24,518) 26,380 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


_WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
ary Bille 7,465 | Bee a » 4.105 
weeces » . of Eng. Adv. ... 4, 
Nat. Savings P.O. & Teleg. ...... "450 
N. Atl. Shipping... 27 
7,915 4,582 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to March 18, 1939, are shown 


Ordinary Exp - rdinary 

rdin . «++ 905,855 ) Ordinary Rev. ... 886,111 
Eire issues......... 10,000 | Eire receipts ...... 10,000 
Def. Loan iss, ... 89,750 | Defence int. recd 1,946 


Cz.-Slovak iss. ... 10,029 
Def. int. paid ... 1,747 

















: Less 
Inc. in Sinkg. Fds. 10,403 
Net borrowing 119,713 
1,017,770 1,017,770 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasu 
Bills” cons 
Advances | Total Float- 
Date oat") ing 
Ten- | -p_p | Public! of | Debe | A*e8 
der Depts.) Eng- 

1938 land on Rae 
Mar. 19 | 512-0 288-5 | 35-6 pes 836-1; 324:1 
Nov. 26 | 522-0 |404-1| 45-4 eee 971-5) 449-0 
Dec. 3 | 517-0 |445-4| 49-5 ... [1,011°9| 494-9 

» 10 | 507-0 465-3 | 46:7 .,. (1,019°0) 512-0 

» 17 | 500-0 |474-2) 51-5 eee =11,025°7) 525-7 

» 24 | 493-0 |495-3 | 42-1 e.. 11,030°4) 537-4 

foo 488-0 |497°6 | 45-8 | 5-3 |1,036°7) 543-4 

474-0 '524-5| 41-0 | 0-7 |1,040°2) 565-5 

2 449-0 '525-5)| 37-1 eee 1,011°5) 526-6 

426-0 |524-1| 37-6 987°5| 561-7 
*0 (517-8 | 39-3 968°1) 557-1 
Feb. -0 /520-1 | 36-7 952-8) 556-8 

” -O '502-4| 38-8 922-2) 541-2 

” -0 498-6 | 38-9 903-5) 537°5 

” -0 500-0 40-2 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. -0 509-8 | 40-2 902-0! 450-0 

» ‘0 (503-2 | 45-9 900-2) 549-1 

-0 505-7 | 41-8 303-5, 547-5 













































1938 sd. | 

; 82:3 | 50-0 1-54, 54 
69°6 | 35-0 7-80) 32 

2 74°3 | 35-0 |17 11-03) 18 
68-8 | 35-0 2:10; 52 

70-6 | 30-0 |20 0-79) 27 

62-9 | 35-0 0-45) 44 

74:1 | 31-0 8-88 37 

60:3 | 25-0 0-0 29 

65-1 | 22-0 8-09 24 

67:8 | 23-0 3-54) 22 

63:4 | 20-0 5-04 18 

67°6 | 20-0 4°76, 13 

71:2 | 20-0 1-41} 25 

70-1 | 20-0 0-64, 15 

72-6 | 30:0 1-33} 30 

83-8 | 40°0 0:48 27 

81-3 | 40-0 1-01) 34 

73-8 | 40-0 1-32) 42 




















NATIONAL SAVINGS 














CERTIFICATES 
Sales in gree Pestese 
ae 524,445 ennksn 
ere Oe 808 4,555,355 
2 
oe 728,683 546,512 
ie 687,251 515,438 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MARCH 22, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
ceed 477,412,043 Manne 
P er Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 287,792,169 
Partment 48,621,048 | Other Secs. 430,5 
Silver Coin 762,225 
Amt. of Fid. 
BE cisecs 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion ... 226,033,091 
mee | ( @ 1488.5d.per——_—_— 
526,033,091 oz. fine) 526,033,091 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Prope.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 99,406,164 


| esesesece 3,688,254 | Other Secs...: 
Public Deps.* 28,597,050 | Discs., etc. 3,179,287 
Other Deps.;: —————— | Securities ... 22,434,155 
Bankers ... 92,205,813 eee 
Other 35,708,192 25,613,442 
_—_———- OCESD.. cccese 48,621,048 

127,914,005 | Gold & Silver 
CORED ictuse 1,111,655 
174,752,309 174,752,309 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
Sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 













































(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Amt. 
Both Departments [Mar.22, 
1939 Last Last 
Week Year 
Comsrwep Liasriiriss | | 
Note circulation .,....... | 477,412\+ | 164'— 2,073 
ts : Public 5 ttteee 28,597| + 18,072|+ 13,040 
Bankers’....... 92,206 — 14,265|— 16,937 
Others........- 35,708|+ 159|\—- 939 
Total outside liabilities 633,9231 + 4,130'— 6,909 
and rest ..... ; 18,241 | + si— 21 
COMBINED ASSETS | i 
Govt. debt and securities) 398,213/+ 1,422/+ 93,942 
Discounts and advances 3,179 + 1,473\— 3,456 
Other securities ......... | 22,865/+ 1,157+ 1,962 
Silver coin in issue dept. 762) + 26+ "755 
Gold coin and bullion.+ 227,145) + 60) — 100132 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in | | 
i t... | 49,733,+ 896/+ 1,941 
of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
e ion”) | 31-°7%|— 0-9%/+ 2-1% 
(b) stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“reserve ratio”) | 35-°7%|— 0:4%|—15-°4% 





| 


t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 























(£ millions) 
1938 | 1939 
Mar. | Mar. Mar. Mar. | Mar, 
23 i 8 15 22* 
eee ee en 
Issue . 
Notes in circ. | 479-5) 478-4) 479-2) 477-2) 477-4 
ye a 46°9| 48-0| 46:9 48-8 48 
Gowt.debt and 
securities ... | 199-2) 299-4) 299-3) 299-3) 298-9 
Other secs. ... 0-8} 0-0) 0-0) 0-0) 0-4 
Silver coin ... 0: 0-6 0-7} 0-7) 0-8 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 226-4) 226-0) 226-0) 266-0 
at s. per f.02. | 84°96\148-52 148: 16\148-42\148-4 
Public ....-- | 15-6} 11-6} 11-4) 10-5] 28-6 
Bankers’......«+ | 109-1} 110:4| 97-4) 106-5) 92-2 
Othe? ....c0000 36:6) 36-5, 35:°8| 35-5) 35-7 
Total coveesesee+ | 161°3) 158-5) 144-6) 152-5) 156-5 
. Dept. Secs.: 
Bae et eet. | 105-1 99-0] 89-2} 97-5] 99-4 
Discounts, etc. 6: 6:3} 3:44 1:7) 3-2 
Other eceesecses 20-1 22-4 22:4 21 ‘7 22-4 
Total c.ccceeees | 131-8} 127-7; 115-0) 120-9) 125-0 
TESEL VC... c0esee 47- 49-0) 47-9) 49-8 ‘7 
se % % % % % 
* Proportion ° 30-8} 33-1) 32-6) 31-7 
Reserve ratiot | 51-1} 35-7} 36-4) 36:1) 35:7 
* debt is £11,015,100; capital 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


wore. —A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
he Economist of pay 28, 1938. The latest 
of Portugal in our 


and = 
, , ’ , 
Australia Bulgaria, Canada Finkand. Japan Java, 


Jugoslavia, Norway, and Germany, of 18th, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 

“12 U. “AS oe Sh 





eon due from Treas. 


Totai bills discounted i 4 3 3 


Bills bt. in open mkt. 5, 1 1, 1 
Total bills on hand ... 10. 5) 4 4 
Industrial advances ... 17, 15) 14) 14 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564) 2,564) 2,564) 2,564 


Total bills and secs 2,591' 2,584 2,582) 2,582 
Total resources ......... 12.915 15,789, 16,076 16,008 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,120) 4,344 oes 4,335 
Aggregate ol excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. | 3,300, 3,440, 3,360 
— Member- Bre 
bank reserve account | 7,333; asia! 9,077) 
Govt. deposits .......++ 270, 1 181) 1,059. 
Tocaldeposits ......... 7.915 10,516 be 10722 
(Cap. paid in and surplus’ 
Total liabilities ......... 12,915 15,703 16,076) 16,008 
Reserve to deps. and : 
F.R. MOLES ..........++ i80- 59/84: 2% 84: 3% |84°5°% 


U.S.F.R. Binks AND 
i REASURY COMBINED 


12,781) 14,818 14,983) 15,075 


i 


econ! 2,674 2,821 2,832 2,834 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... 6335 6,708, ost 6,758 
T an 
© posite with F-R. Bks. | 3,815 3,933 3,771! 3,965 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 














Mar. | J | Mar. | Mar. 
24, 16, | 23, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves ... |4010-55758-25661-05676-6 
Tota dilis its.0 inted 26 1-5 1- 1-3 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 0-2 O-2 0-2 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 739-5, 724-6) 724-6, 724-6 
Total bills and securts. | 746-7 730-2) 729-9, 730°0 
Deposits Member- 
bank reserve account [3455 -6 4805 9'4825-4 
Reserve to deps. and 
F.R. notes .....--0-.+» 185 -9% 89-9% 89 -8% 189-9% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 





Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 

2, 1, 22, 1, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 19390 

Loans, total ........... 8,933, 8,233 8,1 8,186 
InvestMents .......++++. 12,298) 13,209, 13,416) 13,408 

with Federal Bp 
Reserve banks ...... 5,627, 7,521 7,368 
Due from domestic bks. | 2,0 2,59 vee 2,558 
: demand...... 14,381 16,048) ata 15,965 
MME .ccrcccccoeee nese si 

U.S. Government ... 6 631 1 630) 634 
Inter-bank ............ 5,752, 6,359| 6,238) 6,414 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million ee 





Mar. | Feb. Mar. 
17, 16, — 
aaa Assets 1938, 19% Bp | 138 | 1939 
Bills: Commercial..." | 1ikea0. 9 sr140 9 9,159, 8,417 
Bought abroad 805) _ 726 
Advances on securities | 3,718 3,388 3,371) 3,340 
pa atin Re a 166 
Loans to without 
a ae 10, 1 10,000 
(6) ) wescee | 355354, 20,627 20, 20,627 
Ne eT bee 5.575 4 5,470 
Other assets PO casceereesm 4,361) 4,461 
seen tn cee in ae ial sis 73) 5238 113415 
gets De soue wi ieee 
Other liabilities... a. |? ce Soa 
Gold to oe iebbliisios 47°49 *4%/ *1%'63-4 


* Revalued Nov. Sadho 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million bel 





GORE ctntintineningnene 
Siiver and other coin... aS ¥ sg 


55 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1 
Advances .......scceeeee 


THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—AMillion Cz. kr. 


Mar. - Mar. 
7, 7 
AssETS 1938 vo 1939 1939 
OO ethene 2,648 2,360 2,362, 2,362 


fe ae a Kesil 1,106 1,052 
Discounts and advances oT 3,030! 2,788, 2,921 


6,918) 6,989 1 
367 





Deposits ........ te A "522 _ 504 
BANK OF DANZIG 
______ Million Danzig guider a 
Mar. Feb. Feb. | Mar. 
15, 28, | 15, 
Assets 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-37) 26-41 26-01 25-62 
Danzig subsid. coin ... | 3-90) 3:59' 3-12) 3-47 
Balances abroad and | 
foreign bills ......... 2-89} 3-02) 2:24 
Discounts ..........0.0 12. a 23-80 23- " 22:80 
Notes in circulation ... | 30-73) 35-77| 39-30) 36-09 
on demand... | 16-60] 15-94) 15-73! 18-89 


BANK OF ESTONIA 

Million | | a 

Feb. | Feb. 

23, | 28, 

| 2 1959 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin & gold bullion! 34°22 34:3 1) 34-31 34°31 

Net f exchange | 17:31| 16-10' 15-02) 16-30 

Home ae il: 51) 11-22) 11> 68 11-36 
ran aoe 13-51) 14-40 12-00 
— 

Notes in circulation . 50- 77) 50- oo 52: "7 52°47 

which... | 34- 74 36° 98 31- 41) 33-92 

(a) Government... | 19-29 17-04 15-56) 15:23 

12: 60, 17: 35 13-03) 15-83 


current 
wibesiifes - 60-3%, 57-5%, 59-19% 58-6% 
BANK OF we ae drachmae 


abit to 





j, 28, 
ASSETS 1938 1959 | ; 1939 | 1939 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,585, 3,873) 3,857 
State sec. in for. curr. |... 113 115 
602,717 762 
5,309 7,940) 7, 7,667 
3,872, <e 4,182) 4,182 
6,400 6,683) 6, 6,591 
6,498, 9,748, 9,708} 9,817 
212, 255, 257 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million Li 


15, 1 ah 1, ‘s" 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve: 
Gold coin and buliion oe 1) 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 
Foreign 8| 92:0 86:9 86- 


exchange .. 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 423.6 428-8 437-9, 428-1 
Advances to Treasury: | 


“or 








ROFM..0..0.00000 118-7) 192-8 200:0 200-0 
- Kr. ove 76° «| 76-2; 76-0 
Notes in circulation ... | 488-2) 772-9, 786-0; 762°6 
oan ee. ecvscecveces 264-2) 204:3) 196-7) 212-4 
certificates......... 69°7 a ~~ 99-0 

BANK OF LATVIA 

Million lats 

Mar. | Feb. ; Mar. | Mar. 
1958 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-56, 92:75 92-76, 92:78 
ae Oe en cosccosece 4 ae + a 
Treas. notes and change | 7-53 10-85) 9-38) 9-73 
Short-term bills......... | 46-5 46-08 
Loans securities 30-47)102-1 104-83/108-98 
Notes in circulation 64-95) 76 78-98 


= | “s 

ASSETS 1939 | 1 

detattnittnnisnig eis . *23) 63°23 

Silver and other coins 17-07) 16- 16-62 
See eee eeeeeee a pa Sa 

Liasiiiriss thos 
Current accounts ...... ‘3 1393 
Deposits eeeeeere eeeeereree 8- 12-39 











Silver ‘aie wee 14 25° 
eeteetes vy bi 8 7- 
‘advances 


ma 


March 25, 1939 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupecs 
~~) Mar. | Feb. | Eeb. | Mar. 


1938 | 199 | 33 : 
1939 | 3 


Rupee coin ..... eeovecs S 695) 699 ma 
n Da sevesers 68 119 yy 
Sterling securities ...... | 788 5 ; 
Indian Govt. rupee " 7 o 
securities....... erecceee 274 «= 3323-323 2 
Investments ....... even 64 66) 69 3 


1,817 1,820) 1,816 1,816 
bekonae dinaebabie 81; 102) 118 117 
Deposits: Govts. ...... 133, «13213810 

ail 1355 7617 
liabilities .....+...... /57°7% 49-9", 50-4", 50: 4% 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





ra Feb. | Mar. Mar, 
| 6 


’ 13, 
1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
2:80; 80 2:80 2-80 
459 
19-98 
3-65 


81 14-80 
00 5-49 
04 9-18 
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NATIONAL BANK | OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 

“7 ~) Feb. Fe. td 

Be | agbo | 1939 | 1999 


Gold and gold exchange 18,191 18,270, 18,309 18,309 
Clearing and other for. 
1,3 15 1,247 1,193 1,172 


Commercial bills ...... | 11, 280 10,775 10,543) 10,486 
fori. ye ge 1,775, 1,748) 1,695, 1,693 


“aieeeeied 4093 4,702 4,731! 4,732 
Suate debt debt and adv. to 
5,589) 5,589 5,589 5,589 


fen ae ale 2,175 2175 2,172 1,630 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 34,646 34,285 33,963 34,266 

Other sight Labilities... 13,789) 13,566) 13,814 13,386 

Long-term liabilities... | 3,535|_3,715|_ 3,821 3,797 

SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 

Million £’s 

—_———————————T Mae. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
18, | 17, 10, | 1%, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 

Gold coin and bullion | 22-60 26°74) 2 26°57 26°57 
Bills discounted ...... 71) 6-90 7:00 7 


ss38 15.39 15°39) 14:30 


Notes in circulation ... | 15-28 tea 16-99 16°28 
: Government; 3: 2°38 6°57 7:23 
Bankers’ ... | 18-20) 24-73) 20:51 20°27 
Others ...... | 2° 3° - 174 2:13 

Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public ......... [58°7%/57°0% ss: 5% 5s 0% 
j sili 













\ Feb. Mar. | Mat 

15, | 15, , 5 

ASSETS 38 | 1939 | 1939 1939 

Gold reserve ..... iat i738 594-7) 595°5) 595°9 

Govt. secs. : 19-1} 112-0) 117°0 122-0 

Foreign 47:1; 35°9| 36°9 38:1 

Gold abroad not in res. | 89-6) 135-4 135-3 135 : 

Bices. with for. banks.. | 229-2) 384°7| 374°3 133 2 

Bus peti sbred | ol8-o abt 3 238 2 79 

Advances ..... eee 1 41-2, 42° 5 44 0 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .. . 47°5 954°5 

in 878 $30. 49 HH 


6 
385. 5| 582:6 


OE Scams | 315. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
















































LONDON 
= (£ thousands) 
039 
44 
Week ended 
is Month of February | Wednesday 
595 
Mar. 23,|Mar.22,) Mar. 23, | Mar. 
as 1938 1938 | 1939 1938 1939" 
816 
117 
110 
17 
4% 
ND 
a. 
A PROVINCIAL 
159 
98 (£ thousands) 
| 80 Week ended Ageregate from 
0% iphelihaiiadiiahdenten leckicbinaripniteencenntatens 
Mar, 19,| Mar. 18,) Mar. 19,' Mar. 1 
1938 | 1939 Ch 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1339” 
ar, 
., % 6 67 66 
* $3) meas 23es | apaee | ans 
3 + 1:1} 1,200 4,686 | 14,853 
6:7 — 7-2| 792 10,592 | 9,591 
22 -11:2| 976 12,629 | 12,763 
“11:1 | 5,550 63416 56:533 
3 — 4:4 | 8,728 116,013 | 108,324 
11 13: | aa 1B 40 | 5783 
A ~11-0 | 1,133 14,337 | 12,843 
— 5-5 | 23,706 | 23,578 | 304,089 | 285,163 
a. | 5,921 66,8823, 70,8723 
9 
309 $ 11 calendar weeks, 
693 
a MONEY RATES 
= LONDON 
630 
16 .16,|Mar.17,|Mar. 1 18,|Mar. 20,Mar.21, | Mar.22,|Mar.23, 
386 1939 | 1939 ' 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
797 
K my cages! 1 Sl 1%) %] %] % 
1980) wns seoeneee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
at. days’ bnkrs.’ drafts} 17 17 17 1 
1, 3 months’ do. ...... me | a | att | Fete | Gee | Ore | Sgt 
39 ¢maaae oo, ccvsee | O 6 me o, bg-this e-tie Mie~% 
= Di ry hae oranee | ete Sg—1116 | 53-1116 a-7g | S4-7g | 7-1 
: 2mONthS? veeecrcssee | 27 17 7 17 
30 3 months” ........4. a 19 yp | ate | oe oe a " 6 
eM cme | Ha | en | et | act | act | gt | act 
23 Deposit aliwnes. : Bk. | 1p 2 D % ; 2 i 
21 Discount houses at call | 15 lp lp lp lg 1g 1g 
3 AL MOLICE ..scesenseneee ~| %& 34 B 34 34 4 34 
0% 
10f 
ar. 
5, 


wae es ce oe 
aww — ee 


| 










5, The NEW YORK 
New York. 2 Tfust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
3 ma a Met Mat Ma MZ 
13 Call money. % % % % % % 
Time Abe eT Ts 1 1 1 ] 
1 Coll.) ..., ~ (90 days’ days’ inixed 
4 Bank acceptances wes Ug ll, 1 1p 1g lig 
Rates————_—— 
- 90 dys, Ip lo 1 1 1g 1g 
Commercial 90 1 
at te, FF F t 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON—SPOT 


(2) Active Exchanges 


(Range of the day’s business) 
<sicecemnpantilctinenenaniini eee eee 














Par of ae | | 

Lendenen Mar. 17,| Mar. 18,| Mar. 20,) Mar. 21,) Mar. 22,) Mar. 2 
Exch. ("1939 | 1939 | 1939} 1939 | 1939 1939 
: iain 

New York, $.. | $4-8623\4-681g- |4-68- s me 4-6815— ls 681 ,~ i 681g— 
8 6812, 688 681 
Montreal, $ | 4°8623\4-70- |4-701;- 4: 701g ff 1O3¢— 47082 704 

: 14 1 7 
Paris, Fr. soos. | 124*21 |17611;6— |17634~ 176 176g. 1 765¢—  l1765— * 
" 7 oa Wye) Sg) Sig 
ruseels, Bel....| 35-00a 81-85 27-81-85 27-80-65 27-81-86 27-81-8527 81-86 

6- 8 i I g- \ 16~ |8815;6— 
Milan, L. ..... | 92 | 89316 8915) 891g 891, 8936 893; 
. 89-10: | 88-961 | 88-961 | 88-96: | 89-00; | 89-00: 
Zurich, Pr, . 25°22'2 20, 65-69 20.67/71 20- 70-85 20: 76-84 20 82-85 20: 78-85 
thens, Dr. .. 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 

Ams dm, Fi | 12-107 |8 81-83 “Blige, | 881-3 /B-Slle” B-81iz-, |6-B1ip- 
| 82lp)— 831g 
Berlin, Mk. .. | 20-43 /11-64-68)11-65-68 11-65-69) 11-65-70 11-68-73 11-68-73 

Marks c | 60-65 | 57-62 | 58-63 | 58-63 | 58-63 | 58-63 
Br. India Rup. | t18d. _|171°,¢-18 1715,6-18 171% 6-18 171519-18 1735,¢-18 1715;6-18 


1413; 6-15 1413) 6-15 1415) 6-15 1415) 6-15 1.413; ¢-15/1413)6-15 

nee «| F.. 8-812 lg 2 19 2 i) 

Rio, Mil........ $5°899d.) 3lig*m | Blig*m | Blig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m 
20-25- (20-28- 20-25- 20 -23-—'20-25- |20-27- 








. _ 32g! 33g| 33g 308) 32g! 32g 

’ 17-13h | 17-13 | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13A 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 | 116e(/) | 116¢(/) 116¢(1) 116e(/) | 116e(7) | 116e(/) 
Montevideo, $| ¢5id. | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 [2219-2319 2219-2312 222-2312 2212-2319) Pai 31, 21 ee 

2 

Mexico, Pes. . | 9°76 | Unq’t’d | Unq’ vd | | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’ ed Ungq’t’d 
Manila, Pes. .. 125° “664. 2514-34 | 25lg—3q | 25l4g—3q | 251g—Sq | 251g-—3y | 2514-54 
Moscow, Rbis. Ps ‘813g—|24-Bl-  24°B1- (24-8134 '24-8154— |24-8134— 

8134! 813g 813g) —— 8 23g! 82} 82 

Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t+ Pence 
per unit of local + Par 8-235lzg since dollar devaluation on February 1, 


currency. 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. 





(e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. » Av remittance rate for 
Sngerern, (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, tor account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (mm) Official. 
(6) Other Exchanges 
cal Par of | March 17, | March 22, | March 23, 
= 1939 1939 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M, ......00 | 193°23 22612-227 22612-227 22612-227 
‘ 100-300/ 100-300/ 100-3002 
Madrid, Pt. ....sssseeeee 25-2210{ an ow oa 
Lisbon, Esc.....ccsreeeeee | 110 110-1101 110-11012 110-11012 
Budapest, Pen. .......0... | 27°82 2359-241 235g-241g 2353-2418 
Prague, KC.......+00++ seoee | $16410§ Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Danzig, Gul. ......+.00. en = = 2453-251 2459-251, 2453-251 
eS , : eocccee 2459-2518 2453-251g 2453-251, 
Riga, Lat. ......sscesses 3s. 23s 2454-25354 2454-2554 2434-2554 
Bucharest, Lei .....++00002 | 813°8 — a — 
Istanbul, Pst. ereceeeserces 110 590k 590k 5902 
eo 204-214 204-214 204-2 14 
271>~2812 2712-2812 2712-2812 
370-400 7 370-400 
1754-1854 1754-1854 1734-1854 
19-85-95 19-8 19-85-95 
Santen 9 3eas «| dassas | 22-3545 
22-35-45 , ’ 
Alexandria, 973g—58 9739-58 973-53 
1315;6-14lig | 1315,6-14lig | 131% 6-14hi6 
Singapore, § ......00e0+0+ 2713; 6-28 713; 6-28 2715;¢-28 
Batavia, F. ....... cinaint e | 12-11 8-7812-8212 8-79-8212 8+ 7912-8212 
Bangkok, Baht .......0.. | $21°82d. | 22l¢—16 22116516 22116-516 
sance: Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. t+ Pence per r unit of local 
ja par 197 To —_- koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for a 0 of England. wo Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under urkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 


(Closing quotations) 
oOo 
| Mar. 18, | Mar. 21, | Mar. 22, | Mar. 23, 







































London M539” | 1939 Me539” | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
1 
v Per£ | Per£ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
®.® |.® | ®~ 
12, 12, 145 1g—-34 » [Png 34—5g 
13g—L1g | 13g—Lig | 134-112 15e-1ie 1916-1716 | 13g-11g 
214-2 | Ben? | 23g-21g | 25g-214 21g-2lg | 2ig-17g 
(d) (2 (d) | (d) 
bras aia | Sig—16 | Je-lg Ig-lg | lie-Si¢6 
*6-116 Sie—716 | Sie-hig | le-te 
a5 5 Sq-7g | Tie~%i6 | Sie-716 | 44-58 
) (p) 2) (p) 
mh 1 be | aketite | ttgnfte | tet 
llp-1 Up-1 | 4-14 4-lly g-lig a 
2\yri3s 2142134 212-2 212-2 212-2 | 214-134 
d 
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IMPORTS AND earns OF GOLD 
ded March 23,1939 “ND SILVER 


NEW YORK 5 ports — 
CECI: 5 = ——. 
ts Mar. 16,| Mar. 17,| Mar. 18,| Mar. 20,| Mar. 21,| Mar. 22, Bullion mites | nu, 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 




























































From 
| Coin 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 
—— nego cor 
London :— Cents | Cents Rhodesia 8,992; “a 
60 ays .e..ccccccssceenes 4672750] 46719%p| 46723s9| 4672552} 4672539, 4672539 - = st 
CIID cshissesniaitincanai 46833 8 4681, 16 | 468516 77,224 
Demand ........--.0000+ 46814 | 468 46818 16 | 4683ig ws | 97.393 
TR nctnennneemseenntie 2-647g | 2-64lljg) 2-645, 2-6413;6) 2-647 2,525 15,763 
Brussels, Bel. .......00.+- 16°83 |16-8234 (16-83 16:83 (16-83 10,464 7156 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22-67 [22-6419 |22-64 22:49 - |14,701,408 |” 
7 chanting 5:26l4 | 5-26l4 | 5-261, 261g | 5-261, ee 
Berlin, pinnae 40-13 13 -13)g -10 : 14,801,924 123,899 
Amsterdam, .e- (53°08 3-08 -08 \53-09 53-0Blg nee 
museagiis 20-91 20-90 -9O0lg 20-9ilg , 
ener 3-52 -53ig 23-54 0 3,876 
St i acicibeeehi [24-12 [24-12 [24-12 “14 14 es 18,089 
Athens, Dr. ..........00s0- 0:86 0-86 0:86 0-86 1,7 ‘a 
Montreal, Can. § ........ 99 -560 -500 -375 -460 500 
Yokohama, Yen .......... 27:33 (27-31 31 27-32 -32 3,485) 
Shanghai, $............... 16°25 16-20 /|16-20 30 (16-30 62,700 | 
B. Aires, PESO o..ceeceesee 29 95 9-04 -04 % 9-05 __ bei ss 5 
_ ew elienciitinaitii : 90 5-90 70, 55) moe 
Usance : T.T. t Official. i 7 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS _______ LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD __ 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS atte [ih re 
; car 
Week ending Mar, 18, 1939, before pooling ............0« 559,400 | — 900 
Total, 38 Weeks t0 Gate ....0..ccccseeeseesensecasersscecceccceeee 21,525,500 | + 198,600 
L.P.T.B. 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 .......cesseee 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
LP-EB receipes, 52 2 weeks to une 26 I ata Bra on + 255,000 
receipts, year to after eces 
| | London T; Pool receipt, to * pooling | ~ | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
L.M. &S. 
1938 sills 405) 51 a 281 794 794 1, st tf pase ; 13,042 
L&NEi@— OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
ee itd 266, 359 262 621) 887. ees 85, 3, 
bt Mgeencn | 269) 331) 257 ” 857 2,807 ms 2,91 INDIAN ae 
reat ern— | 
—— 170, 209 1 499] 1,804 2,187| 1,407 oe Geass Bocaipes aoge Gross 
SOD cebiclatebintes 167) 205) 117 322 489) 1,786 2,042) ns ee 
hern— ' 
a asilid zn af 36| 102 ae ‘4 
MR wececteeded 261) 61| 95, 356. 613 ee s 
ae a a ——aD 
oes \1112)1147) S31 145.533 > Pied eathisy + ¢ + $2am 
SUT cniteeiaseca 11095) (Hoso, 695,175, 2878 11601 10759 7,934) ines 204, 648700011 104'82,000,_ 15°34°000 
$$ s & S. wee | 46 . 92,000) + 1 ze see 6,65,98,261 + 36,88,863 
(a) Week ended a 18. ’ | $13,02,997|— 52,205) 5,00,07,224 ~ 11,34,837 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS + 10 days. t 8 days. 
(000’s omitted) 








| L.M.S. juxas Great | Southern eee 


ei _— Genedion bietienat . | 19 Canadian Nacional . | 19 [Mar 1a] 38000) S17] s3.00 1 ziseese— § 561 33,019, Sod 2, 178 
Comulative Vigares " Zz 10 23,587,000) — 816,000 









first half 1937 te 780 638 
and al — = _ — 318 |— 105 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN —— 
over second e0ecceccecce ad —_- 2 
Geen 1 frst_balf” 1938, * - y 21800 


150,200 
5,840,800 + 218,800 
362,331! t 13,570 

orth 000) — 1,588, 
5192,746|— 98,511 
588, 300 





Receipts in in_ Argeatine 
ao “ae in Uruguayan 





SHORTER COMMENTS noe Brothers (Manchester — ; net profit £143,459 
(Gentle frets gage G00) flee peolies oe eee tion aha 647 Gi i 15" per cen . ond 
telephone and Electric wod NDE 110.824 To de- Honus of 10 per cen, making 3 P pe es 

Rone. ; sie £100,653 (£76,173) ae divkiend (£1,250) ; 50) Sto NAD.C. £8,000 (3,000) 
before, b eva id raised from (aests to ies. fit for 

O per cent., —Profit 
To reserve £10,000. forward raised Poodt dor tone for 1 55,728 (£1 per cent.)s 
from £105,632 to £153,159. income {1 35,8 8 ie “To den EP te Sti 
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2,539 
7,393 
5.763 
7,156 


3,876 
8,089 


1 Blai ii? 
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jesse SS | #2) 
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Be INK SMOSNS Se SSeSeSS5-SSSES ! 
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— EEE 


Company 





————— 
ustralasia 
poate Bank of India, etc. 
Breweries 
Courage and Company ...++ 
Dartford Brewery 
Style and Winch.......++++++ . 
Canal and Docks 
Grand Union 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Bournemouth and Poole Elec. 
Electrical Distribution 
Yorkshire.......-++++ saaneeens 
Isle of Thanet Electric 
Mid-Cheshire Electricity ... 
Midland Electric Corp. ...... 
Richmond (Surrey) Electric. 
South Met. Electric 
Financial Land, etc. 


eeeeeeaee 


eeeeerene 


Ellis & Sons Properties ...... 

Java Investment, Loan, etc. 

Lewis (John) Properties 

Olds Discount Co. ......00+08 ° 
Gas 

British Gas Light 

Dowtt GiBicsiecvceiccccvconesene 


Millom and Askam Iron... 


Vauxhall Motors............... 

— — 
iga 

Langkat nome gad 

Marudv Consolidated ........ 

Mengkibol (Central Johore)., 

Muar River 


£28 
Bo 


eee eeeee 
eeeee 
toe eee eeeeeee 


eee eeeee 
Cote eee eeeee 


Tee eer ereseessesesee 


Telegraphs & 

ined Has 
s tiles 

Hirst (Geo, H.) and Co 
Hollins (William) & Co.“ 
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Net Profit A ati 
After Amount ——— — — 
we) fe a | ee Pividend __ carried to 
st ons Se ee 
Account | Pete | Dish || prefce.| Ordinary 
[Amount] 7}. 
Interest Hi | Amount | Rate 
_——— : Koonin Samael 
£ | £ 
Oct. 10 | 205,830 310,050/ 515,880 & 8 
Dec. 31} 178,785, 335,309! 514,004 10 
Dec. 31} 111,258} 349,550 460,808) 38,781 18 
Dec. 31| — 39,563' 78,293) 117,856 5,832 1] 
Dec. 31] 100,736 179,680 280,416|| 21,896 103 
Dec. 31 7,586 12,209 19,795 
Dec. 31} 16,537 155,385 171,922 10,722 15 
Dec. 31} 58,168) 251,745} 309,913) 52,200 9 
Dec. 31 3,117, 30,260) 33,377'| 16,920 4 
Dec. 31 5,478} 62,670, —68,148)| 16,311 8 
Dec. 31| 49,048} 116,232 165,280} 10,076 9 
Dec. 31 2,069, 33,637, 35,706, _... 7 
Dec. 31| 43,516, 224,927 , 21,199 9 
Dec. 31 3,501) 21,208,  24,709'| 1,299 8 
Sept. 30 |Dr. 30,680 Dr. 90,703 Dr121,383)| ... se 
Dec. 31 1,386 5,164 6,5 tt oa 
Dec. 31} 13,284, 22,110 35,304, |. 5 
Jan. 31 3,375, 145,543, 148,918 42,408 18 
.31} 10,875 om 33,798 | 133 
Dec. 31} 81,028} 80,754 161,700 27,091 74 
Dec. 31 9,044 77 7 iol 84 
Dec. 31| 26,584) 106,494, 133,078} 21,446 25 
Dec. 31| 26,240; 33,747) 59,987|| 10,949 10 
Dec. 31} 42,474, 406,145, 448,619 74,21 10 
Dec. 31 in 296,365} 296,365| 17,124 3} 
Dec. 31 40 9,470 9,510) sien 
Dec. 31| 35,109} 310,523} 345,632 10 
Dec. 31} 73,104 863,257 936,361|/ 113,116 20+ 
Dec. 31 5366] 665,056 762,422 17}+ 
Dec. 31| 81,060} 564,258} 645,318) 56,626 5 
Dec. 31| 291,300} 278,405) 569,705} 9,788 224 
Dec. 31 |Dr. 99,862,  40,681,Dr. 59,181||_... a 
Dec. 31| 42,340, 115,215] 157,555), 27,362 10 
Dec. 31 |Dr111,833| 63,137 696|| ... a 
Dec. 31| 19,232; 58,522, 77,754| 5,688 8} 
Dec. 31} 32,348} 136,322) 168,670)|__... 224 
Dec. 3 15,772, 83,561 99,333) 13,050 10 
Dec. 31 6,862 44,822 51,684... or 
Dec. 31| 120,259) 1,679,795) 1,800,054 1096191 ths 
Dec. 31| 237,534 an 1,636,386 | 418, 1 10 
| 
Dec, 31 796,251] 1,296,813, 2,093,064)| 13,275 20 
Dec. 31} 11,296 24,720|| ... 5 
Dec. 31 1,732 8, eee 4°16 
Dec. 31 466 3,320|| 1, 4 
Dec. 31 4,260 10,575 24 
Dec. 31 3,693 9 1} 
Dec. 31 4,065 24,247 5 
Dec. 31 478 8,018 5 
Dec, 31 891 2 5 
Dec. 31 3,446 11,598 5 
an.14| 121,608 156,618|| 16, 5 
an. 31 9,457 36,792|| 15,7 5 
Jan. 31 28,820 251,859} 92,437 8 
an. 3 23,959 eae , 5 
an. 31 3 | ws 
Jan. 31 2883 a 174 
Dec. 31 1,251 6,230}... 7} 
Dec. 31 15,011|| 3,7 5 
Sept. 30 5,211 28,812) 5,82 10 
Dec. 31} 105,632} 264,246, 369,878'| 14, 12} 153,159 
4,538 
Dec. 31 2,697, 5,934 8,631 ’ , 
Dec. 31|  20,706\Dr. 46,691 Dr. 25,985 wwe | |Dr. re TN 
Dec. 31 1,528 Dr.109749 Dr 108221 ae > 
Dec. 31} 13,095} 83,985,  97,080| 27, 3 40; 13,835} 78,468) 3 
6 2 5,702|| 10,646, 64 
eee ee | 20m aie] eS 
’ , Yona © 3 8,269 a a 
Feb. 28 3,771) (wo) 30,520, 34,291|| 14,028 5t ; 
Feb. 28| 13,670| 15,481, 29,151|| 15,93 a se 13,219|| 19,307] Nil 
1,588}| 10,668 5 
Dec. 31 1,562) 10,901; 12,463)|__... 5 491 10 
Bec $i} 2001s, 38 osoel|| 137 20 | Sexrea) 208/09 43407 224) 
. 3709, , 27,191, 17 
Dec. 31! ~ 7,541 ei 30,995|| 6, 174 on i 















Continued on page 658 
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5% 1946 || 9812 
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“Belgian 42 (36) 1970 || 90 
| Bulgaria 712% ......... 3 
| Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 1712 
Chile 6 % (1929) ...... 13 
' China (1912) .. 37ig 
| Do, 5% (1913)...... 5019 
| Czecho-Si a 43 
| Denmark 3% ......... 98 
| Egypt Unified 4% 7612 
| French 4% ) Illo 


ee 
y 
: 3 


| Young Ln, 41 25 
| Greek 6% S in || 24% 
| Hi Se caceiinne 28 
| Japan. 12% 19 43 
| Do. 6% (24) red. 1959 

| Peru 3 SEB concoc 46l2 
| Poland 7% .......00+« 

| Roum, 45 Gon. 1923 8 
| U.K. & Arg. C.3% 80 


PO, pation 


si 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 3%, 
| Lon, Pass. 
| 4 A” 198 lp 
15% “A” 1985-20 117}, 
| 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 110 
| “C” 1956 or after...... 7212 
| Met. W.B. “B” 3% 82 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 || 11210 








4 Pf, 1923 eeerecees 
4% Pt. 


Southern Def ...... 
Desiree 
Do. 5% Pé. ... 
Dom. & Foreign 
Antofagasta 
B.A, & Pac. 
B.A. Gt. 
ahead 
Can, Com, 
Nicrate Rive 0 
San Paulo Ore 
Seana 
a || Bk. of N, Zealand ae $4 
> || Bk. of England 520!p 314 
> || Barclay B. £ 69/- 4i 
Barcl. (D.c.0.) A 4l 3 2 
BE ot Mae, o . = 
Bk. of N.S.W £20.” || “301 25 
dividend. (c) Dividends 
ere for full year. (d) Paid 
0% basis. ield 
40% of coupon. + Free of Income Tax. 
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ON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for 
tely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes 
the stock stands at a discount and the earliest 
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interest accrued since the last date of 
or loss on redemption; where 
date when the quotation is above 
being taken of any increase or reduction of interim 


tax at the standard 

at or before a certai me 
return on ordinary 

Allowance is made for 


yment, less income 
stocks are redeema 


stocks and shares j 
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worked 4%, basis. 
®) Vield based on 47% of coupon. 
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Bleachers £1 ......... 


Clan Line Stem. £1 | 
Cunard 


pe | 


1 eeeceecoe | 


Bah Lias 

hanzie Tea £1 ...... 
orehaut Tea £1...... 
okai (Assam) {1 ... 


seesee 


Burmah Oil sansa 
Mexican $4 


Badle 
M, 
1 
‘ransport - 
Trin. Pet. Develop! 
Miscellaneous 


Aerated Bread £1 ... | 16 
Allied Ni wee 7 
1 22/ 
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Name of Securit) 





_ Change 
since Mar. 15 





E 


Bo 
oa 


20 6 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord, £1 
Nil ¢ Gaumont-Brit. 10. 
Nil a) Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 
15 a|| Gestetner (D) (5/-)... | 
-ros.Df.£1 82/6xd_ - 
}} 61/3 |- 


cCowou of 
_ ae 
SOPVY BNO JQ ep, 


2712 b| Hawker 
| Imp. Chem, Ord, £ 


Q eSow wo op 


wet ot ee 
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a|| International Tea 5/- | 11/6 | 
er & Unilever £1 || 33/1)o) 


| London Brick £1 ... | 46/3 
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VIO 52 om UID Us UW om 
ee 


> wes 
se o 
oe 
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| ps (Godfrey) £1 | 33/9 { 
6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 24/41ox'— llod) 

|| Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 
5} Radiati 
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a eee 
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rs 


Tate and Lyle £1 .. 
5) Ti Thos. 


ee 


Safety G. 10/- || 32/6 
1 | 86/1012; —2/6) 


_ 
Ohne 'Y 





SPpPeeaun Aas eau 


= ~ 


/B.. || 21/1012 — 4/419) 
W'llpapr Mfrs.Def. 


Woolworth Ord. 5 


95 || Ashanti Goldfields 4/~ | 
e a) Corp. Rs.9... | 

334 || Cons.Gids.of S. Af. £1) 
95 6b wn Mines 


= 
sD om GU 2 Ue 
orowocweocoou 


eee 
2OrDw 


NODDID 
aco Soooougeo 


Ne 
- 
a 





an 


una Gold £i.. os 


~NEW ISSUE PRICES 
(Issue| Mar. 22, | ) 
1999 |Mar.15|_ 


w 
_ 
a 


Zr m7 ~ - 
VQ SCH HeWOHKONYD =COK ES -DUFUOCHOAGD 











Elliott ord. 2/-! 2/=- | 1/7!o-1/10!2| 


34-1l4pm | — 2 


oe 
VIS S VWOMOSCOKVSWOCLS avVSS CMSMaACUIeoOWAOAO WWOAD aow 


UN & sh O0UNY 





Co, Ldn.EL. £1 43/6 | 

UNIT TRUST PRICES 
managers and Unit Trusts Association 

joes not include certain closed trusts) — 


Sumrs.412°,db 9812 1gdis-lgpm | 
| 





ws 


— 
NA CwWwowscoVsoe ovscs e oo scocovwoceo.c 





Name and Grovp| ;_since || Name and Group 











| Keystone......... | 
Municipal & Gen 
For. on Bond 
Limited Invest. 


Scot. & Northn. 


11/3-12/3xd — 1/6 || Keystone Flex. 
—1/6 || Keystone Cons. | 
—l/— | KevstoneGid.Cts 
—9d | British General | 
~—Tlod | brit. Gen. “C’ 

|| Rubber & Tin 
—3d || Brit. & Amer. 
—6d || Gold Share Tst. 


2 oR & 


Zrsm rs eet et 








aoa, ay 


' 2 
{ +. 


| Amer. Indus. ... 
| Brit. Ind. Ist ... 
2nd 


ce oye 


COU VAUM VU BU AsO IIA 
ay 


— et 
hmeN®e NWON: Of 


4:44.89 143 


£e2E 


| Metals & Mins. 


On aucouc 
ee 
2 ee 


ps 
Brit.Emp. Istunit 





| 
> & 


4/ 
15) 11g-16/1loxd) — 1/2 
+ |15/712-16/71exd) 
d bid 


Zuavzane~ 
I 
ws 











pritd, 
BREESE 


_ 


UATADAUYH CO-+lbh db oS 
CAVOUCANSeD 


Brit. Bank Shrs. 
Brit Dom. In.... 


edardarkwaherten~’ 


$9.96- $10.83 |-$0-64 


Soeocoonoo SAOBao 


NVA) 


dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. ( 


+ Free of Income Tax. worked on 6°% basis. 


free of income tax. 





é S5PRg B2 Assaeretes 


$5 ee ee 
M4 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS—continued. 
Net Profit Appropriation = | Coaeeese 
Balance After | Amount nares Lea’ 
— Som Payment —— Pinedo Year 
ee Ending | Last | peben- | Distri- Reserve, il 
Account eure bution . a Ferwaed| Net Die. 
Interest Amo | Profit | | dend 
; | | 
Other Companies—cont. | J | £ ¥, 
British Aluminium Co. ...... | Dec. 31 101,42 657,67 759,094 144,094)| 538,182 1349 
British Automatic Co. ....... | Dec. 31 7,352, 50,368, 57,720 7,539|| 48,309, 41 
British Insulated Cables...... Dec. 31} 446,992 733,468 1,200, 486,558|| 766,632 29 
British Ropes .........-..se00 | Dec. 31 89,508 305,601, 395,109 111,310)! 318,165 25 
Canning Town Glass ........ | Dec. 31 10,288 44,226 54,514 0,609) 48,525 7 
Clapton Stadium .............. | Dec, 31 21,778; 63,059 84,837, 20,263|| 72,422 35 /) 


Cooper, McDougall, etc. ... | Sep. 30 
Craven Brothers (M’chester) Dec. 31 


44,446 102,314; 146,760) 


26,515, 100,653, 127,168... 
Crosfield Goseph) a ond Sons | Dec. 31} 120,221) 765,834 886,055|| 227, 
Dickinson (John) & - | Dec. 31 76,97 287, 013 363,983) 

Dundee Floorcloth, = eco | Jan. 31 1,118 7,539 8,657) 

Dwyer and Company......... | Jan. 31 20, 11,635 31,703) 

SK GN GLO: -  dccdeeiaciesenaten | Dec. 31 42, J 68,499) ‘i 
Gaskell and Chambers ...... | Dec. 31 17,695, 41,376 _59,071|| 1,3 
Gossage (William) and Sons Dec. 31 58,397 284,621) 343,018 71,250 
G.R.A. (Manchester) ...... | Dec. 31 11,025, 56,268; 67,293 | 17,656, 
Inns and Company .......... . | Dec. 31 4,920 80,057, 84,977| 15,312 
Kellner-Partington Paper.... | Dec. 31 2,061, 143,705! 145,766, 30,000 
Knight (John) ............c000 Dec. 31| 135,810, 191,836 327,646 125,000 
Lancashire Dynamo, etc. ... | Dec. 31| 66,561) 135,459| 202,020 3,300 
Limmer, etc., Lake Asphalt | Dec. 31 57,321, 114,26 171 584 at 
Maidenhead Brick, etc. ...... | Sept. 30 17,843, 14,404 32,247), 13,106 
McMichael Radio ............ | Dec. 31 293 Dr. 27,761 Dr. 27,468) | 

Page’s, Limited .............+. | Dec. 31 835 25,375, 26,210, 

Pears (A. & F.) .....cccceseeee Dec. 31 28,051 91,302) 119,353 | 50,400 
Phillips (Godfrey) .......... . | Dec. 31 79,711, 217,450, 297,161. 52,500 
Prov. Cinematograph ........ Jan. 31 121,149 467,750) 588,899) | | 240,000) 
a Dec. 31} 131,689 277831 409,520 

Rose (L.) and Company.... Dec. 31 10,563 45,787 56,350) 

Smart Brothers .........+..... Dec. 31 45,097, 121,445 166,542 

South Shields Greyhound... | Dec. 31 3 6,772, 7,108 
Stephens (Henry C.)......... . | Dec. 31} 12,230, 50,198 62,428 

PEE IE, | ccdithedtnctedeos - | Dec. 31 38,277, 120,467, 158,744 

Tizer Limited _.........00000 . | Dec. 31 10,413, 43,450; 53,863, 
Totalisators, Ltd. ........... . | Dec. 31 2,374 31,736 34,110 


United Carlo Gatti, etc. ... | Dec. 31 
Watford Electric and Mfg.... | Dec. 31 
Winterbottom Book Cloth Dec. 31 


Wiseman (M.) and Co. ...... | Dec. 31 

Total Profits, 1939, in £’000’s: No.ofCos.! 
a YT eee 495 
To March 25 ................ 602 





t Free of income tax. 


(a) No a ro 


26,210, 20,0 3n 


7,167, 17 25,573 
84,766, 194,092; 278,858 

a 28, ee | 
22,643, 65,3 006! | 
27,730 84, 112, 429 125) 


i] 
(f) Absorbed £62,886. 





(t) seen £225,000. 
) Fourteen months. (y) Absorbed £787,500 


20,676, 43,937, 20 
61,768) 294,695 30 
13,371}, (a) | (a) 
11,751,| 71,502, 15 
1,837/| 194,699 7} 
112,646 239,088 40 
92,945, 128,270 25 
54,471) 111,825, 14 


25,230 | 28,947, 15 
14,573}| 18,294 15 
72,595|| 275,726, 10 
6,302 || 27,698, 14 
| 
23,492|| 72,068 
29,301|| 91,883 





(v) Absorbed £267,916. 





DIVIDEND ANN OUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for 

















*Int. 
Pay- | Prev. 
Company or | Total . 
% % lo 
BANKS x 
Dominion Bank ...... 3136; ... |May 1 
INSURANCE 
Star Insnce. ... | 7lp* ome ril 1 7ig* 
Legaland General ... | $30t/| . July 1| $30t 
TEA & RUBBER 
Anglo-Malay Rubber 2 poe 4 
Cluny Rubber ......... vain 4 | Apr. 10 
Golconda Rubber ... 3t 5 |iMay 1 yg 
Gula Kal ee 5 -~ | 8 
Hanwella Rubber . 12 “oe | 
eenne 4 \Aprill4 18 
Lanadron Rubber . 3 Apr.27' 9 
Rubber ...... 3 | Apr. 27 121. 
SE asemndip 5 April 3 Tiz 
Rubber Pintns. Trust 6+ | 10 (|April26 10 
Simo Rubber ......... 5 see 1719 
Siput Rubber 5 171g 
G 
Ooregum of india Gra| 64% | 3) apsiza| '3' 
n x 
Do. oat 15 a 22; 15 
Rantau Tin Z19* ina 31 4* 
Transvaal Gold ...... 212 aud oie 219* 
Union Corp. ......... a44t | 064 on 68 
INDUSTRIALS 
Alliance Trust ...... 14¢ | 2 25 
i 31 6 6l2 
Anglo-Post Telephone 5 s . 
Bats... cccusccgcescoee ay > 21% 
Barrow Barns. Colly. $ t4 





Seaeteiits Iotedieeniesaae aa 


Bowes (John), etc. ... 
Cannock ae ane 


seeeeeees 


Stee eeeeeeeeeee 


Steer eeeeeeseee 


eee eeeeeeee 





year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


— 

















Int. | | pe - | Prev. 
Com or | Total 
pany {Final able — 
. »| | % 
“one: ¢ ~~ ‘ad 212 April 12 Nil 
United Prem. Oil ... Tiet| 122 12i2 
eine cedcsitinns 4* |... |May 8 ‘ 
West (Allen) ......... Reriiae 9 Ms 
West Glos. Ll aiaindee 212 | § 
Wi Pease & Co. | is 
Woodhead’s Brewery t| 10 | 
Pence 
ie Re ras Apeil 15 $47 
Fixed ...... 6°5 \May 1 4-9 
First Protected _...... 3 Mar. 31 1, 
Investors Gold Share il April 1) +6 


(a) Paid on a larger capital. 
(6) Four months ending April 30th. 
§ 4-1365. | 6-511. q 5-063145. 


GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION. Orden 
dividend for 1938, 5 per cent., tax free, agains. 
per cent. plus 5 per cent. bonus, tax free, for 193 


GULA-KALUMPONG RUBBER. a Geene 
ee a 1938, against 8 per © 


AND GENERAL ASSURANCE— 
Dividend for 1938 45 per cent., tax free, as bef 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEA- 


Sea ng ny 2 
per cent. for year, as before. 








tng 
st 


vi- 


—_——t 





Coal 


Coa Output (°000 tons) 








| Week ended | January-February 








5,1 
7,719 . 3 


2,947 9 
6,199 +2 


3,565 °3 
5,694-9 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 












American ...,., 19-7 658 
Brazilian ....., ees 6:4 181 
Peruvian, etc. .4 3-4 64 
Egyptian ....0s000 10:3 201 
Sudan Sakel fe 1-7 89 
Bast Indian....., 9:8 
Other countries 2:9 

54:2 





Metals 


_SaLés ON LONDON MrTAL EXCHANGE 





-_ 


U.K. Srocxs 


Mar, 11,| Mar. 18, 
ellis eae 1939 "| 1939 









egret Be official w’houses): — — 
Rough vnnee ss rererseeeoms | 4S SLL | 5,230 
Tin (London and Liverpool} “”” Is 11945 









THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont,) 
__TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
Week ended 


‘Mar. 12,| Mar. 4,/Mar. 11, 
| 1938 | 1939 |) 1939 


wee -o ns - 








Production—per cent. of 
SID Sitsencesoceseves + | 47-64 | 56-13 | 59-22 











Mar. 17,; Mar. 9 |Mar.16, 
s 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons | 3,269 | 5,512 | 3,627 
Stocks—warehouse and 
M VANS .........665 Tons | 9,203 | 4,705 | 5,128 
Eleven weeks ended 
Mar. 17, Mar. 16, 
: 1938 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons} 60,817 | __42,035_ 


Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 
___(000 quarters) 


Week ended 

Mar. 
1], 

_|1939_ 


Season to 
‘Mar. 
18, 
1939 


Mar. | Mar. 
18, 19, 
1939 | 1938 












552 
262 









Danube and dist. 
India ............:. . 
Total ....escsesee 1,141 
To— 
v~. eee eee eeeeeeee 320 
END cscccsoee 325 
FON08..c.ccscccccsee “a 
eeeeeeeceeee 16 
Se esotihiasiaaa: ten 
Other eeteee 
ednece 18 
Ex - 
352 








L141] 1,314/ 40,637) 45,630 


~— - ——— — +t 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MaAtze MEAL 


3 (000 quarters) 
Week ended \From Apr. 1 to 
"Mar. > Mar. | Mar. ; Mar, 
— 11, | 18, | 19, | 18 


, | 18, 

1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 

nen aaah 91) 31,708 13,279 
erica . 99 130) 3 > 

an ce 97} 112) 3,751) 4,013 


Danube “3 
Aiea 22 | 50] 52| 5,245) 1,561 
Eich ce. | 3 28) 1,855, 2,165 
Total srecssscovee | 442! 











413 47,290! 34,147 





Week ended 


TR 


BAcoNn: 
ae 12,650 15,102 
Polish ....s00 3,227 | 3,624 

Cocoa: : 

Landed ee mnees Cane 28,461 | 4,500 
D/d for home consumption a4 4,261 







____Orner_Fooos—(cont.) 
| Week ended 


| Mar. 11, | Mar. 18, 
| 1939 | 1939 


COFFER: 


Movements in Lond. (cwt.): 
Brazilian—Landed ...... ace 12 10 
» Did for home consn. 244 437 
so Exports .........ccc00. 17 


Stocks, end of week 5,235 4,791 
Central and S. American: , 


itn ticcesaaniatiat eves 6,605 5,549 

D/d for home consn. ... 2,967 1,563 

SID ici ciuiteianiaaease ° 482 353 

Stocks, end of week ...... 65,873 | 69,506 

Other kinds—Landed...... 3,340 | 15,062 

» D/d for home consn. 4,071 390 

19 EEPOLts ...ccccccccsese 383 707 

Mear:” Stocks end of week | 140,975 | 150,940 

Seppe at Smithfield (tons): 

ll titsieineasneenes senieneienn 9,357 8,964 

Beef and veal ..... eseeeiniin 4,9}1 4,631 

Mutton and lamb ......... . 2,744 

and bacon ..... esses 953 997 

POUMTY, €0C. ..0ccccsccscccoes . 589 592 
Suear: 


Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 


Im Deccccccccccccce seccsers . 1 3,968 1 5,263 
i ES 13,778 | 17,197 
Stocks, end of week ......... 204,288 | 202,354 


Sales on Garden A/c, %.): 
N. India and cnt 44,110 | 45,619 





S. India... ; | 3.783 | 2,969 

Cc oe | 27511 | 193022 

Java Siete a Sa 

RETRGATD  ceccceccccccccccoccee 133 

Afric ......ccccceccesecceseee | 3,327 | 1,885 

TOUR ec cccscsesseeeeese | 74147 | 71,884 

* Weeks ended Mar. 9th and Mar. 16th. 

Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
___ AND LIVERPOOL _ 








Week ended 
Mar. 11,| Mar. 18, 
1939 | 1939 
Landed.......++. scvenereserses CONS 1,385 1,392 
Delivered — .......ssecsesees » tons 2,352 1,784 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 73,510 73,118 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
_____ (000 tons) we 
Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 
ed si 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
ll, 18, 19, 18, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
to— cage wa oh a a 
K. and Orders | 21:4 | 13-2 /117°8 ‘111-1 
eguentons 13-6 | 14-9 {191-2 204-3 
U.S.A. and Canada| 7:2 | 11:2 (100:2 |135-6 
GE neces mews, oe 7:4 
Calcutta to— 
UK end Orders... 2:1 6 5 3? 
t eeeeeeeee . 
UK and Orders | 3-7 27-0 
Co eeeeeeees : 
Madras to U.K. ...... ine 
Australia, ¢tc....... 1:5 4:2 
. Li scembeoseneces orf ove 
cankien eeeeesee eeneeee 0-1 1:0 
HID teense | 50:1 | 40-5 (447-6 514-6 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


RT an Ge Gi 
tan 60'4 613, 


sercceees 8-47 477, 
feet hs *Oeeercccces 2s 2914 
ke Mays Sik $8 
Oeerececsene 11-25 11-25 


ereee 10:26 10-25 
quotation. 


. 15, Mar. 
Mar. 15, eg. 22, 


1939 

TALS Ib.)—cont. Cents 
Min N. = SPOT ....00000 os co 
Lead, 7a an ed 4-50 4-50 


eereoreee 


Conon, MY Amn mid., spet... 


MI $s Ib.)— 
je eeeeer 4:47 4:52 
Soe ¥ cash— 
‘No. eceeoosscenreoe ig 
No. 4 p 


oH? 


45-95 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 


Mar. 15, Mar. 22, 
1939 1939 
Cents Cents 


© sevcecess 8 P 74 8 : 17 
© teeeereencee 6:65 6°32l9 
crude 


33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 


Seeeerereseesoreereee 96 96 
smd. sheet 16 15ilg 
Rub, N. * ioe. isle 15iie 


spot sorvevesreovencses 2°80 2:87 


i 
Fs 








Oe 


{Siete cS 


S 





get ye OREM AT were 
f miter 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 15, Mar. 22, 
1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN etc.— 

W hear— s. a s. d. 
No.2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ........», 27 0 27. 0 
Ene. Gaz. av., per Cwt.  ....06-5 * 2 
Liv. Mar., per cental .......++.+ 44 4 4 

! lour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London —....++.- 22 6 2 : 
Manitoba, ex store iniinaseninslh ° % 0 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. 7 4 7 3 
om _ 6 1 6 0 
La Plata, landed, ” 480 ib 27 9 2 6 

Ree 2 Burma, per cwt. 7 5% 7 442 

MEAT— 
veet, per § tbs. — cm a4 

English tong sides........-.040 of 410 4 19 
. ce ns. - : 4 0 

Argentine chilied aunts ~ ..... j 438 a5 

Mutton, per 8 ib.— 5 
3 rs ose fp 5.0 5.0 
English wethers 6 0 6 0 
ethers _ 24 2 6 
N.Z, trozen wether i 3 4 3 4 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— f4e8 48 
N,Z. (POZE ..esce. ss scerconseees 5 2 5. 2 
Pork, English, per 8 ‘2. aa 7 é 6 10 

BACON owt.) 

a aac biesonncaonnes gpenenne 1900 0 100 O 
NS EE EE REE SS 100 0 100 0 
Dutch spherencet 96 e % : 
trish seccerenceersees pes ereeeeeeresees 102 0 102 0 

HAMS (per cwl.— (04 0 9% 0 
Canadian ® ° oo oD % 0 oR : 
United Staves ..scessesenerereee ‘4 4 . . 0 

OTHER FOODS 

EUTTER (per cwl.)- 

Aeiien |: nineteen Ge Oe ee oS 
New Zeaiand...... titituihi 2: ae 8 

i399 0 135 O 
ee ee ceseeceseceseoses { ito 0 136 0 

CHEESE (per cwt.)-—= 2 
etiam sncisnecnieenchenoninshooke m4 of ® 73 0 
New Zeaiaod -eecete eeeeeeeereeces . 2 : 
Engissh Cheddars ....cscesseeree : 0 6 0 

- 4B 
Ouren sevesceeceoeneres iy 55 0 55 0 
COCOA (per owt.) » ~» 
) 
MOGEa, GL. .cooscrcccdsceccocseeces+es Jf 33 : 22 : 
40 0 40 0 
Urimsdad — ....cccocccvscssecsessenee | 52 6 52 6 
. 32 0 
Grenada a eeeeeees teres reeeeereeres 34 0 36 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)-—- 

>antos SUT. ¢. Ro a Bn “5% : 32 0 
56 0 
Kenya, Medium -ceressesseereeeee 72 70 0 
a 99 Ww 3 
E.ugush (15-155 ib. } eeeceecnes 4} 4 3 10 9 
. i , 9 9 6 
Vanish (15 g §D.) .coccescorsceses 9 0 10 0 

ae 12 0 13 

. : 6 
Oranges, Vaiencia, !p cases ...... 18 6 19 9 
‘o Valencia Bloods ...... 16 0 16 9 
écases} 17 0 21 0 
jetta vosesd 8 8 2 3 
” seeeccceseesess 15 g 16 0 
Lemons, Napics ........ Coxes4 *"" 3 . 
8 9 8 6 
” Sicilian eeeceeres boxes 15 3 ll 3 
Applies, Amer. (vat.) ... Oarreis 4 3 = . 
» Canadian: Nova Scotran 17 9 15 0 
(var.) barrels = . 27 0 
6 0 
Grapes, S.Airica, Bxs.A.Lavalle) 7 5 4 9 
Grapefrun, 5. ALrican .......00000 os een 
10 9 
” Jatla, Seediess eeeces 14 3 14 3 
a Cyprus, seedless . 88 see 
» Texas (March Seediess){ 13 § 12 : 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
50 0 50 0 
Irish, anest Oiadders = > z 58° 0 
U.S. SPSHSSSEESSESSESSEE SHEET E LEE SEOS 38 0 
PEPPER per Ib.— 7. we 
Rasen Bond) ...... . ae 0 2% 
Witte Muntock haa Gan Boo) 0 3 0 31y 
” (Duty paid) see 0 4 0 4 
POTATOES. (per cwt.)— 
6UGAR cwt.)— 
96%. prpt. shipm. 
/.K.(Cont. ee eceereresoces 6 354 6 
Loadon— 344 
eae igado covecsecseee 19 9 19 101g 


© Weens ended March 9th and March 16th. 


a 


SUGAR (per ewt.'—cont s. d. s- A 
. . f23 10! 24 { 
RE <5 nccbieiimabebieionisasiee 1 24 4 4 6 
Crushed cevdiabiiasiomeetens ae © 22 I} 
; ly 20 
Granulated <...cccccceccescecees = = = a 

. 
Home Grown .......++: iankaiet > ; = . 
ae (Auction apna sal ne d. d. 
SED. * cuntapesesteees 12-09 12-62 
5 “India .. eenceccccccecceceece sconce 14°16 14-75 
CREM ansccocencescenccnvessetde 15-64 15°71 
DID. ceadiuhiinastedeedniaitiericiance 12°58 13:31 
SUMMTE seccorscccccsvecomesseoses 10°70 10°53 
DEI cimimiirniemioncns WES Ese 
TORE cocccececcecscosebosoo cscs: 13-45 13-44 
TOBACCO (per tb.) — s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... a. 4 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 0 9 09 
ES dcecomobnitietnnocenses 110 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- 07 07 
st peodgnentbnstasescoepe Eee. 
Stemmed ‘ ° 
Est Indian . 2 ee 
Unstemmed ...... 1 2 1 2 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per tb.)— da. d. 
Raw, Mid-American .......... ui 5-41 5°16 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ..... 7°14 6°83 
» i MERU s. -cnesounsensece 7:14 6°83 
Yarns 32’s Twist  ....ccccecesee O15 i) 
~ a 10l4 10\3 
» 60's Twist (E D ens 17) 17\o 
Cl sth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds s. d. s. d. 
6x 16, 32’s & 50's... 16 9 16 7 
» i 15 ie, 
19x 19, 32’s & 40's . 33 3 A 
. ditto, 38 yds., 
or 6 33" yds, 9 9 8 
» 0, 2 
16X15, 81g ib, ....... 8 10 8 9 
FLAX (per ton)— > . L. & 
Livonian ZK Chee eeeeeeeeere renee 78 10 78 0 
Slanetz Medium, ist sort ...... one ae 
HEMP (per ton)— ; 
Italian PC eee eee ee eeeeeee ereeeeecee 71 0 7i 0 
somnmee, Sten. -Day - we ww wee 
JUTE (per ton 


Native ise as cif. HLA.R.B. 
Daisce ‘3 “edt Dun xlee, 
P.cADT. ..cccccccccccnesses- sss: 


SISAL. (per con— 





Mar. 15, _— a 
1939 


23/11/3 23/11/3 
25/10/0 25/10/0 
5. 8. 

15 0 15 0 


African, Mar.-May eeeseores vores 16 15 16 15 
SILK (per ib.) — s. d. 8. d 
Canton SOE EPERSE SEES SEER EHH HEOe 9 : 9 0 
9 9 
Japan SSeS SEREROSSEE ECCT RHEE TERT HEHE Te 10 3 10 3 
(talian, raw, fr. Milan ............ — on 
WOOL (per ib.)— $ d. 
English, greasy lg 12)» 
a nee | hog, washed... 12 12 
NSW greasy, be tae : 
° i 12! 
ae HE Cte 1215 2 1215 
T 95, 934 
— we a Spe! eoovecees atte 2610 
shaccesvenes 241 
Crossbred “ . SHCCSOCECE HSC R TE SEE ee 1534 1534 
46's Seeeeeeeereseereseese 151, 1514 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d 
Welsh, best Admiralty .........4 59 §& = 
Durham, best gas, t.0.b. Tyne... 18 6 18 : 
Shetheid, best house, at pits sao { ° = 2 
[RON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. .... 9 0 99 0 
Middlesbrough . -. 245 0 245 O 
2 rails, heavy ....... — = : 190 0 
aed recat acs = 20 


a 

Tin— 
Standard cash SRCCHOCORC OSLO EEO 
Three months eeeceeseeserecoces 
kisi eo AA 


Nickel, home andexport ...... 


agen. efned eeecee per oz, 
eeveeoooooos per 76 Ib. 


icueatkunt ate tas Suet off tet tniend 


215/10/0 213/1 

215/1 a 214) 10/0 

tier 15 
17/0/0 17/0/0 


13/16/3 13/1 
one 13/1510 


e410, sae 


ne 


&. d. 
54 52 6 
Tilo 10/0" 

16/10/0 Toys! 


es 


ee ee 


| 


Mar. 15, Mar, 2 
1939 1939 


GOLD, per fine ounce ...cscccece... re Si; us 
sages (per ounce) d 
Poseccoes HPRee eee eeaereeeseresses ..? 1 Ting 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portiand, d/d 5 
ite, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, nen s 
4-ton loads and upwards... 42s. per ton 


CHEMICALS — : 


5 8 8. d, 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5%... ; 2 : 0 
0 
”> Nitric TORO HERO TERR e eR ees 0 2" 0 2! 
0 2% 0 
” Oxalic, net COSCO PRR ee ete eases 0 514 0 514 
0 6 0 6 
x» Tartaric, English, 24 : ‘ ; 1 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyt, per proot gal. 1 - l i! 
Ammonia, carb. ......... C 20'0/0 20/00 
. PEF ONY 2110/0 21/010 
RUPEES cee ccccccocces 7/140 7/140 
s. d. , 
Borax, gram. ......:..6. percwt 13 6 3% 
nz powder copnecadicocccccoseee im 0 15 0 
trate of soda ......... per ton 00 8/0/0 
Potash, Chiorate, net «per ton 37/00 37/010 
» Sulphate ...... - per won 10/0'0 10/00 


Soda Bi vis y 
s Bicarb. (10/1510 10/15/0 


seesesscesee PCT sans - - tun 
Cc (5/0 
TYStAIS ......cescesseeeeseesPOF CON (5/100 5100 
Suiphese o of copper ......perton 19,0/0 19/0) 
COPRA (per ton)— 
SD. Straits, Cit ceresseseenee, LL/7/6  11/2/6 
HIDES (per ib.)— 3d sd 
Wet salted, Australian .ssssesesee0 { . 3 : x 
West Indian sescannsonessonscenccese | 3 3, : 3, 
Cape JS 0 42 0 4% 
SCHORR ER TEESE RHEE EEE RRR e eee L 0 459 0 4 
Dry and Drysalted Cape... 9 $0 § 
Market Hides, Manchester— . 
Best heavy ox and heifer woof : fe . fr 
JS 0. 4-0 4% 
Best cow sO feaeeeaeetee eeeeerteee L 0 Alo 0 dy 
0 55a 0 5, 
Best call sectvestnntnonbonsonsen 0 733 0 73g 
INDIGO (per ib.)—~ 
ssengal, gd. red.- ¥ic.to fine a ; ; : ; 
LEATHER (per ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/1410, reewenee{ 4 |} | 
Bark-Tanned Sole cticaapcinacuse®, ; 2 . : 
Shoulders trom DS Hides ......4 9 9 9 9 
»  Engror WSdo wud $3 9S 
B-ilies tcom DS do, secreerneee : 32 ; si! 
Rg 
Eng. or WS do. cssensein : Ql : a 
Dressing Hides seseseccnnnnnnnes : : : : 
Ro. Eng, Galt, 20/35 tb, per doz. { * 2 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
_Motor Spirtt No. 1, Lendon ... 1 6 1 6 
Fetroveum, Amer. rid.ori. Lond. 0 10 0 10 
buei ou, on — tor Contracts, 
hames— 
eo tio_iwinm thet 0a 
Diesei ee eeeeeeereneeeceerensre 0 410 0 42 
ROSIN (per ton)— 15/10/0 15/100 
American seeewereeceereberereeereee {i980 20/0/0 ' 
RUBBER (per ib.)— s. d. a & °: 
Stu rmoovea smoked eesteseee 0 83; 6 0 i) 
Fine hard Para ...cccccccesseseeeeess 08 Tig O Te 
eee (per onic 39 0 38 0 
N Urange eeeeeerereeecereeere® is 42 0 4l 0 
rauiow on qn 66 60 
aan 
ns are 258 eossee PCT std. soe iin 
-. 3g x 4 ceenisere 17/0/0 17/0 
Canadian pruce, Dis. /0/ /0; 
eetereseoseeree per load 13/10/0 13/1 


Ruo escccccvccosecs std. 35/0/0  35/0/ 
DOM ssssvsssossseoecesve Rnd toad © 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Honduras Mahogany logs ¢. tt. 0/12/0 0/12/0 
Engush Oak Pianks...... » 0/6/0 —0/6/0 
English Ash Pianks ...... »° /7/0 0/7/0 


EGETABLE OILS ton net)— 
Vv (per 


24/50 24/5/0 
seeveseeoesecocoerset 31/13/0 sa 
- Cotton-seed, crude 1 i 
secccosecesoees 17/0 
aed ite i 1 


> 17/6 
Palen nine BAT. BATS 


Oil Seeds, Linseed— 






sessed ae 2/6 11/3/9 
te it i 
36 0 


Turpentine eeececeeroosres per cw. 35 6 


consumption—other then tor use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—end done 
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